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" Thou that in lifis crowded city art arrived thou 

kfuyitPst not how, 
By what path or on what errand— list and learn 

thine errand now. 
From the palace to the city on the business of thy 

King 
Thou wert sent ai early morning, to return at 

evening. 



And know this, at thy returning thou wilt surely 

find the King — 
With an open book before him, waiting to make 
reckoning. 

Trench 




• PREFACE 



The Visitor has by long prescription the 
right of precedence in Bath ; and a guide-book 
should own this claim by making the guidance 
of the visitor a prominent object. Our chro- 
nological arrangement having deferred this to 
the end, the visitor who wants immediate 
directions for his walk should look at the 
Twelfth Chapter. 

Among residents the demand for Local History 
rests upon two supports. One is the general 
historical interest, the other is the special local 
interest These two ought to be harmonized. 
Living at a place you unconsciously grow curious 
about things which in any region but your own 
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you would be indifferent to. To gratify this 
curiosity in such a manner as not merely to set 
it at rest, but to make it an adit for larger know- 
ledge, should be the aim of the local historian. 

I tender my best thanks to those friends who 
have supplied me with information or sugges- 
tions. To recite their names in this place I 
forbear, because I should be conferring more 
honour on myself than on them. But I may 
hardly suppress the name of William Long, Esq., 
who by his copious knowledge and ready com- 
munication converted what was before a vague 
idea into a definite purpose. Mr. Long's care 
for the local history is well known among his 
friends ; and his valuable collections are known 
to the members of the Bath Literary Club, 
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CHAPTER I. 



PREHISTORIC AND BRITISH 




ISTORICAL inquiry is now pushed 
so far back into primaeval obscurity, 
so near, one might say, to the gates 
of old Chaos, that it will no longer do to begin a 
History of Bath with Bladud and his Swine, or 
with the military establishment of the Romans. 
We must probe the original of things, and in 
compliance with the fashion, we will begin our 
history with the enquiry — What may have led 
to the formation of a city on the site where Bath 
stands ? If we could answer this question 
confidently and completely, what stores of lost 
knowledge would it imply the possession of ! 
But as the facts which would supply such an 
answer are either lost, or if not entirely and 
irrevocably lost, have only a partial and feeble 
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4 Prehistoric and British 

existence, broken, scattered, and obscure; it 
follows that only a timid and tentative answer 
can be made out, and that we must labour to 
patch up such an answer out of uncertain and 
imperfect materials, if we would not leave Time 
and Nature to bury it in a still more profound 
oblivion. 

At the southernmost extremity of the Cots- 
wold Hills, overlooking the valley of the Avon, 
there is an almost isolated eminence, which is the 
most commai^ding though not the highest of its 
group, and which from its shape is calculated to 
draw the attention of the spectator. From most 
points of the compass it appears as a truncated 
cone, with a flat top of about half the diameter 
of its base. The flatness of the top is common 
to all the hills in this oolitic district, and it is only 
the combination of this feature with the profile of 
the sides that gives it an air of singularity. 

But if this eminence is peculiar in its shape, it 
is no less remarkable by position. The explorer 
who, attracted by its uncommon aspect, has 
reached its level top, is thence enabled to com- 
mand a view of the valley of the Avon through 
a greater extent of its course than from any 
other point would be possible. For almost at 
his feet, the river, which comes flowing towards 
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him from the south through the long and lovely 
valley of Warleigh, makes a bend abruptly to the 
westward, and draws his eye to the nest-like 
hollow where the City of Bath reposes. It is the 
peculiar advantage of this position, that it affords 
him an extensive view of the valley of the river 
both upwards and downwards, such as he could 
command from no other point. Besides this 
home-view, there is also an expansive general 
prospect reaching to Alfred's Tower at Stour- 
head, which is situated at the opposite extreme 
of the County. 

Nor are these all the peculiarities of this 
peculiarly shapen and peculiarly stationed 
eminence. It has a peculiar name. Placed in 
the midst of names of a common everyday type, 
it has itself a name that a man must travel far to 
match, if indeed he can match it anywhere. It 
is called SOLISBURY or SOLSBURY. This is a 

• 

name that recalls romantic places, like Salisbury 
Plain and Salisbury Crags, but whether it has 
any affinity with these, must depend on what 
these shall be decided to mean. I shall endeavour 
to ascertain the meaning of our " Solisbury" 
alone. In the Itinerary of Antoninus we find 
Bath under the name of Aqua SoliSy i. e. The 
Waters of the Sun, and we might have been 
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content to see in this a mere Roman designation 
totally excluding the knowledge of any previous 
name, and superseding any native associations 
which had belonged to this locality before the 
Romans came. Happily, however, the diligence 
of learned Antiquaries has found a way for us 
through the Roman barrier. It seems clear from 
the inscribed stones that have been from time to 
time dug out in various parts of Bath, that under 
this name Solis we have something more interest- 
ing to us than the genitive case of Sol, the sun. 
It is found spelt Sul in the connection dece Sul- 
MinervcSy which shews that it was the name of 
a divinity, and that this Sul was identified in 
attributions with the Roman's Minerva. Those 
who wish to go deeper into this subject have the 
data placed within their reach, by the recently 
published work of the Rev. Prebendary Scarth on 
Roman Bath. Meanwhile, we take the fact as 
established, that Solis — however understood or 
misunderstood by the Romans — represents Sul, 
a local and native sacred name, which these 
waters owned before ever a Roman bathed in 
them. 

And with this we return to the consideration 
of Solis bvry or Solsbury. The termination 
"bury" signifies a fort or stronghold, and it is to 
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the English Language what Arx wa? to the 
Latin, or mo^s (in its archaic use equivalent to 
a%^ dxfowo^it) was to the Greek It seems then 
that Solsbury is Arx Solis or Suh's, and that 
this name sets up a claim as of some special 
relationship, having subsisted between this hill 
and this city of Aquae Solis or Sulis. This con- 
clusion, which speech -lore alone might justify, 
looks very secure when surrounded by its 
evidence — ^viz., of Inscriptions, Itinerary, local 
configuration and position. 

To what then does this lead ? It leads us to 
catch a glimpse of an answer to the question 
with which this chapter opens. It suggests that 
in the days when this country was occupied by 
an indefinite number of petty nations, and when 
these were so commonly in a state of war with 
each other that the open country was exposed to 
frequent raids, a position of natural strength 
exercised on the population just the same kind 
of attraction that a Castle did in times nearer to 
our own. How many a modern town owes its 
existence to a mediaeval Baron, who chose the 
then solitary spot to pitch his castle on. So in 
more remote ages, when an isolated hill was the 
best refuge, these hills became in like manner 
the parents of cities. Such is the history of Old 
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Sarum and Salisbury — such is the history of 
Edinburgh, which is grouped about its " Maiden 
Castle" — of Dorchester, whose " Maiden Castle" 
is as far from the town as Solsbury from ancient 
Bath — of Durham, if one may be guided by 
appearance, analogy, and name — of Corinth with 
its Acrocorinthos, and Syracuse with its Acradina. 

But the most striking topographical parallel 
which can perhaps an5nvhere be found to illus- 
trate this probable relation between Solsbury 
and Bath, is afforded by Florence and its (re- 
puted) parent-fortress, Faesulae. Three miles 
N.NE. of Florence rises the ancient Arx^ which 
now goes by the village-name of Fiesole, but 
which was otice the fortified town of Fasuke, It 
occupied the summit of the hill, an advanced 
post or buttress of the Apennines, overlooking 
the Val d'Arno, as Solsbury overlooks the Valley 
of the Avon. 

No one can turn a practised eye on Solsbury, 
without at once perceiving that, moderate as it 
is in elevation, it possesses almost all the qualities 
desirable in a popular hill fortress. The level 
top of 30 acres area, spacious enough to accom- 
modate a considerable population, would be 
available in a moment of alarm for all the neigh- 
bouring people, with their flocks and herds and 
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moveables. Here they could encamp afld let the 
danger pass. It is precipitous enough for defence, 
and yet not so steep as to be inaccessible for 
homed cattle. Above all, its sides are well sup- 
plied with water, that requisite without which the 
most inviting positions are untenable. 

In estimating the importance of an ancient 
site, the Archaeologist will always glance at the 
adjacent roads. Not at the modem highways of 
communication and traffic, but at those seques- 
tered by-ways, where, if anywhere, the fairies frolic 
still. These are mostly of high antiquity, and 
they often point silently to spots once frequented 
and celebrated, now deserted and silent. The 
old road at Bathford, the ferry at Bathampton 
?ind the roads leading to it, may possibly contain 
a tacit allusion to the ancient greatness of 
Solsbury. We venture a surmise that if the 
system of Pre-Roman Roads in this part could 
be recovered, it would be found that this hill was 
the centre towards which they converged. In 
short, we shrink not from the responsibility of 
opining that Solsbury was something more than 
a hill-fort occupied merely on an emergency; that 
it is the venerable site of a well-inhabited and 
populous British city. But not to urge this 
opinion on the reader, we would assert no more 
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than this, that in Solsbury we seem to find the 
first favourable condition for the congregation of 
a population in this valley. That Solsbury was 
once a city and that Bath was colonised by a 
migration therefrom, is a supposition that may 
be accepted or rejected ; but that it was the Arx 
or " burg" of the Avon valley and of the city of 
Sul, is hardly likely to be disputed. It matters 
little whether it actually gave a population to 
the city beneath it, or only fostered the growth 
of the city by its facilities for retreat : in either 
case Solsbury must occupy the first chapter in a 
History of Bath. 






CHAPTER II. 

MYTHICAL 

*^ Lying confusedly insubordinate.'" — 

Robert Browning. 

|LL the more important histories in 
the world begin with myth. A mythic 
origin crowns the history of a nation 
or of a city with an aristocratic, we had almost 
said a sacred, character. The old-world histories 
of Greece and Rome cannot be traced to their 
sources ; they are lost in the trackless wilds of 
mythland. With the histories of Greece and 
Rome and all other noblest histories, Bath may 
take rank in this respect, that none but a mythic 
account can be given of the city about the hot 
waters. The story of Bladud is as real and 
proper a myth as the wolf-nurse of Romulus 
and Remus. 

When the historical value of the myth comes 
to te universally understood, we shall find upstart 
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pretenders not a few who will claim the local 
honours of a mythic ancestry. Ancient testimony 
has put the claims of Bath above suspicion. 
A myth is not a fraudulent artifice, or a vain in- 
vention substituted in the place of real history — 
it is a story which somehow, no one knows how, 
came to occupy the place of history in the popular 
belief A touch of myth sets off a history, as a 
waif of cloud is a graceful accompaniment to the 
sides of a mountain. 

Bath has two genuine m)^hs, an older and a 
younger. That which is most commonly known 
IS the younger, viz., the myth of Bladud and the 
swine. This is not, however, the genuine ancient 
myth about Bladud. As we propose to observe 
as far as possible the order of time in the course 
of this history, it will be as well to give the older 
myth before its younger rival. 

The ancient myth of Bladud, which had a place 
in the royal annals of British History, is known 
to us from the annalist Geffrey of Monmouth, and 
his translators Wace and Layamon. "Bladud 
was the fon of the Britifh King Hudibras, and his 
succeffor on the throne. Bladud was a bufy 
man. He was tall and ftrong, rich and powerful. 
He was a mafter of the black art and converted 
with the devil, who told him whatever he wanted 
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to know. This fame King Bladud made The 
Bath through magic fkill. A cunning ftone as 
big as a tree was laid in the welling fpring, and 
that made the water hot, and healed the fick 
people. Hard by the Bath he made a temple, 
in honour of a heathen goddefs ; and if you want 
to know her name, it was Minerva. In this 
temple a continual fire was kept up by order of 
the king in honour of Minerva, and this was 
widely known, and Bladud's fame was fpread 
abroad. But he was for ever devifing fome new 
wonder, and by and bye he gave out that he was 
about to fly in the air like a bird, and that all his 
people (hould behold him. So he had wings 
made, to his own deftruction. He fet out for 
London, and a great multitude of his people 
accompanied him. He fitted on his pinions, and 
mounted in the air, with a ftrong and bold flight, 
till he was very near the welkin. But lo ! he fell 
in with contrary winds, and his ftrength failed ; 
the firings fnapped, his rigging got out of order, 
and down he fell. He pitched on the roof of 
Apollo's temple in London, and was dafhed to 
pieces. Bladud had reigned twenty years, and 
he left behind him a fon called Leir, who reigned 
after him — a long reign, for flxty years. This 
King Leir had no fon, but three daughters. 
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Gernoylle, Regan, and Cordoylle." [Layamon's^ 
Brut] 

Thus spake the ancient myth, which was 
current in the twelfth century, and nobody knows 
how long before. Now this myth is not destitute 
of historical ingredients, to wit, in what concerned 
the temple of Minerva. But in course of time 
there arose another myth, that of Bladud and 
the swine, which grew so rapidly in popularity 
that it absorbed the former, and made use of it 
merely as an accessory. As it is essential to the 
respectability of a myth that it should have been 
sincerely believed, and should have been held 
in all simplicity and good faith as undoubted 
history, I should have presented this modern 
myth in the narrative of Dr. Jones, a writer of 
the sixteenth century, who rehearses it with the 
most confiding solemnity, had I not feared that 
it would prove too tedious. That which is sub- 
joined is by Warner, who, while he regarded it 
as a myth, and pared down the triumphant and 
exuberant diction of some of his predecessors, 
yet allowed it to retain an honourable place, 
wisely deeming that in such matters it is the 
business of the historian not to criticize but to 
adorn. 

"About five and thirty centuries ago, according 
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to Dr. Jones, in his * Bathe of Bathes Ayde,' the 
puissant Lud Hudibras swayed the sceptre of 
Britain. Bladud was the heir apparent of this 
monarch, a prince of the highest expectations, 
the darling of his parents, and the delight of a 
splendid court. By some fatal accident this 
amiable personage became a leper; and as the 
disease under which he laboured was contagious 
and incurable, the courtiers prevailed upon his 
reluctant father to banish him from the palace 
lest he should contaminate their immaculate 
circle with this horrible malady. Lud Hudibras 
therefore dismissed the prince with tears and 
blessings; to which the Queen, his mother, added 
a brilliant ring, both as a testimony of her affec- 
tion, and as a mark by which he might make 
himself known to his parents, if in the course of 
time he should be so fortunate as to get rid of his 
disease. Shut out from society by the leprosy 
with which he was afflicted, Bladud could now 
only aspire to the meanest employments; and 
having travelled as far as Keynsham, a village 
about six miles from Bath, he offered himself to 
a man of that village, who dealt largely in pigs, 
to take charge of a party of these respectable 
animals. Being accepted by the swineherd, and 
having entered on the duties of his new occupa- 
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tion, Bladud soon discovered that he had com- 
municated his disorder to the unfortunate herd, 
and dreading the displeasure of his patron in 
case, of a discovery, he requested that he might 
drive his chaise to the opposite side of the river 
under the pretext that the acorns were finer and 
more plentiful there than in the spot where the 
animals then grazed. The owner complied with 
his request ; and Bladud passing the river at a 
shallow, since called Swineford from the circum- 
stance, conducted his pigs to the hills which hung 
over the northern side of Bath. The health- 
dispensing springs of this place stole at that 
time unperceived and disregarded through the 
valley, obscured by wild aquatic plants, which 
spread themselves in matted entanglements over 
their surface. 

"The swine, however, led by instinct, soon 
discovered this treasure, and anxious to rid 
themselves of a disease particularly offensive in 
warm weather (for it was summer), quitted their 
keeper, rushed violently down the hill, and 
plunged into the muddy morass below. 

" The royal swineherd, astonished at the cir- 
cumstance endeavoured in vain, for a considerable 
time, to entice his troop from the spot; but at 
length having seduced them away by the sight 
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of a bag of acorns, he led them back to the 
place which he had fixed upon for their feed, and 
settled them in their pens; no sooner, however, 
had he washed them from the mud and filth 
which they had contracted in the morass, than 
he perceived, to his infinite gratification, that 
many of the animals had entirely shed the 
scabby marks of their disorder, and the others 
were evidently improved in their appearance. . 

" Bladud, who had studied philosophy at 
Athens, and possessed a tolerable share of 
natural sagacity, wisely concluded there could be 
no effect without an adequate cause; and after 
revolving in his mind from whence this sudden 
favourable change in the pigs could proceed, it 
struck him that the virtues of the morass into 
which they had plunged must have produced it. 
It required no great powers of reasoning to 
establish this conclusion in his mind, that if the 
waters cured the hogs of the leprosy there was a 
probability they would be equally beneficial to a 
man in a similar situation : resolving, therefore, 
to try their effects, he immediately proceeded to 
bathe himself in them, and after continuing their 
use for a few days, had the inexpressible 
happiness to find himself cleansed from his 
disease. ....,,, 

B 
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" The remainder of the story may be readily 
anticipated : Bladud marched back the pigs to 
his patron ; returned to Court, served his King ; 
was known and acknowledged with rapture ; 
proceeded to the place where he had found his 
cure ; cleansed the springs ; erected baths ; and 
built a splendid city on the spot Here he lived 
and reigned for many years with gjreat honour » 
but getting foolish, as he became old, he applied 
himself, at length, to the study of magic ; and, 
scorning any longer to tread the earth like a 
common mortal, he determined to take a trip 
through the air, with no other aid than a pair of 
necromantic wings which he had constructed — 
for, unfortunately, balloons were then unknown ; 
— the consequence was as might be expected. 
On a certain day he sprang from the pinnacle of 
a temple which he had founded to Minerva, in 
Bath ; tumbled instantly to the ground, and at 
once put an and to his life and his fame as a 
conjuror. 

" Deficient as the above account is in anything 
that could stamp it with probability, the in- 
habitants of Bath both gave credit to and valued 
themselves upon the British origin of their city 
till within these 70 years ; and notwithstanding 
the serious preaching of the Puritans during the 
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usurpation, and the wicked wit of Rochester 
in the time of Charles II., who ridiculed the 
credulity of the Bathonians in a variety of ways, 
the belief of Bladud constituted part of the creed 
of every true Bath man!'* 

It is plain that there were two distinct myths. 
According to the first, the Baths were the pro- 
duction of Bladud's magic skill ; according to the 
second, he was only the discoverer of them. In 
the above narrative the two are blended together, 
as usual in modern writers. 

There is a prosy old book of the seventeenth 
century, entitled Bath Memoirs^ by " Robert 
Peirce, Dr. in Physick and Fellow of the College 
of Physicians in London, a constant Inhabitant 
in Bath from the year 1653 to this present year 
1697." Well, this Dr. Peirce, weighing and 
poising the story of Bladud, gets very sleepy 
over it, quoting from his "old Manuscript 

* The same author adds : — ** In a manuscript of Mr. Wood, 
the architect, communicated to me 10 years ago by the Rev. 
Dr. Ayscough, of the British Museum, the following certificate 
occurs, written at the foot of the above traditional account, 
seemingly drawn up to be signed by the principal inhabitants of 
Bath — * We whose names are hereunder written, natives of the 
city of Bath, having perused the above tradition, do think it 
very truly and faiAfully related, and that there is but one 
material circumstance omitted in the whole story, which is the 
gfateful acknowledgment Bladud made to his master ; — for it is 
said the king richly arrayed him, made him a knight, and gave 
him an estate to support all his dignity — ^as witness our hands 
this first day of November, 1741.^ 
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Chronicle" the first of the above myths, and 
then commenting on his text as if it had con- 
tained the second also. The doctor thus delivers 
himself: — 

"An old Manufcript Chronicle that I have by 
me (though it hath much larger ftories of other 
Kings before and after him, even from Brute 
himfelf), hath this only of King Bladud. 

* When Lud-Hudibras was ded^ Bladud his 
Son, a gret Nigromancer, was tho made King, 
and he made the Wonder and the Mervels of the 
Hote Baths by his Nigromancy, and he Regned 
xxi. year, and after he d^d, and lith at the New- 
Troy/ 

" How true the Story above may be I know 
not, but I am fure there is nothing impoflible in 
it, nor very improbable, and every jot as likely 
as that Charles the Great (hould find the Baths 
at Aix-la-Chapell by the Tread of his Horfe 
when he was riding a hunting, as Monfieur 
Blondell relates : And it may be the Pigs had a 
Share alfo in difcovering the neighbouring Baths 
at Borcetty the fame Author faying that they are 
called Thermce Porcetance, from the wild Pigs 
frequently coming down from the neighbouring 
Mountains ; perhaps to warm themfelves, as ours 
did into the Alder Moore, But whatever be 
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thought of this or that, I do know that for more 
than forty years that I have lived here, there 
hath not one paft wherein there hath not been 
more than a few inftances of very great Cures 
done upon Leprous^ Scabby^ and Scurfy Per/ons ; 
and more perhaps might have been (at leaft 
fooner) done, if they had bathed, as he did, in 
Mud and Water together. But the nicety of our 
Age is fatisfied with nothing but frefti Baths ; 
whereas in many Cafes (and this particularly) 
the Mud is as effeAual (if not more fo) than the 
pureft of the Water!* [p. 174]. 

Dr. Peirce had the pure and original myth 
before him in his " Old Manuscript Chronicle," 
and could not look at it sicca lumine. The old 
myth may be of any antiquity, and quite defies 
chronology; but as for the younger, about the 
leprosy and the pigs, no doubt it is of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. 




CHAPTER III. 



ROMAN A.D. 44—410. 




O visitor of historical tastes should quit 

Bath without having paid a visit to 

the vestibule and corridors of the In- 
stitution, where he may see at a glance more of 
Roman Bath than we can convey to him in 
a chapter. After surveying the objects there 
deposited, he will need no assurance that during 
the period of Roman sway in Britain, Bath en- 
joyed at least as great importance as it has 
ever done in later times. Perhaps there is no 
town in England which can offer such telling 
proofs of ancient splendour as Bath has to shew ^ 
in these Roman remains. 

When we contemplate these relics, we perceive 
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at once that the story of Bladud is not entirely 
composed of fictitious materials. Whether Bladud 
was the builder of a temple to Minerva or not, it 
is certain that there was such a temple here. 
The pediment is before our eyes with all its 
sculptured symbolism, telling unmistakeably 
of the worship of Minerva. However the 
other symbols may be disputed, the helmet 
and the owl can belong to no cultus but 
Minerva's. 

Then there are fragments of cornices and of 
friezes, which exhibit not only a degree of 
masterly design, but of mechanical workmanship, 
scarcely, if ever, yet seen in antiquities discovered 
in England.* 

These objects are accompanied with fragments 
of huge fluted columns, and a Corinthian capital. 
Mr. Warner, the historian of Bath, was assured 
by Mr. Burke, that no other example of Corinthian 
architecture had up to his time been discovered 
in Britain. Whether this can still be said in 
1864 is beyond my knowledge. These grandiose 
remains were exhumed in Stall StreeJ, which 
was the heart of the ancient city. There this 

♦ Governor Pownall, "Description and Explanation of a 
carious Fragment of Antiq^uity dug up at Bath, 1790." This 
ingenious and erudite antiquarian filled up conjecturally an 
inscription on a temple frieze, of which fragments were found. 
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temple stood, and its site coincided partially with 
that of the present Pump Room.* 

Only two places are known in authors of the 
Roman period in which Bath is mentioned by 
a name. In the Itinerary of Antonine, Iter, xiv., 
Bath appears under the name of AqtuE Salts, a 
name which might have passed for pure Latin » 
had we not learnt from Inscriptions that it is 
founded on the name of a native divinity. In 
Ptolemy's Geography, Bath occurs under the 
name of *^raL BtfiAo, or Hoi Waters ; and is 
reckoned among the cities of the Belgae. There 
is a name quoted from a much older Greek 
author, Polybius, which has been rather absurdly 
identified with Bath. The passage is this: 
^^i^ft vaX/f r%t Bfir»¥H»s. It was certainly very 
tempting to find in this Badiza the name of 
Bath, but it is too much encumbered with, 
anachronism to be considered for a moment. 
According to this, Polybius in the second cen- 
tury before our era, would have heard of the 
modem name of Bath, which was probably 

* The various architectural fragments have been thought by 
some antiquarians to indicate two distinct temples, but Mr. 
Whitaker, in his Review of Warner's ** History of Bath,** in 
the ** Anti-Facobin, i8oi," maintained "that there was no other 
teniple at fiath but Minerva's, that all the principal antiquities 
of Bath are derived from it, and that it actually stood upon the 
western half of the present Pump Room, ranging along the 
eastern side of Stall Street" 
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unformed till the eighth or ninth century, Anno 
Domini. 

There is, however, a remarkable and an often 
quoted passage, by a geographical compiler of 
somewhat uncertain date, but most likely of the 
midst of the third \:entury, SoUnus. He certainly 
does appear to indicate Bath when he speaks 
oifontes calidi in Britain, but he does not appear 
to introduce Pontes Calidi as a Proper Name. 
The passage is as follows: 

'^Circuitus Britanniae quadragies octies septuaginta 
quinque millia passuum sunt : in quo spatio magna et 
multa flumina sunt Fontesque calidi opiparo exsculpti 
apparatu ad usus mortalium, quibus fontibus praesul est 
Minervae numen, in cujus sede perpetui ignes nunquam 
canescunt in favillas, sed ubi tabuit vertitur in globos 
saxeos." 

It is no part of my intention to enumerate all 
the extant Roman remains, the fragments of 
architecture, sculpture, coins, inscriptions, pottery, 
utensils ; this will be found by those who require 
it in Mr. Scarth's work just published. All I 
shall aim at here, is to give the visitor a general 
idea of these remains, with a few inscriptions by 
way of illustration. 

The earliest notice of the Roman Antiquities 
of Bath is from the pen of Leland, who was 
commissioned by Henry VHI. to make an 
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antiquarian tour through the kingdom, collecting 
charters, deeds, records, manuscripts, &c., from 
the libraries of the different religious houses* 
The following extracts are fro^ his notes on 
Bath :— 

" There be divers notable antiquities engraved 
in ftone, that yet be fene yn the walks of Bathe 
betwixt the South gate and the Wefte gate ; and 
agayn betwixt the Wefte gate and the North 
gate. 

" The firft was an antique hed of a man made 
al flat, and having great lokkes of here, as I have 
in a coine of C, Antius, 

".The fecunde that I did fe bytwene the South 
and the North gate was an image, as I toke it, 
of Hercules ; for he held in eche hand a ferpent. 

"Then I faw the image of a foote-man, 
vibrato gladio etprcRtenfo clypeo, 

" Then I faw a briaunch with leves folded and 
wrethin into circles. 

" Then I faw to Antique heddes with heere as 
rofelid yn lokkes. 

" Then I faw a grey-hound as renning, and at 
the tayle of hym was a stone engravid with great 
Roman letters, but I could pike no fentence out 
of it 
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" Then I faw a table having at eche end an 
image, vivid and florifhed above and benath. 
In this table was an infcription of a tumbe or 
burial, wher in I faw playnly thefe wordes, vixit 
annos xxx. This infcription was meately hole 
but very ^iffufely written, as letters for hole 
wordes, and 2 or 3 letters conveid in one. 

" Such antiquities as were in the waulles from 
the Northgate to the Eft, and from the Eft-gate 
to the South, hath been defaced by the building 
of the monaftery and new waulles." 

Horsley (Britannia Romana, p. 329) has figured 
and described a colossal female head which 
appears to have been found in Bath. The hair 
is elaborately dressed, and raised to a great 
elevation, as if after the fashion which Juvenal 
ridicules : — 

" Tot premit ordinibus^ totadhtic compagibus altum 
^dificat caput Andromachen a f route videbis ; 
Post minor y credas aliam!* Sat vi. 501. 

Among the Inscriptions, those have a special 
claim on our notice which embody the archaic 
name of Bath, and the divinity here worshipped. 
There are four altars to her name, and a 
sepulchral monument in memory of her priest. 
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D£A£ 
SVLI MI 
NERVAE 
SVLINVS 
MATV 
RI FIL 
IVS L. M. 

A votive altar, turned up in 1774, as they 
were removing the rubbish from the head of the 
spring of the Hot Bath. The L . M . at the 
close stands for libens meritOy which again was 
brief for votum solvit libens merito ; i,e^ the 
votary cheerfully fulfils the vow which he 
acknowledges has been rendered due by mercies 
received. 

T>iis Vianibus, 

Cains CALPVRNIVS 

[r]eceptvs sacer 

DOS DEAE SV 

LIS VIX// K^nos LXXV. 

CALPVRNIA . . . 

« 

. . CONIVNX 

Yaciendum Curavit 

A sepulchral tablet to Caius Calpurnius, 
priest of the goddess Sulis, erected by his 
wife Calpurnia. Dug up in Sydney Gardens in 

1795. 
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DEAE SVLI 
PRO SALVTE ET 
INCOLVMITATE 
Uarci AVFIDI MAXIMI 
iSEGtonis VI. victricis Marcus 

AVFIDIVS LEMNVS 

LEBERTVS Votum ^Ivit uibens Vierito. 

Aufidius Lemnus, a freedman of Aufidius 
Maximus, erected this altar in joyful fulfilment 
of a vow for the health and safety of his patron^ 
Aufidius Maximus, a soldier in the Sixth 
Legion, honourably entitled Victrix, z>., the 
Victorious. 

One of the most problematical of the Inscrip- 
tions is the following : — 

SVLEVIS 
SVLINVS 
SCVLTOR 
B^^CETI 
SACRVM F L M. 

This is to the Sulevce^ a sort of minor Keltic 
feminine divinities, like fairies or elves. Their 
precise relation to Sul-Minerva has not been 
determined. Altars have been found inscribed 
to them in other localities, and in one instance 
their name appears joined with that of Minerva. 
The name of the dedicator Sulinus, is also a 
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name that invites speculation. It looks so much 
like a mere adjective from Stdis^ that we might 
consider it as equivalent to the modern Mr.Bathy a 
name not uncommon in the neighbourhood of 
Bath. 

Although the system of trade-corporations 
was highly developed in the Roman world, and 
no less than forty- four varieties have been ascer- 
tained as existing under the Empire, it is re- 
markable that among the inscriptions discovered 
in this country only one of these corporations is 
ever mentioned, and that is the Smiths. This 
Company is named in one of the Bath Inscrip- 
tions : 

IVLIVS. VITA 
LIS. FABRICIES 
IS. LEG. XX. v. V 
STIPEDIOR ' 
VMIXANIORXX* 
IXNATIONE. BE 
IGA. EX. COLLEGO 
FABRICE. ELATV 

Another inscription may be added because of 
its unusual character, and on account of the fact 

* This line is in a very uncertain state by reason of a fracture 
running through it. 
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that it has raised an interesting question, 
touching the early progress of Christianity 
in our island : 

LOCVM RELI 
GIOSVM PER IN 
SOLENTIAM. E 
RVTVM 
VIRTVT^ ETN 
AVG REPVRGA 
TVM REDDIDIT 
C. SEVERIVS 
EMERITVS 

The veteran C. Severius had restored some 
sacred spot which had suffered from neglect and 
decay. This is Warner's version, who has a hit 
at Whitaker, because the latter took/^ insolent 
tiam erutum to mean, demolished by the inso- 
lence of Christian iconoclasts. This monumental 
Cippus was found in Stall Street, June 29, 1753. 

Other Roman remains have been collected, 
such as mill- stones, hollow flue-tiles, Samian 
ware and other pottery, and, specially deserving 
mention, a highly finished medallion with a 
female head, bearing the legend POMPEIA I. C. v. 
(supposed to mean, Julii Ccesaris Uxor) ; and a 
bronze head, dug up in Stall Street July, 1727, 
where it lay sixteen feet under the surface of the 
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ground. Warner calls it " a beautiful fragnient 
of a statue of Apollo." 

Many interesting questions might be raised 
about Aquae Solis; as, what were its dimensions, 
area, population — ^whether it was a military 
station, or only a resort for the seekers of health, 
pleasure, and the recreation of world-worn spirits 
by the exercises of devotion. All the evidence 
tends to show, that in the Roman period Bath 
was a place of ease, wealth, and luxury. As to 
area, it appears to be coincident with the mediaeval 
borough. It seems probable that further know- 
ledge would establish a considerable parallelism 
as to social condition between Aquae Solis under 
the Romans and The Bath of the eighteenth 
century. They did not line the interior of their 
temple with sepulchral monuments, because it 
was repugnant to their taste to do so. They 
adorned their temple with costly paintings, and 
they thought the highway-side without the town 
a more fitting place for the symbols of mortality, 
where they might arrest sometimes the steps of 
the thoughtless wayfarer with their dumb appeal, 
Siste viator f Hence it is that all the sepulchral 
monuments have been discovered on the London 
Road, and in the way out of the ancient city 
from the Market Place to Grosvenor. 
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There is one question connected with these 
relics of Aquae Solis, which is of large and com- 
prehensive interest. That question is, Under 
what association or combination of ideas did the 
compound name of the goddess Sul-Minerva come 
into existence ? The Inscriptions shew that this 
is no mythological inquiry into fables and end- 
less genealogies, but a piece of the religious 
history of our own land. 

Now it is easy to say, that Sul is a native 
name of a native divinity of unknown attribu- 
tions, and that we must accept the associated 
Minerva as the exponent of Sul. In this way, 
we give up Sul as meaningless, and fall back 
on what the Romans thought of Minerva. 

But it is obvious that on this plan we abandon 
all that there is of special and British in the 
name, and that we surrender our only chance of 
giving a local tinge and colour to the enquiry, 
which can only be got by attending to the name 
Sul, and searching for an interpretation of the 
name which shall be independent of its adjunct 
Minerva. 

And, first of all, we must not neglect the fact 
that the Roman interpretation of Sul was " Sol," 
the Sun. This might of course be quite value- 
less for our purpose. It might be only an 

C 
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accommodation eflfected between the unknown 
Sul and the Latin word which came nearest to 
it in sound. Or, it might really be a genuine 
interpretation, conveying to us the valuable in- 
formation that Sul was the British name for the 
Sun-divinity. And this is rendered likely by 
the fact that while the common name for the sun 
in Welsh is Hauly the name for Sunday is Dydd 
SuL But these reflections have a tendency 
to decoy us from our subject and to plunge us 
into the uncertain origin of the names of the 
days of the week, and especially of the first and 
second, Sunday and Monday. We might easily 
drift away .to that Siren haunt of archaeologists 
Salisbury Plain, and add one more to the 
speculations concerning Stonehenge, whether it 
was a Temple to Sul or not, and whether this 
may account for the name Salisbury. 

Eschewing all such seductions and keeping to 
the limits of our own subject, we will conclude 
as briefly as possible what we have further to 
say of Sul-Minerva. Besides the probabilities 
already mentioned for supposing Sul to. have 
been a Sun-divinity, it is further to be observed 
that the round human face in the middle of the 
pediment is certainly a representation of the Sun. 
It may have, and it has, other accompaniments 
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which have no relation to the chief luminary, but 
these do not affect our recognition of his broad- 
smiling and universal benignity. Symbols of 
Minerva are distributed round about, and this 
completes the emblematic expression of that 
compound deity, Sul-Minerva. 

In the decay of Heathendom there was a 
marked tendency to the agglomeration of 
divinities. The religious instinct- was restless, 
eager for novelty, ready to adopt new gods, 
willing to compromise old tenets and modify 
them with a tincture of something new. So far 
from abhorring foreign gods, the Romans of the 
Empire were forward to incorporate them into 
their Olympus. Their hatred of the Jew and 
the Christian, so far as it was a religious aversion, 
was precisely on this ground, that they had no 
gods, and were supposed to be zealots of a 
godless superstition. The religious mind of 
Rome, long fed on vanity, fluttered up and down 
in search of more gods, if perchance they might 
somewhere find the True. 

The first great example of this is the 
completeness with which the Romans identified 
the Greek gods with their own. Zeus was 
identified with Jupiter; Herewith Juno; Demeter 
with Ceres ; Ares with Mars ; Aphrodite with 

C2 
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Venus; Hephaistos with Vulcan; Artemis with 
Diana, and so on. In many cases the parallelism 
was based on very partial likenesses, and in 
some it was entirely forced and arbitrary. Thus 
it was on slender grounds that the Italic Minerva 
was identified with the Greek Pallas-Athene. 
Both were maiden goddesses, both were said to 
be the offspring of the supreme god, and when 
the resemblance stopped here, this was considered 
basis enough for a transference of the attributions 
of Pallas to the native Roman Minerva. By a 
like process, in course of time, were Minerva's 
functions accommodated with all possible facility 
and liberality to the character of the British 
divinity Sul. At Rome, Minerva was next to 
the great elemental deities Jupiter and Juno, and 
Varro's conception of her was, that she repre- 
sented the plan of the universe, of which Juno is 
the material and Jupiter the creative power. 
This may suggest some proximity to Sul, on the 
supposition that Sul is the deity of the Sun. 
Dollinger* says: "Her prominent signification 
was that of a goddess putting into active motion 
or stirring up: she inclined children to learn, 
men to agriculture, the chase, and war ; hence 
the wakening cock was sacred to her in the towns 

* Jew and Gentile. B. vii, c. ii. sec. 2. 
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of the Aurunci, and in Rome the trumpet sound- 
ing the reveilisr These associations are conge- 
nial enough to the sense of Sun-worshippers, and 
would have sufficed to justify the combination of 
Sul with Minerva. Others have pointed to the 
patronage of Minerva over the art of medicine, 
as the probable cause why she was selected as 
the adjunct of Sul and co-patroness of the heal- 
ing waters of this valley. 

On this whole subject, the identification of 
foreign deities with the Roman, and the realiza- 
tion of an Empire-Religion by such means, I 
cannot refrain from quoting the very apposite 
words of Dollinger : — 

" After the Roman religion had adapted itself 
to the Grecian, and people in Rome as well as 
in Greece believed in the identity of gods in 
both, it appeared to the Romans that the deities 
of other peoples whom they had subdued showed 
a strong affinity to their own ; only the names, 
they thought, were different; in principle and 
essence they were the same forms in different 
localities, 

" No sooner had Caesar set foot in Gaul than 
he was certain the Gauls had pretty nearly the 
same notions about the gods that other people 
had* He overlooked or ignored the peculiarities 
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of, the Gallic deities. To him they must be 
Mercury, Jupiter, Mars, and Minerva. Tacitus, 
and those, who preceded him, took precisely the 
same line about the German deity system ; and 
so it was in Spain and Illyria. As deities of 
nature, of course they all had certain traits in 
common, and where a god failed to correspond 
with a Graeco-Roman deity, the difficulty was 
easily got over by understanding the god to be 
a mere * genius loci.' The natives of the different 
countries were on their side quite content that 
their gods, those of the vanquished and the 
subject, should turn out identical with those of 
their victors and rulers. Accordingly, temples 
were speedily raised in the provinces, in which 
Roman and barbarous deities exchanged names 
and attributes with one another, little claim 
as they had to personify the same thought 
originally. In this way throughout Gaul, Jupiter 
was worshipped in company with Hesus, Mercury 
with Teutates, Mars with Camul, Hercules with 
Ogmius, and Apollo with Belen, 

*' Thus there grew up in the minds of Roman 
statesmen and dynasts the idea of a universal 
religion of the Roman empire, in which, not- 
withstanding all the variety of forms of culture 
and names, the same gods were everywhere 
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worshipped. The doctrine of the Stoa, under 
whose influence many Roman politicians stood, 
came in aid of this theory of political fusion of 
gods and of empire-religion. 

" Thus Roman potentates had reason to 
hope that the process of religious fusion would 
progress steadily on a par with the already 
successfully-established identity in administration 
and language. 

" There were religions, however, which shrunk 
from and withstood this process ; some as being 
under the conduct of a well-organised priesthood, 
having a tradition to maintain, and preserving 
strictly a religious difference between things pure 
and iitipure ; others again because, knowing and 
adoring but one God, they held themselves in an 
attitude of exclusiveness and abhorrence towards 
all other pretensions to deity."* 

A doubt has been raised about the gender of 
8td. Was Sul a female divinity, even as Die 
Sonne is feminine in the German language, and 
Seo Sunne was, in the early times of our own 
language, before it had yet been impregnated 
either with French or Latin? It seems to have 
been taken for granted that Sul must be fe- 
minine, from the mere fact of the association with 

* Jew and Gentile. Book viii. c. 2, sec. i. 
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the virgin goddess Minerva. But it appears 
more prudent to regard even this as an open 
question, and not to limit the fantastic combina- 
tions of decadent heathendom. If the round face 
in the pediment is SuFs, the moustache seems to 
declare the gender to be masculine. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE BRITISH INTERVAL 

A.D. 410—577. 

" There they dwelt and there they, rioted; there— there— 
they dwell no more^^ Enoch Arden, 

Etc. 

|HE withdrawal of the imperial legions 
from the provinces took place at a 
time when the world was still in the 
midst of a great religious agitation. We can 
hardly suppose that the transition from Heathen- 
dom to Christianity was made without much 
antagonism and confusion. When the Roman 
legions still awed the provinces, the change was 
acquiesced in because of the imperial edict. But 
to leave Britain at such a moment mistress of 
her own destiny, was to consign her to domestic 
strife. All we know of the interval between 
Roman and Saxon dominion in our island, is 
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hardly more than a distant inarticulate rever- 
beration of internal convulsion. The change of 
religion was most likely an element in the strife, 
possibly the chief occasion of it. If we knew the 
story of this time in detail, we should probably 
find that it resembled in part the troublous 
period before Magna Charta, and in part the 
period of the religious wars which rent Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

This is the period which gave to the world the 
famous story of King Arthur and his Round 
Table ; and to this period has been assigned, not 
without show of probability, the construction of 
Stdnehenge. 

The extinction of Heathendom makes itself 
promptly visible in the name of our city. The 
time had come to our island when the prophetic 
words were to be fulfilled — The idols He shall 
utterly abolish. The idol Sul-Minerva was now 
dethroned, and probably (as Warner thinks) the 
temple was now dismantled. The previous name 
of Sul or Solis was finally dropped out of the 
name of Aquce Solis, and the simple Aqtuz 
remained alone. This in British pronunciation 
and orthography took the form AKE, with which 
was presently coupled the syllable MAN, which 
was the British word for place, Akeman was 
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a British compound, embodying a Roman ele- 
ment, and it signified the place known by the 
name of Aqua, 

The great Roman road from London, which- 
passed right through Oxfordshire, and by Marl- 
borough to Akeman, was universally called 
Akeman Street ; just as in modem times a 
parallel line of communication was celebrated 
as " The Bath Road." 

In the above etymology of AKEMAN, I have 
ventured to depart from established authority. 
Not, however, to leave the reader without a free 
choice, the authorized derivation shall be added, 
as it most aptly may, in the diction of Doctor 
Peirce : — 

^*One of the Anglo-Saxan Names, by which 
this antient City was formerly call'd, was ACK- 
MANCHESTER, or the City of Ached and Lame 
People, from the concourfe of fuch Infirm Persons 
that came hither in Bathing Seafans. Were it to 
have a new Name given it now, upon the fame 
confideration, it might be calFd Cripple-TOWN; 
as Cripple-Gate was from the Cripples that ufed 
to lie there b^ging. 

*• As there hath been every year fmce, fo that 
year, efpecially, that I came firft hither, many, 
if not moil, of thofe that came to ufe the Bath^ 
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were (or Aches Sind Pains in feveral parts; and 
that which I was firft, and moft concerned in> 
was the Arthritis vaga Scorbutica^ which Gregory 
Horftius fays the Wejl-Phalians and Frifeans 
call Die Varen, and Lopen Die Varen, which 
my good Friend, Dr. John Northly, of Exeter^ 
(who hath lived in thofe Parts, and underftands 
the German Tongue) tells me that in their Idiom 
fignifies the GRIEF, the Leaping-Grief. In 
the Wed Country they call it the Wind-Gouty 
and in fome Places the Joynt-Ague^* 

Before the close of this period the Saxons had 
conquered most of what is now England. The 
Britons appear to have offered a spirited resis- 
tance for a certain period — so long as they were 
led by Arthur, if we may trust what we must 
call tradition and not history. But at length 
the Britons were no longer able to contend with 
the Saxons, and the last of their victories has 
been claimed as one of the associations of the 
neighbourhood of Bath. 

"Bath Memoirs," p. I. Successive writers have repeated 
this nonsense, and one of the modems has improved a little upon 
it, by representing the name as AIKM AN, as if to make it rather 
more conformable to its destined etymon. It is strange that this 
rough and ready guess of an uncritical age should have been 
seriously accepted so long, and retained till now. As a relic it 
is charming, and will keep a little while longer, and it should 
certainly have a front place in the Old Curiosity Shop, among 
the shew-specimens. 
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Indeed, the identification of Mofis Badonicus 
with Bath has been generally received, but it 
has lately undergone a severe scrutiny at the 
hands of Dn Guest, who decides against it. It 
is curious on a question of this kind to see the 
difference between the treatment of the old 
antiquarians and our modern scholars. For this 
purpose I will quote Stow first, and Dr. Guest 
afterwards. 

• In Stovfs Chronicle the question of the 
identity of Bath with the Mons Badonicus of 
Nennius is thus treated : 

" The twelfth. At the hill or towne of Bath 
then named Bathen-hill, where many more were 
flain by the force of Arthur \ for he alone (faith 
Will Mulmes) having the Image of our Lady 
fowed upon his armour, fet upon gcx) of his 
enemies, and with an incredible (laughter put 
them to flight. But now concerning this Bath 
before mentioned, it is to be noted that Bath in 
Somerfetfhire flandeth low compaffed about with 
hils, whereby it is evident, that either it is 
removed from that place where it flood in 
Nenniui time, or elfe that the place which he 
called Badonicus Mons, was not this Towne itfelf, 
as Leyland and others conjecture, but fome 
other high place neere, which is not unlikely : for 
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at this day, within a mile of it, over a towne 
called Bannerdowne, which is fo called, either 
corruptly for Battendowne, or elfe in memory of 
the Banners displayed there. Bannerdowne, 
and feemeth to me, both upon the fight of the 
place, and report of fuch as have gathered caps 
full of men's teeth in following the plow there, to 
be the same that Nennius or Bede meaneth, 
though Polidor miftakes it for Blanchemore. 
Thus much for Badon hill." 

In the year 520 was fought the celebrated 
battle which ended the siege of Mons BadonictiSy 
a British stronghold, before which the Saxons 
suffered a great slaughter. Nennius and the 
Annates Cambria give the honour of this victory 
to Arthur. There is a passage in Gildas, where 
the British historian, looking back after the lapse 
of 43 years " to the year of the si^e of Mount 
Badon, which lies near the mouth of the Severn," 
calls it the last of the great blows inflicted on 
the Saxons. Camden identified Mons Badonicus 
with Bannerdown. And if the description in 
Gildas; "near the mouth of the Severn," be 
genuine, we can hardly avoid finding it in the 
neighbourhood of Bath. But the strategical diffi- 
culties of the case, combined with the absence of 
the passage from one of the two manuscripts, 
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^eemto have satisfied Dr. Guest that it is an in- 
terpolation. He thinks it improbable that at this 
early date the Saxons should lay siege to a for- 
tress so far from their own frontier, and in the 
rear of such fortresses as old Sarum, Barbury 
Hill, and Cirencester. .... At the date of 
this battle they had been settled in Hants and 
Berkshire for about 25 years ; and for more than 
70 years after their arrival in Britain, all the 
battles which they have recorded were fought 
either within the limits of these two counties, or 
only a few miles beyond their borders. . . • 
Why may not the Mons Badonicus be the Bad- 
bury of Dorsetshire } Its elevated site, its great 
strength and evident importance, and its name 
all alike favour the hypothesis.* 

According to the oldest Chronicles of Wessex, 
the British dominion in these parts was broken 
up by the Gewissian chiefs, Cuthwine and Ceaw- 
lin, who in the year 577 fought the British at 
Dyrham, slew the three British kings, Commail, 
Condidan, and Farinmail, and took the three 
cities of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Akeman, 
If the three kings were, as has been supposed, 
the kings of the three cities, and if their relative 

*" On the Early English Settlements in South Britain :" Pro- 
ceedings of the Archaeological Institute at Salisbury in 1S49. 
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order has been preserved, we have here Farin- 
mail the king of Akeman till 577. This tends 
to the opinion that the city continued to maintain 
its greatness in keeping with its Roman state 
and splendour, and we may safely prefix to it 
the British title for a fenced city, and suppose 
that through this period its usual designation 

was Caer Akeman. 




CHAPTER V. 



SAXON. A.D. 577—1066. 




HE British name Akeman or Caer 
Akeman, was amplified by the Saxon 
conquerors into the form AKEMAN- 
NESCEASTER. In the sub-divisions of territory 
which took place after the Saxon Conquest, 
Akemannesceaster became a city of Hwiccia. 
The district of Hwiccia comprises Gloucester- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire — indeed, 
speaking generally, it may be identified with the 
biet of the Severn. This beautiful and fertile run 
of country was first conquered by West Saxon 
kings, and probably remained under them till 
the close of the sixth century, and longer. From 
the eighth century it appertained to Mercia, but 
in the intermediate time, that is, in the seventh 

D 
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century, the position of Hwiccia is ambiguous. 
It- appears as having a king of its own, but not 
without signs of being now under the protection 
of Northumbria, and now under the sovereignty 
of Mercia. In such an amphibologous little 
territory was Bath a border town and barbican. 
Osric, king of the Hwiccas, in the latter part of 
the seventh century, set the eyes of his favour 
upon Akemannesceaster, and founded there a 
cloister for nuns. We have a Charter very 
precisely dated and signed, purporting to be the 
original Charter of this foundation. That it 
certainly is not, if only because it calls Bath not 
Acemannia but Hat Bathu^ a name which is 
utterly incompatible with its professed date of 
Nov. 6, 676. It is, 'however, in all probability a 
tenth century monument of a genuine tradition. 
And here we should pause a moment to observe 
that the city of Bath occupies not a small pigeon- 
hole in the Rolls and Records of Saxondom. 
There is a manuscript volume in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, at Cambridge, filled with 
documents of the Saxon age, some in Saxon and 
some in Latin, most of them relating to Bath. 
Leland, in his Itinerary, appeals to a volume 
which he calls The Book of thantiquite of the 
Abbay of Bathy meaning in all probability this 
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very manuscript* Besides this collection, there 
are also other scattered parchments of the same 
period touching our city. Some of these papers 
were not written exactly at the date which 
they bear, and in this respect they may be 
called spurious. But this seldom destroys their 
value, as they represent traditions of which their 
custodians were proud, -and of which outsiders 
were more or less cognizant. It is a high dis- 
tinction for any locality, to stand recorded in 
muniments of the time before the Norman 
Conquest. It therefore appears expedient, even 
at the risk of being a little dry for a few 
pages to. come, that I should give a catalogue of 
these documents in their chronological order. 
To begin then with the first, that which purports 
to be by Osric, Nov. 6, A.D. 676. 

I. According to this document, "Osricus rex'* 
gives "BertansB abbatissae, quae pro Christiana 
devotione et pro spe aeternae beatitudinisdei famu- 
1am se profitetur, centum manentes qui adjacent 
civitati quee vocatur Hat Bathu,tribuens ad const- 
ruendum monasterium sanctarum virginum."t 

♦ Britton*s History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church, 

1825. p. 17. 

t God, Dipl. xii. 
D 2 
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Whether this sisterhood had a house of brethren 
connected with it, as was the case at Whitby 
under the celebrated Abbess Hilda, does not 
appear. But in the next and succeeding centu- 
ries we simply hear of the monastery of S. Peter's 
at Bath, and when the inmates are spoken of, 
they always are monks. Nothing more is known 
of the convent of nuns. 

2. The next document isby Heathoredus Hwic- 
ciorum episcopus, that is to say, Heathored 
Bishop of Worcester. The document is dated 
Aj>, 781. This was the palmy time of Mercian 
greatness, and the formidable King Offa was 
near the zenith of his power. It appears thit 
the monastery at Bath was at this time a depen- 
dency of the monastery at Worcester, and that 
Offa desired to detach it from Worcester and 
appropriate the patronage to himself. Accord- 
ingly, King Offa laid claim to large lands at 
Bath and at several other places, which lands 
he said the fraternity at Worcester held 
without legal right. In this way he drove them 
to a compromise, by which the fraternity at Wor- 
cester surrendered into his hand monasterium 
illud celeberrimum aet Bathum, and added more- 
over a large estate of land on the south side of 
the river hard by — fluminis ibi juxta quod 
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dicitur Eafen — ^which land we bought (say the 
poor Wigornians) at its full price, of Cynewulf 
King of the West Saxons [Cod. Dipl. cxliii.] 

Up to the present date the monastery of Bath 
appears to us in a rather uncertain light. At 
first the advowson belonged to the King of the 
Hwiccas, and at a later period to the cathedral 
monastery of Worcester. How it became subject 
to Worcester we have no notice, — ^probably by 
gift or bequest from one of the Hwiccian kinglets. 
Now Offa seems to have thought that the monas' 
tery of Worcester was getting too rich, and by 
some chicanery got them to resign Bath to him. 
It does not appear in what state Bath monastery 
was when the surrender took place, whether it 
was an abbacy under an abbess ; or a monastery 
under an abbot ; or had been converted into a 
cell to Worcester; or (as is most likely) was 
merely a church and estate retaining the name 
and privileges of a monasterium. Offa is said to 
have founded a monastery for the monks at 
Bath.* He may have introduced the monks, 
but his title to the honours of Founder is some- 
thing like that of Henry the Eighth, the pious 
and munificent founder of Christ Church. 

• Anglia Sacra, i., 588. 
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3. Ecgfrith of Mercia, 796. This small deed is 
connected with Bath only by the circumstance 
of its being dated from this town : Et hoc gestum 
est in celebri vico qui Saxonice vocatur aet 
Bathum. [Cod. Dipl. clxx.] 

In the next century, under the date A.D. 808, 
we have another document (also spurious as to 
its form, but probably genuine as to its contents), 
in which the monastery of S. Peter receives 
from Coenwulf a grant of land in North Stoke.* 

4. Burgred, King of Mercia, July 25, 864. This 
is here introduced for the same reason as No. 3* 
It is a Latin deed, dated from Bath both in Latin 
and Saxon. Scripta est autem hujus donationis 
cartula in illo famoso urbe qui nominatur et cali- 
dum balneum, that is, eet theem hatum bathum. 
Here it will be seen that the"et" before "cali- 
dum" is not the Latin " et," but the Saxon " aet," 
that is, our modern preposition "at." Also it 
will be seen that these documents are not strictly 
grammatical in their Latin concords. [Cod. 
Dipl. ccxc] 

5. Under date 93 1, is a document in which King 
Athelstan makes over *' deo omnipotenti et sancto 
Petro apostolo ac venerabili familiee quae sita est 
in loco celebri ubi ruricolee appelativa relatione 

• Cod. Dipl., cxciii. 
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nuncupantur aet Baihutiy . . . deceffl~mansas in 
loco qui dicitur Pristun et quinque in alio loco 
qui dicitur iEsctun."* This will be Priston and 
Gold Ashton. 

7. Under date 956, a document which Kemble 
does not mark as spurious, by King Eadwig, 
grants " v. mansas Hamtun nomine" to a friend, 
with the understanding that the reversion comes 
to the church quae sita est Bathum.t This will 
be Bathampton. 

8. Another document of the same year, by 
the same king, grants to the monastery of S. 
Peter xxx. mansas of which part or all (it is not 
clear which) was at Dyddenhame, In this Char- 
ter, the city is for the first time called by the 
Latinised form Bathonia, and the superior of the 
monastery is mentioned by name Wulfgar. Also 
the hot springs and their adaptation for bathing 
is mentioned : " in Bathonia, ubi thermae 
amoenae calidis e fontibus derivantur."J 

9. The short reign of Eadwig (A.D. 955 — 9S9)is 
remarkable for the number of Charters relative to 
Bath which are preserved. In an undated in- 
strument by him he declares himself the protector 

♦ Cod. Dipl., cccliv. 
t Id. ccccxl. 
X Id. cccclii. 
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of oppressed ecclesiastics, and states that by his 
imperial power he had recovered for the monas- 
tery, quae sita est Bathonis civitate, certain lands 
aet iElfestune and others aet iEsctune, which his 
uncle iEthelstan had given the monastery, but 
which had been wrested from them by tyranny.* 
10, Another instrument by Eadwig, dated 957, 
is remarkable for a passing eulogy which it confers 
on the architecture of S. Peter's at Bath. Nay, 
if one may press the words to have an exact 
meaning, "quod in Bathonia mira fabrica con- 
structum cognoscitur," it amounts to this, that 
our monastery was known and noted as an extra- 
ordinary specimen of architecture. The ecclesi- 
astical buildings of that time were commonly 
timber, except where peculiar facilities presented 
themselves for building in stone. This we may 
be sure was the case in Bath, where the stone- 
hewing fashions of Rome had been building and 
burying for three hundred years. In all proba-' 
bility, then, the architectural celebrity of Bath 
Minster was due to the decay of the place after 
its Roman splendour, and to the ready supply 
of squared stone from ruined buildings and from 
the sepulchres along the Akeman Street. A 
pointed illustration of this is the Vitalis monu- 

* Cod. Dipl. cccclxi. 
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ment This peculiar stone, which has drawn 
more notice than any of the others, was dug up 
in 1736, in the Market Place, Unless we suppose 
that it belongs to a time when the Roman walls 
did not enclose the Market Place, it is obvious 
that this relic can hardly be in situ. The natural 
inference is, that by some accident it got stranded 
on its way from the old cemetery to the works 
of the Minster at an early period. In this Char- 
ter, " X. mansas" ai;e bestowed on the monastery 
at the petition of Wulfgar, in loco ubi anti- 
quorum relatu nominatur aet Forda.* This will 
be Bathford. 

11. There remains one more Charter with the 
name of Eadwig, but it is spurious. Its date is 
an anachronism, being 961, whereas Eadwig died 
959. It purports to be a deed of restitution and 
recovery of land which, by indirect crooked ways, 
had been taken from the monastery of S. Peter. 
The land was situate at Weston — aet Westune.t 

12. The Charters of Eadgar begin with one 
spurious one, dated 961, almost identical in terms 
with the last mentioned. Only the restored land 
is in loco qui dicitur Tottan StocJ 

* Cod. Dipl., cccclxiii. 
1 1<^«> cccclxxxv. 
J Id., cccclxxxvi. 
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13. The next is dated 956, and is in Eadgar's 
name. It purports to be a gift of land, in loco 
qui dicitur Stantun, to Abbot ^Escwig, ad 
aecclesiam Sancti Petri quae sita est in urbe 
Acumanensi. This is the first time that the old 
name comes up in these documents.* 

14. The next is by Eadgar in 970, and is a 
conveyance of land at the well-known place, " aet 
Cliftune," to the church " aet Hatum Bathum," by 
exchange with Abbot ^scwig for land at 
Cumton, and ten mancuses of goldf 

15. Then follows one, A.D. 972, in which the 
old name of the city is used, and in a peculiarly 
interesting form. It is a conveyance of land at 
Corsantun (Corston) by Eadgar to the Minster 
in civitate Aquamania.J It can hardly be 
supposed that this is merely a random variation 
of spelling: rather must it have been written 
with a knowledge of its derivation. 

16. Again, we come upon a document which 
purports to have been executed at Bath. It is 
dated A.D. 974, and fairly represents the 
grandiloquence of phraseology which it was then 
the fashion to affect. Quod etiam actitari in 

♦ Cod. Dip]., dxvi. 

t Id., dlxvi. 

X Id., dixxiil. 
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famosae celebritatis urbe placuit serenitati nostrae 
cui ab aquis calentibus Bathan dudum est 
impositum vocabulum. [Cod. DipL. dlxxxv.] 

17. iEllheah, 965—975. This is the Will (in 
Saxon) of the Aldorman iEIfheah, wherein, 
among other bequests, he gives fifteen hides aet 
Suthtoune into Bathan. [Cod. DipL, dxciii.] 

18. iEdelred, 984. Conveyance of land aet 
Welewe stoce(Wellow) to the church in Bathonia.* 

19. Our next document is a most interesting and 
detailed Will by a lady of the name of Wulfwarn, 

, written in excellent Saxon. It first bestows on St. 
Peter's Minster certain valuables and vestments 
and furniture, and then gives to Abbot iElfere 
(I presume for the Minster) the land aet Fersce- 
forda (Freshford) ; and then proceeds to divide 
the rest among her family. Towards the close 
she imposes on her successors the duty of 
sustaining twenty freedmen; showing that slavery 
galled the conscience, and that any act in the 
way of furthering emancipation was a pious act 
[Cod. DipL dcxciv.] 

20. Queen iElfgyfu, 1012. This is the Wil}^ 
in Saxon, of that problematical woman, who was 
called Emma in Normandy and -^Ifgyfu in Eng- 

. land, a Norman princess, who was successively 

* Cod. Dipl., dadiii. 
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the consort of the Saxon iEthelred and the 
Danish Knut {tixar regunt et mater regum^ as Mr. 
Archdeacon Henry delivers himself), a queen 
who had her encomiasts and her denouncers, 
who ran the tilt of candescent ploughshares — 
the Mary Stuart of her era. The chief religious 
houses of the South of England came in for a 
share of her benefactions, and among others is 
ours ; she gives the land CBt Wicliam into Bathunu 
[Cod. Dipl. dccxxi.] 

21. Eadweard, 1061. Conveyance of land to 
Abbot Wulfwold in ilia possessione quae vulgo 
iEscwica vocatur, ea conditione, ut habeat vita 
comite quam diu deus voluerit ; et cum dissolu- 
tionem sui corporis imminere sentierit cui voluerit 
perpetualiter tribuendam. [Cod. Dipl. dcccxi.] 

22. Wulfwold, 1060 — 1066. This is the Will, 
in Saxon, of the above Abbot Wulfwold, in which 
he exercises the testamentary power conveyed 
to him in the previous deed, both as regards the 
land "aet'iEscwican," and also other land "set 
Corfestige," which was his father^s. He gives it 
all to his Minster. " Nu kythe ic eow eallan thaet 
ic habbe gifen thset land into Sanctes Petres 
mynstre into Bathan," &c. [Cod. Dipl. dcccxxi.] 

23. iElfwig, 1060 — 1066. A deed in Saxon, 
by Abbot iElfwig,^ the successor of Wulfwold, 
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conveying to Archbishop Stigand for his life, a 
lease of xxx. hides of land at Dyddenhamme. 
This transaction appears to have been effected 
a very short time before the Conquest. 

There still remains to be noticed a set of 
documents of a distinct and peculiarly interest- 
ing character. These are some of the remaining 
evidences of the process by which our people 
freed themselves from an institution which had 
once been natural and equitable, but now by 
the change of times had altered its complexion, 
I mean the domestic institution of Slavery. 

Nothing marks more strongly the distance 
between ourselves and our Saxon ancestors, 
than our total oblivion of Slavery. It is utterly 
wiped out of the national memory and th^ 
national consciousness. Not only are we a 
nation withcOit slaves, but we are for the most 
part unaware that we were ever slaves or slave- 
owners. There were, however, lai^e numbers of 
slaves in this country ; slaves descended from a 
long line of slaves ; slaves captured in war ; slaives 
sold for debt, or self-sold for famine ; slaves who 
though free-born had been kidnapped and sold ; 
and lastly, slaves bred in the modern Virginia 
fashion, to supply the market.* 

* Pearson, " Early and Middle Ages of England," p. 73. 
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It was as well known then as it is now, that 
this state of things was at variance with the spirit 
of the Gospel. Examples are not wanting, even 
among the fragments of our Saxon history which 
time has spared, to prove that Christianity was 
exerting a continual struggle against the spirit 
of the world in this particular. And it is an 
agreeable task to have to record, that the pastors 
of the Church at Bath appear as promoters of 
the abolition of slavery. We have in the Codex 
Diplomaticus jEvi Saxonici* a goodly catalogue 
of Manumissions effected under the presidency 
of the Abbot of Bath. 

Considering that the youngest of these docu- 
ments is about eight hundred years, old, the 
above must be allowed to be a remarkable collec- 
tion and one which constitutes a high mark of 
distinction for the history of the City of Bath. 
Most of these deeds are concerned with the 
Abbey of Bath, a fact which may be received as 
an index of the important position held by this 
and like houses in the economy of those times. 
That one establishment represented in those days 
the whole catalogue of religious and charitable 
and educational institutions of which Bath 
has now so many. These were the good old 

♦ Nos. 933—937, and 1351. 
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times of monkery ; we shall come to the bad 
ones by and bye. These be they whereof old 

* 

Fuller wrote, when he said of the monks : "They 
had hard hands and tender hearts, sustaining 
themselves by their labour, and relieving others 
by their charity."* 

And of the relative importance and reputation 
of the particular Minster with which we are now 
concerned, we have good evidence supplied by a 
Royal Ceremonial of which Bath was the chosen 
scene in the year 973. Why Eadgar was conse- 
crated at Bath in the sixteenth, instead of at 
Kingston in the first year of his reign, is a 
puzzle to historians. A later story-teller says 
it was for penance imposed by Dunstan that 
he remained so long uncrowned, but I know not- 
whether anybody now living believes that. Be 
the explanation what it may, it concerns not our 
narrative so much as the fact that a royal 
pageant of unprecedented magnificence had its 
5)latform at Bath. The day of Pentecost of the 
year 973 was, and was ever after counted to be, 
the proudest and red-letteredest day in the 
domestic annals of the monastery. From Glas- 
tonbury, and Worcester, and Malmesbury, and 
Winchester, and Abingdon, and perhaps even 

♦ Ch. Hist. i. sec. i. 
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from distant Tavistock, came the Benedictines 
together to Bath to swell the sacred procession 
and add solemnity to the high ceremonial. And 
not only the monks from the monasteries, but 
also the secular priests from Wells and Taunton 
and Exeter and Gloucester, and from all the 
lesser minsters and parochial churches. For 
thus went the tale in popular rhyme : 



Thaer wees preosta heap 
micel muneca threat 
mine gefrege 
gleawra gegaderod. 



There was a heap of 
priests^ of monks a mighty 
throng (such my informa- 
tion) ofwisemenassembled* 



Tradition lingers over the memory of that 
coronation, vaunting vague things of the muni- 
ficence of King Edgar to the church and city 
where he had been so loyally and liberally feted. 
It became a custom in the place, kept up from 
age to age, to elect a King at Whitsuntide, and 
treat him with a banquet. Leland, who travelled 
hither in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
tells us, that in testimony of their gratitude for 
Edgar's munificence " they pray in all the ceremo- 
nies for his foule^ and at Whitfunday tide^ at the 
whych time m,en say that Eadgar ther was crownidy 
ther is a king elected at Bath every yere ofttie 
townesmen in the joyful remembraftce of King 
Edgar^ and the privileges gyven to the town by 
him. This king is fefted^ and his adherents, by 
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the richest man of the toune!* This ancient cus- 
tom was pleaded in the eighteenth century in 
support of ** King Nash," the idol of fashionable 
complacency. 

We must now proceed to another illustration 
oi the condition of Bath in the Saxon Period. 
Much of the local and even of the national 
history of that early time is lost in obscurity, 
because of the total want of statistics. But we 
are now about to take up a train of evidence, 
which is available in the early history of towns, 
but not in the later age of advanced organiza- 
tion and tabulated statistics. The coinage of 
money is a prerogative which has a natural 
tendency to ascend and to centralize itself, till 
at length it is vested in the sovereign power 
alone. 

In patriarchal times it was a bullion currency, 
and value was determined by the scales ; as 
when " Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver," 
the purchase money for the field of Machpelah. 
Afterwards, when stampt coin came in, anybody 
coined who had credit enough to make his money 
pass. It was like the bank-notes of private 
banks, or the counters which mercantile houses 
have issued when the national currency has 
proved inadequate to the circulation. 

E 
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Everybody knows what a field irresponsible 
coining affords to dishonest adventure. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the inconveniences^ 
the positive distress and even misery, that may 
be caused in a community where the scales have 
been banished, and the coinage is vitiated. The 
regulation of the medium af commerce must be 
one of the earliest concerns of a growing state. 

iEthelstan (925 — 941) appears to be the first 
king who effectively dealt with the abuses to 
which the coinage is liable. In his reign a law 
was made " that there shall be one kind of Money 
throughout the whole Realm, and that no one 
should coin but in a Town." It is not specified 
in this Law, as it has come down to us, that all 
Coins should bear the name of the Town and the 
Moneyer. But without such a regulation it is 
not easy to see how the intention of the Law 
could have been carried out. And as a matter 
of fact, we find the coinage so stampt from this 
time forward. The relative importance of Bath 
is advantageously witnessed by the evidence 
from the coinage. Among the extant money of 
Athelstan, there is a type bearing the name of 
Bath— 

BAT. CIVITATE. 

Of the short reigns of Eadmund, Eadred, and 
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Eadwig (941—959) we have no relics from the 
Mint of Bath. But under Eadgar (959 — 975) we 
have a type 

BATHA CIFI 

Omitting the short reign of Eadmund ii. (975 — 
978) of which there are no extant coins struck at 
Bath, we come to the reign of ^thelred (978 — 
1016), in which there are the following moneyers' 
marks of Bath : 

iELFRIC Mo-O BATH 
iETHELRIC M-O BATHA 
^THESTAN ON BATH 
ALFWOLD ON BATH 

BATHA 

EDSTAN Mo-O BATH 
HILDSIGE M-0 BATH 
LEOFWINE M-0 BATHI 
WYNSTAN M-0 BATH 

These examples are furnished by the Royal 
Cabinet at Stockholm alone, in which there is a 
large collection of Anglo-Saxon Money, the 
ancient spoils of the Scandinavian Vikings. Here 
we have no less than eight different moneyers at 
Bath in the space of 37 years. Now as there 
were but a few privileged towns which were al- 
lowed to have more than one Moneyer at a time> 
the above list seems to suggest that Bath must 
have enjoyed that distinction. 

E 2 
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Under Cnut (1016 — 1035) a period of 19 years, 
we become acquainted with the names of five or 

six Moneyers at Bath : 

iEGELMiER ONN BATH A 

iELFRIC ON BATHAN 

iESTA^ ON BATHANN 

iETHESTAN ON BATH 

ALFWOLD ON BEATHN 

LEFOS . GE ON BATHA. 
As it is possible that ^stan and ^thestan are 
the same, this may be no more than 5 Moneyers. 

Of Harold (1035 — 1039) we have 

iELFWIG ON BATHA 

^LM^R ON BATHA 

W-^DELL ON BATH 
Of Hardacnut's reign (1039 — 1042) we find 

W^DELL ONN BATHA 
Of Edward the Confessor (1042 — 1066) we find 

^GELM^R ON BA 
From this review of the Saxon Coins belonging 
to Bath which time has spared, we gather that 
the purely Saxon name of the city had now 

entirely superseded the Saxonised British form 

» 

of Acamannesceastre. The form is not yet 
* Bath,' for we see on the coins that BATH is an 
abbreviation for BATHAN which is the full form, 
answering to ' Baden' on the Rhine. And the 
contemporary ballad which celebrates the crown- 
ing of Eadgar at Bath in 973, speaks of Ace- 
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mannesceaster as the old name and Bathan as 
the new. 

On thaere ealdan byrig Acemannesceastre, 

eac hi igbuend othre worde beornas 

Bathan nemnath. 

in the old town Acemannesceastery but the inhabi- 
tants by another name call it Bathan. 

The name stood long at this stage, interme- 
diate between its first unformed phraseological 
condition cet Hatum Bathum, and the modern 
'Bath! It is this Bathan that is represented in 
the Latin expressions Bathonia and Bathoniensis, 
of which the established abbreviation has always 
been Bathan. 

And there is another observation that springs 
out of this review of the Saxon Coins of Bath. 
It is this. In so far as the extant coins may be 
trusted as a criterion, they tend to set Bath above 
Bristol in the scale of importance. Finds o 
coin3 are of course capricious things, and there 
is no certainty that they must turn up in due 
proportion to the relative quantities of each sort 
which once existed, or which the earth now con- 
ceals. Yet the chances are in favour of more 
being found of a large than of a small class of 
hidden objects. And in conspicuous cases, such 
as London, this expectation is verified. We 
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venture, therefore, to rely with what we think a - 
reasonable confidence on this evidence, that in 
the later Saxon age Bath was decidedly superior 
to Bristol in size and importance. 

The period which is called Saxon includes 
within it the reigns of the Danish kings. These 
come into contact with Bath only on one, but 
that a palmary occasion. Sweyn, the father of 
Knut, overran England in 1015, and he made 
Bath his head quarters to receive the submission 
of the western thanes. Some think that Swains- 
wick is so called, not because of Bladud*s swine, 
but because that was the spot where Sweyn's 
camp was pitched. 

It will hardly fail to have occurred to the 
reader, who has had the patience to peruse this 
chapter, that the Saxon Period is one of great 
significance in the History of Bath. Indeed this 
is truly the period of the making of the place. 
We must consider ourselves separated from 
Roman Bath as by a gulph. To the fall of 
Roman sway a blank succeeds, and all that went 
before is swallowed up in the silence of Hades. 
But the Saxon Period is a spring of young life, 
wherein not the old is resuscitated, but a new ex- 
istence starts forth on trial. If the career of cities 
may be likened to the individual life, we should 
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say that the Roman period is dead and buried 
like a departed generation, and that the Saxon 
age was the infancy of our modern developement. 
In the centuries which follow we shall have to 
record great incidents and vicissitudes of fortune, 
but still the outline of the place will remain much 
what it has now become for between six and 
seven hundred years. The greatness which Bath 
attained in the Saxon Period is mainly associated 
with its religious foundation ; the expansion 
which it received in the eighteenth century was 
due to its healing waters. 





CHAPTER VI. 



THE NORMAN PERIOD 



A.D. 1066 — 1205. 




E now pass into the most wretched 
period of our country's annals. Our 
land became the prey of kings who 
were tyrannical and exacting masters, while they 
were careless and negligent governors. They 
parcelled out the largest and fairest portions of 
the island between themselves and their followers ; 
and cared nothing except for the revenue they 
could draw from it All the evils of anarchy, 
oppression, cruelty, suspense of commerce and of 
labour, distrust, distress, and disease, were added 
to frequent levies for war abroad and civil broils 
at home. 
The great monument of this period is Domes- 
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day Book. It is now regarded with a sort of 
patriotic interest and affection by Englishmen 
generally; while to the archaeologist it is a 
fruitful mine of the treasures of old time. But 
the motives of its compilation were only worthy 
of a tyrant. The purpose of the Conqueror is 
transparent, and was transparent at the time the 
survey was taken. That purpose was merely to 
secure to himself all the material benefits of his 
Conquest. He knew how to effect that purpose, 
and history shall credit him with his due, on 
account of his shrewdness. Happily, he could 
not carry out his plan for his own advantage 
without conferring incidental benefit on others. 
We take the benefit, and rejoicing in the historical 
light he has left on his own bad times, we thank 
not him, but that gracious Providence which 
converts the machinations of self-willed men into 
the instruction and delight of after times. 

Ever since Offa's time, if not before, Bath had 
been a royal demesne. In the last chapter we 
saw how the formidable Offa acquired large 
estates in and near Bath, together with the 
patronage of the Minster, Through all the 
changes of dynasty these possessions had re- 
mained with the Crown. For thus it stands in 
Domesday : 
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** The King holds Estone. There are • 2 
hides and it pays for i hide. The land is 10 
carucates. In demefne there is i carucate and 
2 serfs and 7 colberts and 13 villans and 3 
bordars and 3 cottiers with 5 carucates. There 
are 2 mills paying 100 pence and 50 acres of 
pafture and 2 leagues of copfe wood, fquare 
measure. These 2 hides were and are part of the 
rent-roll of the lord of the borough of Bath. 

" The King holds BATHE. In the time of 
King Edward it was affefled as 20 hides when 
the fhire was rated. There the King has 64 
burgeffes paying a rent of 4;^^. And four fcore 
and ten burgeffes of other lords pay thereto 60s. 
rent There the King hath 6 waste houses. 
This burg with the forenamed ESTONE pays a 
rent of 6o£ by tale, and one mark of gold ; and 
in addition to this the rent of the Mint is lOOs.'* 

The Domesday catalogue of "The Land of 
the Church of Bath," sets forth that "The 
Church of S. Peter of Bath hath in the Burg 
itself 24 Burgeffes paying 20 (hillings. There is 
a Mill that pays 20 fhillings and 12 acres of 
meadow. The whole worth 40 (hillings." 

"The Church held in hand the following 
places : 
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Prisctone, valued at 6£ 



Stantone 


n 


3 


Westone 


» , 


10 


Forde 


9> 


10 


Cume 


' n 


8 


Lincome 


n 


8 


Corstone 


99 


8 


Evestie 


tt 


20 shillings 


Escewiche 


7t 


42 pence 



Tenants holding Manors under the Church of 
S. Peter were : 

Walter held Wimedone valued at 60 shillings 

,) ,f Estone „ 60 ), 

William „ Cerlecume „ 6£ 

^ , . f M Hantone „ no shillings 

Colgrim ) " ^ 

Rannulf „ Undewiche „ 20 „ 

The catalogue closes with this remark : Tota 
hcec terra jacuit in ipsa eccksia T. R, E. nee 
poterat inde separari. That is : The whole of this 
property was in the actual tenure of the Church 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, and could 
not be detached from it. 

These may seem sufficiently extensive posses- 
sions for the maintenance of a church and 
monastery, even in a conspicuous place like Bath. 
But it is not an easy ms^tter to translate the 
meaning of property over wide tracts either of 
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space or time. A landowner in some parts of 
the Austrian Empire may have territory enough 
for an English Duke, and not be able to com- 
mand the luxuries or comforts of an English 
farmer. And so with a rent-roll of the Norman 
period. The money value conveys to us (or 
rather, let me speak for myself, it conveys to 
me) no meaning at all, and as for the list of 
Manors which looks so imposing, we must be 
informed what were the relative benefits which 
landlord and tenant drew from the soil, or, where 
the owner was also tenant, what facilities he had 
for profiting by the tenure, and what were his 
standing agricultural expenses. It is a complex 
problem. I see no way out of it, but by com- 
paring any given rent-roll with that of other 
landowners. It almost reduces itself to how 
many feet and inches they respectively occupy 
in the columns of Domesday. Judged by this 
rule, we at once perceive that Bath Abbey was 
poor as compared with the Church of Glaston- 
bury, whose possessions occupy nearly five times 
as much space in the book. But then Glaston- 
bury was one of the most ancient and renowned 
foundations in Britain ; it had long ago reached 
a position at which wealth comes b^ging to be 
let in. 



»« 
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But whatever was the degree of wealth and 
dignity to which our Abbey had arrived, it was 
soon to suffer an eclipse, and to lose its abbatial 
dignity for ever. In the year 1087 the party 
which was in favour of Robert, the eldest son, 
of William the Conqueror, as against Rufus, 
occupied Bristol Castle, and devastated the 
country between Bristol and Worcester. Bath 
appears to have been sacked and burnt And 
thus the place was a ruin and a desolation until 
1090. 

Then arose John de Villula, who has made 
him a name in the history of Bath. This man 
was a native of Tours, who had made a large 
fortune by the practice of physic, though William 
of Malmesbury calls him a quack — ^but perhaps 
he had a grudge against him. Next he took 
orders, and had no difficulty (as preferment was 
then sold) to get himself made Bishop of Wells. 
Thus far he got in the year 1088, the year after 
the devastation of Bath. Two years later, in 
1090, he struck another bargain with the King. 
We have seen above that Bath was a royal pos- 
session. John de Villula bought it of the King 
for five hundred marks, and Rufus conveyed to 
him the whole city of Bath, the church and 
abbey of S. Peter, the mint, the baths, rights 
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customs, tolls, &c., thereunto belonging, in pure 
and perpetual alms, for the augmentation of 
the See of Somersetshire. So they escaped 
from under the little finger of extortionate Rufus, 
and gained a diligent ruler and a munificent 
patron in their new King-Bishop. This Emptor 
Bathonie proved a man of splendid designs. He 
rebuilt the monastery and church from the foun- 
dation, and restored the citizens' houses that had 
been burnt or ruined, and, in short, he became 
a re-founder of Bath, raising a new city out of 
the ashes of the old. 

He made Bath his episcopal residence, and he 
was the first bishop of " Bath and Wells." He 
is charged with harshness in his invasion of 
the Abbey, treating the monks as stupid bar- 
barians ; and what is worse, he is said to have 
appropriated their land with a high-handed spoli- 
ation. But he is admitted to have grown milder 
as he grew older, to have restored part of the 
spoil, and to have imported a decided improve- 
ment into the conduct and learning of the mon- 
astery. Here it will not be out of place to 
introduce a list of the Bishops of Bath and Wells 
down to the present day. The authority is Mr. 
Stubbs. 
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BISHOPS OF BATH AND WELLS 



John of Tours . . 1088 
Godfrey . . . .1123 

Robert 1136 

Reginald Fitzjocelin 1174 

Savaric 1192 

Jocelin Troteman . 1206 

Roger 1244 

William Button . . 1248 
Walter Giffard . . 1265 
William Button . . 1267 
Robert Bumell . . J275 
William de March . 1293 
Walter Hasleshaw . 1302 
John Drokensford . 1309 
Ralph of Shrewsbury 1329 
John Bamet . . . 1363 
John Harewell . . 1366 
Walter Skirlaw . . 1386 
Ralph Erghum . . 1388 
Henry Bowett . .1401 
Nicholas Bubwith . 1407 
John Stafford. . . 1425 
Thomas Beckington 1443 
Robert Stillington . 1466 
Richard Fox . . .1491 
Oliver King . . . 1495 



Thomas Wolsey. 
John Clerk . . 
William Knight . 
William Barlow . 
Gilbert Bourne . 
Gilbert Berkeley 
Thomas Godwin 
John Still . . 
James Montagu 
Arthur Lake . 
William Laud 
Leonard Mawe 
Walter Curll . 
William Piers 
Robert Creighton 
Peter Mews . 
Thomas Ken . 
Richard Kidder 
George Hooper 
John Wynne . 
Edward Willes 
Charles Moss 
Richard Beadon 
George Henry Law 
Richard Bagot . 
Robert John Eden 



1518 

1523 

1541 

1549 

1554 
1560 

1584 

1593 
1608 

1616 

1626 

1628 

1629 

1632 

1670 

1673 
1685 

1691 

1704 

1727 

1744 
1774 
1802. 

1824 

1845 
1854 



Hadrian de Castello 1504 

The upshot of all the Bishop's labours was to 
aggrandize the Minster as the the head and 
mother church of Somersetshire, and to confer 
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perpetual dignity on the See. In i io6 he con- 
veyed sundry lands and tenements in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the monastery of S. Peter, which 
was however to be governed no more by an 
'Abbot' but by a ' Prior'; the patronage of the 
monastery resting with himself and his successors 
in the See. Thus the monastery was rendered 
subject to the Bishop of the Diocese, and so it 
continued down to the dissolution. And out of 
.this arrangement there rose, moreover, the com- 
bination of the Chapter of Wells in one Board 
with the Prior and Convent of Bath, and their 
acts were certified under the two common seals 
of the two bodies. This lasted till the reign of 
Henry viij. 

Thus a complete revolution was brought about 
in the position of the Monastery of S. Peter by 
this John de Villula.* The 'Abbey* was no more: 
in its place was substituted a Priory. The diffe- 
rence between an Abbot and a Prior is just 
this. An Abbot is an independent power, extra- 
episcopal, absolute within his domain ; whereas 
a Prior is a title which implies a Superior some- 

* Dr. Tunstall, " Rambles about Bath," p. 8, maintains that 
it is John de Pillula, in playful allusion to the pill-boxes of his 
earlier profession. This is very ingenious and almost persuasive ; 
but with an Englishman's suspicion of what is new, I hesitate to 
give in my adhesion. 
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wliere. The Abbatial dignity was now absorbed 
into the Bishopric : the Prior of Bath and all his 
fraternity were rendered directly subordinate to 
the Bishop. 

These were great and sovereign- acts on the 
part of John of Tours ; and we should fail to 
estimate his position aright, if we do not look 
on him as a local sovereign, a veritable King- 
bishop. It is true his lordship of Bath was only 
that of a lord of the manor, and this hardly 
seems a great thing to our modern ears. But 
we are often deluded by names, which re- 
main the same, while the things signified 
are changing. The lordship of a manor carried 
with it in those days sovereign rights, saving 
one or two specially reserved by the chief lord, 
the king. Few things are harder for us to 
realize to ourselves, than the stupendous powers 
of local seigneurs in the feudal times. 

This royalty of Bath was enjoyed by five 
Prelates, covering a period of a few years over 
a century. We shall presently see how "it 
departed from them ; but there is first a little 
episode to be related, which happened in the 
reign of the third bishop, who was called Robert. 

The misery of the Norman period was most 
aggravated in the reign of Stephen. There w^s 

F 
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in fact no superior government to speak of; and 
the country was tofn asunder by the contention 
for the Crown. Bath was at one time held by 
the party of Matilda, and at another time by 
that of Stephen. The adventure now to be told 
occurred while the king's party had it. Geoffrey 
de Talebot, one of the chiefs of Matilda's party, 
was found disguised in Bath, and was, thrown 
into prison. When this was known at Bristol 
Castle, a little band was formed which set out 
for Bath. They managed so well, that at mid- 
night they seized the person of bishop Robert, 
and brought him away and lodged him safely in 
Bristol Castle. , This done, they had no difficulty 
in treating with him. for the liberation of their 
friend. So they restored the bishop and regained 
Geoffry. This was a pleasant adventure enough, 
but the king took a sinister view of it. He 
suspected the bishop of connivance and was 
furious against him ; but his rage evaporated in 
threats and a short imprisonment of the bishop. 

The Seigneury of Bath had been bought for 
the See by a foreigner, and it was sold by a 
foreigner. It was Bishop Savaric who parted 
with it. Having a great desire for the rich Abbey 
of Glastonbury, he moved his relative Henry 
VI. of Germany to get it given him under the 
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stipulations which were just then making for the 
release of Richard Coeur de Lion. Savaric had 
his wish as to Glastonbury, but the King got 
some return for his gift in the recovery to the 
crown of the possession of the lordship of Bath. 

Savaric removed his episcopal residence to 
Glastonbury, and styled himself Bishop of Glas- 
tonbury till his death, which happened August 8, 
1205. He was buried at Bath, and his vagaribus 
disposition was commemorated in the following 
epitaph : 

Hospes erat mundoy per mundum semper eundo^ 
Sic suprema dies fit sibi prima quies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




THE EARLY ENGLISH PERIOD 

A.D. 1205 — iscx). 

" A good wife was ther of by side Bath^ 

Chaucer 

|HE word 'Borough' signifies security^ 
with the collateral idea of defence. It 
is no other than the word *bury' of 
which we have had to speak in the First Chapter. 
Bury marks a more ancient and Borough a more 
modern place of security. 

The alteration in the ideas associated with 
these varied forms of the same word may be 
considered as a measure of the national progress 
In the more early times when the struggle was 
for bare existence, men trusted to the strongholds 
of nature as a refuge from their enemies. To 
such a period we owe the name of Solsbury. 
But when the struggle came to be for something 
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more than existence ; for wealth, for liberty, for 
moral weight, and for political significance ; then 
they no longer fled to the fastness, but encircled 
themselves with a defence of their own making- 
And their security was not one of brute masonry 
alone like Babel or the citadels of the Anakim, 
it depended even more on their owi;i foresight and 
resolution. The English Borough was a combi- 
nation of the commercial and artisan classes for 
mutual security against the exactions and pre- 
tensions of an intrusive aristocracy. The 
Boroughs represent the first effective recovery 
of power by the genuine English (that is, the 
Saxon population) after the Norman Conquest. 
They were governed by 'aldermen,' and they 
met in * borough-mote.' The whole scheme of 
a Borough, with its guilds, aldermen, and motes, 
is purely Saxon. It preserves in its method of 
operation and in its nomenclature, many of the 
self-associating peculiarities of the ancient Saxon 
government before the Conquest. 

There is, perhaps, no event of our History at 
which it is more convenient to place the division 
between ancient and modern, than at the growth 
of Boroughs. All before this may be reckoned 
among the antiquities of history. But with the 
Borough we enter upon the arena of living 
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history. They who then composed the early 
guilds, and whose senatorial ambition was limited 
to the aldermanic dignity, have now given^ to 
their country an illustrious aristocracy. 

It IS not uncommon, when men indulge the 
romantic vein, to hear of the Norman extraction 
of the British Peerage. But history assigns them 
an origin far more ancient, honourable, and 
English. They are the representatives of that 
people which endured conquest and a long 
oppression, and which gradually recovered 
power by force of innate vigour and calm poli- 
tical instinct ; the first broa^ display of these 
qualities being associated with the rise of the 
'Boroughs.* 

Bath was a *burg' in the Saxon period. We 
have seen its coinage ; and coining was a privi- 
l^e of a 'burg.' There were other privileges 
appropriated to the * burg,' but the greatest and 
most comprehensive was the right of market. 
This gave the ' burg* a monopoly of commerce, 
and drew people to settle in the ' burg.' These 
advantages might have acted as an encourage- 
ment to trade, but they were counterbalanced by 
the exaction of the lords, and of the sovereign. 
All sorts of dues, called by names which are 
happily now obsolete, were charged upon the 
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mercantile community. A heavy rent was made 
for the Mint, and almost every transaction and 
parcel was directly or indirectly taxable. This 
foolish policy did not begin with .the Norman 
kings, but they drove it to such extremes that 
the burdens imposed by Saxon kings appeared 
trifling in the retrospect. At length the monarch 
began to discover that it was not for his advan- 
tage to check the prosperity of his people. Steps 
were taken to relieve the towns of the various 
imposts which hung around commerce and nearly 
strangled it. Richard i. began granting charters 
to towns, delivering them from thelonium, lesta- 
gium, pontagium^ &c., which we may render toll, 
poundage, bridge-toll — prohibiting, moreover, the 
clandestine black-mail, which went by such queer 
names as consuetudines, jeresgieue, scotteshale, i. e. 
customary {^^s^ new year's gift, and tavern treat- 
ing — and thus the first steps were taken in the 
way. of Free Trade, and the goose was let live to 
lay its golden eggs. The Mints were retained 
as royal prerogative; but the jurisdiction was 
conceded to the burgs, who tried their own 
matters in their own courts, and according 
to their customary law. The first town thus 
honoured with the Charter of a Free Borough 
was Winchester, and the same king conceded 
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the same liberties to Bath which he had granted 
to Winchester, (cir. 1194.) 

The Mayor wzfs appointed by the Crown at 
first, but afterwards the choice was given to the 
burgesses. His title is the only novelty which 
was imported into the old Saxon municipal 
constitution. 

The privileges which were thus given to the 
borough did not appertain to every inhabitant, 
but only to the original citizens, and to those 
who had been incorporated by the act of the 
whole body, through its head and representa- 
tive the Mayor. All who were thus installed 
in the rights and privileges of the borough, 
and naturally capable of a share in its govern- 
ment, were called freemen. When a new mem- 
ber was admitted to the freedom of the borough, 
there was a formal ceremony accompanied by 
an oath. The form of oath, as used in Bath 
in the fourteenth century, was preserved in an 
old vellum manuscript, called the Red Book 
of Bath. It is highly interesting, if only as 
a specimen of the local English of that date. 
(1412). 

" I fchal buxom and obedyent be to the mayr 
of Bathe, and to al hys fucceffowrys and y fchal 
mentayne me to no lordfchyp for hynderans of 
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eny burges of Bath. Nether y fchal nozth plete 
wyth no burges of Bathe but on the mayr curte 
yf hit so be that the mayr wyll do me rygth or 
may do me rygth. 

"Seynt Katern day y fchal kepe holy day 
yerely and Seynt Katern chapell and the brygge 
help to mentayne and to susteyne by my powre. 
All other custumys and fredumys that langit to 
the fore sayde fredom y fchal well and truly 
kepe and mentayne on my behalfe sel me God 
and halydome.' 

The reader may perhaps want a little help to 
understand this formula, so here it is in modern 
English : — 

" I engage to be attentive and obedient to the 
Mayor of Bath, and to all his successors ; and I 
may attach myself to no other authority to the 
prejudice of any burgess of Bath. Neither may 
I bring any suit against any burgess of Bath 
except in the Mayor's Court, if it so be that the 
Mayor is willing to do me right and competent 
to do it. 

" Saint Catherine's day I engage to keep as a 
holy day yearly, and to the best of my power 
help to maintain and sustain Saint Catherine's 
Chapel and the bridge. All other customs and 
liberties that belong to the aforesaid freedom I 
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shall well and truly keep and maintain in my 
degree. So help me God and holy angels." 

One of the greatest relaxations from the 
grasp of territorial lordship- was gained by the 
Boroughs, when the Rent of the burgesses or 
burghers' tenements was converted from a varia- 
ble into a fixed payment. This sum may be 
seen entered in old Accounts as " Firma Burgil' 
i.e., the Farm Rent of the Borough. The com- 
mutation effected itself gradually and sponta- 
neously, where the lord was often at a distance, 
and found it necessary to encourage the tenants 
to do repairs and improvements. The inde- 
pendence of the burgher class was thus advanced 
a step, and the sway of the lord so much re- 
moved. The citizens were from time to time 
acquiring new franchises, and getting clearer 
and clearer of royal and seigneurial intervention. 
When, in the reign of Henry the Third,, the 
Prior of Bath leased the Borough, and paid the 
Crown £^0 Rent for it, this was merely a pecu- 
niary affair, and conveyed no jurisdiction what- 
ever to the Prior. Times were changed since 
the days of John de Villula and the other 
Seigneur Bishops. 

Or, again, when Edward the First assigned 
Bath to Eleanor his Queen, and a writ was 
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issued to the Prior and Convent as the lessees 
of the premises ; — ^this is a matter of the appli- 
cation of funds, and is merely a family arrange- 
ment, without any influence on the history of 
Bath. 

A more important assignment was made in 
1 274. The grant to Queen Eleanor was rescinded, 
and the lordship of the Borough was granted to 
Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 
terms which conveyed all that now remained of 
the shrunken dignity of the lord of the manor. 
" We have granted to the Bishop and his succes- 
sors .... our city of Bath and its suburbs, 
together with our houses, gardens, and meadows, 
and the advowsons of the churches of the said 
city and its suburbs, together with all the fines, 
amerciaments, and tallages .... except 
the Berton of Bath, which the Prior and Convent 
of Bath hold of us in fee-farm. To hold, &c, 
. . . . in exchange for the service of all the 
lands belonging to the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
%Lc!* This was followed by a mandate to the 
citizens of Bath to receive Robert as their lord ; 
and another to the king's escheators, to give him 
livery and seisin of the same. 

It is to this period that we trace the first 
sending of members to Parliament. We are apt 
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to reckon this among the growing liberties of 
the borough, but the men of that day counted it 
rather among its burdens. The origin of the 
House of Commons is carried back to Simon de 
Montfort's parliament, in 1264. But boroughs 
were not represented till the 23rd year of Edward 
the First, and the earliest known representatives 
of Bath, Henry Bayton and Thomas Missletre, 
were deputed three years later, in 1297. The 
functions of these members were confined to 
voting supplies to the king, and there was then 
no eagerness on the part of individuals to become 
representatives, nor on the part of boroughs to 
incur the expense of sending them. We find 
Bath omitting to return members to certain 
parliaments, and the like occurred in other 
boroughs. For in the 5th year of Edward the 
Second a Statute was passed to oblige the 
representatives to come to Parliament ; and 
although all manner of representatives of both 
houses are comprised by the Statute, yet it 
seems especially pointed at the omissions of the 
boroughs. The list of those who filled this toil- 
sonie post from 1297 to 1587 may be seen in 
Warner, but as they are not of vital interest 
in the history of Bath we cannot find room 
for them in this sketch. They are curious as a 
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study of surnames from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. Some of them indicate 
that the bearer was connected with some neigh- 
bouring village, as John de Suthstoke (13 12, 
1321, 1338), John de Hampton (1327), Robert 
de Hampton (1328, 1331), Hugh de Wyke (1328) 
Roger deWyke (1347), Robert deWyke (1348), 
Thomas de Ford (1332), Richard Wydecombe 
(1389, 1413, 1414, 1420, 1424), William de Rade- 
stoke (1414). Others are from trades or occu- 
pations, as Roger le Tanner (13 12), William 
Cook (13 1 3, 1388), John le Draper (1334) Robert 
Draper (1394), Nicholas le Porter (1338), Alex- 
ander le Teynturer (1339), William le Goldsmith 
(1350), Richard Budell (1376, 1377, 1378, 1383, 
1384), John Palmere (1384), Richard Chapman 

(1553). 

Between 1 3 1 1 and 1 330, the name of de Broken- 

bere, or de Brokenbergh,- occurs 12 times, after 

which it reappears but once, viz. in 1343. But 

the name which is most consj5icuous. and which 

occurs with greater frequency than any other, is 

de Whittokesmede or Whiteokesmede. 

In the year 1341, the Borough obtained from 

Edward the Third a confirmation of former 

Charters, and the new liberty of assessing and 

collecting their own share of the taxes. Thus 
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they got rid of the King's collectors, a body of 
men who like the Roman publicaniy had need of 
the voice of one preaching, " Exact no more 
than that which is appointed you." 

Shortly after this grant, the South Gate was 
built, and in compliment to the reigning monarch, 
his statue was placed in a niche over the arch- 
way, with the bishop on one side and the prior 
on the other. At the same time a bridge was 
thrown across the Avon to Lyncomb, and on 
the bridge was built the chapel of St. Lawrence. 
The bridge was a great accommodation to the 
traders of Bath who had been used to wade with 
their merchandise over to the annual fair at 
Lyncomb. Fairs were at this date very impor- 
tant commercial institutions and were chartered 
by law, without which they could not be held. 
The monks of St. Peter's had, in 1304, obtained 
the grant for holding this fair in the manor of 
Lyncomb, at the top of Holloway. 

The retail trade was in its infancy, and people 
bought their stores for the year at the fairs. The 
Bristol people got jealous of the commerce of 
the Bath people, and especially of their superior 
transactions in woollen goods. It was a Fair on 
the Berton which especially roused this spirit in 
the merchants in Bristol. So they did two 
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things, both of which we should think queer now, 
but which were then no more than fair competi- 
tion. They established a fair on the same day 
as Berton Fair was held, and they prohibited 
their own citizens from carrying wares to the 
Bath fair. These exclusive measures threatened 
the prosperity of Bath, and they appealed to 
Parliament against Bristol. A prohibition was 
issued by which the Bristol folk were restrained 
from interfering with the chartered rights of 
Bath. 

Of the growing commercial activity of Bath 
throughout this period, we are able to bring 
forward two other illustrations. 
' (i.) Towards the close of the thirteenth century 
(that is about a century after the date of the 
Borough Charter) the river Avon had become 
much obstructed by the erection of weirs upon 
it, and a writ was issued to the Mayor of Bristol 
and to Richard de Tikehill, Sheriff of Somerset, 
to see these obstructions removed, that the 
navigation might be uninterrupted. A few 
years later the same mandate was repeated. 
Again, in the Parliament of the loth of Henry 
the Fourth, the Commons of Somerset, Bristol, 
and Wilts, petitioned to the King for the removal 
ofall weirs and obstructions of the river Avon, 
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which impeded the passage of boats, and 
enhanced the price of water-carriage betwixt 
Bath and Bristol. Here we have traces of that 
jostling which is incident to a newly wakened 
industrial competition : and we see that Bath 
people were so eagerly bent on making use of 
their river as to defeat its main utility as a com- 
mercial highway. Barges of considerable size 
brought up wine, wax, salt, and other articles of 
import, in return for the wool, or rather the 
woollen cloth, which they now were soon able to 
export. 

(2.) For this branch of industry had lately re- 
ceived special encouragement by Royal Charter, 
and rapidly developed in the valley of Bath. And . 
it is in connection with it that we can produce a 
second illustration of the commercial activity of 
Bath in this period. 

It appears from Chaucer's Character of the 
Wife of Bath, that at the close of the fourteenth 
century Bath was well-known for its trade in 
cloth. 

She is described as doing a good clothiery 
business, not in, but in the neighbourhood of 'RdXh., 
Whether we take it as fact or only as poet's 
irony that she sold more cloth than the famous 
clothiers of Ypres and Ghent, she had certainly a 
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very prosperous concern ; and her boldness and 
arrogance witnessed to her prosperity. 

A good wifwas ther of by fide BATHE 
Butfche was fomdel dee f and that mas fkathe. 
Of cloth-making fche haddefuch an haunt^ 
Sche pajfed hem of Ypris and of Gaunt. 

Here we have a strong example of the im- 
mobility of local characteristics. The neighbour- 
hood of Bath still boasts a manufacturing 
celebrity in the article of cloth, in which, 
notwithstanding the sharp competition of the 
northern manufacturers, Twerton seems still able 
to maintain its ground against all the world. 
This was demonstrated in 1862, by the Prize for 
Cloth awarded to Mr. Carr at the International 
Exhibition, as also by a Gold Medal, lately 
awarded to the same manufacturer by the Aus- 
tralian Committee. With far other looms than 
Mr. Carr's did the good-wife of Bath make her 
cloth five hundred years agone ; but perhaps in 
no other place than that same suburban Twerton, 
where it is still manufactured. 

The name Twerton may possibly be a conden- 
sation of (Et wcer-tune, i.e. at the town of the 
weir, or weirs, and it is not at all unlikely that 
the earliest weirs were projected from that bank 
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of the stream.* Or it may be an abridgement 
of cet o/er-tune, i.e. at the town on the 6ank (ofer) 
of the Avon, implying the further idea of opposite 
bank, yonder bank, because of its suburbanity to 
Bath. In this case Twerton, considered as a 
name, is to Bath what S. Mary Overy, i.e. S. 
Mary on the opposite bank in Southwark, is to 
London. This latter derivation is favoured by 
those varieties of spelling, Twiverton and Tiver- 
ton. The antiquity of this place is apparent by 
a Norman doorway, which still exists as a proof 
that there was a church here in Norman times. 
The cloth-manufacturing celebrity of Twerton is 
traceable to the active patronage of the Prior 
and Monks in the fourteenth century. A shuttle, 
the emblem of cloth-weaving, was incorporated 
into the arms of the monastery, and was to be 
seen on the front of the abbey-house last century. 
But we are now rapidly approaching the ter- 
mination of their coenobitic career. In the last 
century of their existence, namely the fifteenth, 
they were engaged in a squabble with the town, 
which illustrates the rising importance and self-^ 

* We have in the neighbourhood another highly probable in- 
stance of the word * weir (anciently written * waer') entering into 
Local Nomenclature. The name of Warleigh may well have 
this origin, and I am the more inclined to believe it hAd, because 
such is the mature opinion of H. Duncan Skrine, Esq., the 
proprietor of Warleigh Manor. 
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assertion of the civic power, and shews how little 
the monks were apprehensive of the coming 
annihilation of their order. The affair is thus 
related by Warner : 

" Till now the prior had claimed the right of ringing 
the bells of the Abbey the first and last in the city ; none 
of the parish churches tolling their bells (except on 
particular days) before the bells of the convent had struck 
out in the morning, nor after the prior's curfew had tolled 
in the evening. This privilege the mayor and citizens 
considered as an impertinent interference with their 
municipal rights, for even in the 15 th century bells began 
to serve certain civil as well as ecclesiastical purposes. 
They therefore determined to interrupt the claim of the 
monastery, by ringing the bells of the parish churches at 
hours hitherto unprecedented, both before and after the 
prior's knell had been sounded, and accordingly gained 
over to their cause John Barrett, the vicar of Stalles ; 
John Lane, the rector of St. Mary, Southgate ; William 
Savage, rector of St. Michael without the gate ; John 
Hobbes, and William Ashley, chaplains of St. John's and 
Magdalen's Hospitals. This breach of privilege was 
highly resented by the monastery, and a contest arose in 
consequence of it that subsisted many years, occasionally 
fuming out into bitter invective and personal insult 
between the contending parties. At length an inquisition, 
held at Frome in the ninth year of Henry V., put a period 
to the dispute, by acknowledging and establishing the 
right of the prior in the premises, and decreeing that no 
one should ring bells within the precincts of Bath at day- 
time, before the pripr had rung his bells, nor in the night- 
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time, after his curfew had been tolled. The quarrel, 
however, had excited mvch bitterness of spirit on either 
side ; awakening the disgust and contempt of the laity, 
and rendering the monks more particular than ever with 
respect to their rights and privileges." 

We will conclude this chapter with a brief 
view of the traces of the old Borough. 

Certain streets bear the names of " Borough 
Walls." There is the Upper Borough Walls, 
and also the Lower Borough Walls. The Upper 
corresponds to part of the North Wall, the 
Lower to part of the South Wall. Quite sepa- 
rate from these two streets so named are two 
places in the city where the Walls themselves 
may still be traced. The one is at the back of 
the Market, near the river, where a high alley or 
passage seems to correspond with the top level 
of the Eastern Wall. The other, a relic of the 
North Wall, is opposite the Blue- Coat School, 
where a piece of battlement strikes the eye. 
The battlement is modern, and was placed there 
a few years ago by the public spirit of J. H. 
Markland, Esq., D.C.L., to indicate the course of 
the mediaeval wall, which runs down beneath the 
present surface, it is said, to a depth of sixteen 
feet. 

In a " View of the City of Bath;' by Dr. 
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Jones, to be spoken of in the next chapter, the 
enceinte of the Borough hat the form of a rude 
pentagon, inserted in a curve of the Avon, which 
completely flanked it on the East and South. 
There is every reason to believe that the Walls 
of the Borough were on the line of the old 
Roman Wall, and were a mere continuation of 
them. The best authority on this subject is 
that scholar-like antiquary Governor Pownall, 
who shall speak in his own words : — 

** There is one article of the antiquities of the old 
» Roman town now called Bath, which I do not recollect 
to have seen noticed by any of the learned who have 
written about these matters ; I mean The Walls, An 
opportunity offered, and I seized it, to examine the 
foundations of the old Roman walls. Some houses are 
now (January, 1795) building on the scite of the Borough 
walls, opposite to the Hospital. The workmen digging 
out a space on the inward side of these walls, to make an 
area, after they had dug down ten or eleven feet, and laid 
bare the masonry of the foundations of the Borough walls, 
came to the foundations of the old Roman walls, on which 
these were set. 

" The rubble foundation work of the Borough walls, 
modern in respect of those below, is but little worth 
notice. It is built up by sets-off ; the two first from the 
bottom are each 2 feet high, set off each by 8 inches 
contraction ; then two of 15 inches high, each set off by 
5 inches ; then three more of 13 inches high each, set off 
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at 4 inches each ; which bring these modem foundations 
within 3 or 4 feet of the mresent surface of the street. 

" I went down this excavation, and examined by my 
own eyes, and from information, the different construction 
of these, and of the Roman foundations. The upper parts 
as explained here above, are of a slight rubble consistency, 
which the workmen tumble to pieces easily with pick- 
axes. The old construction on which these are set is of a 
compact consistency, harder than any stone of this 
country ; the workmen could not break this without 
sledge-hammers and wedges. The breadth of this, which 
I measured, is 15 feet ; it is set off wider below, but to 
what breadth or depth that may go, I had not the means 
of examining."* 

Qf the Borough Gates, one, viz. the East Gate, 
is still to be seen, between the market and the 
river. The positions of the three other Gates 
are identified without any uncertainty. As a 
Town Gate is a point towards which there is a 
necessary conflux of the population, it follows 
that streets on the inside are apt to converge 
towards a Gate, and likewise roads outside to 
radiate from it. When cities overflow their 
ancient limits, it sometimes happens that these 
star-like radiations become stereotyped at spots 
where Gates have been. There are two places 
in Bath where this conformation appears. One 
is between S. Michael's Church and High Street, 

* A Particular Description, &c., p. 27. 
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where the North Gate formerly stood, and where 
it is now called North Gat* Street The street 
which is now called Upper Borough Walls 
represents the interior avenue of the North 
Wall, (or, as it was called, 5. Marys Rampire)^ 
and gives the best clue to the point" at which the 
North Gate terminated the High Street. The 
other radiation is at the end of West Gate Street, 
where the site of the West Gate is indicated by 
the convergence of six streets. The South 
Gate has left only a simple cross-streets, formed 
by the exit-street crossed by the Wall-avenue- 
street. This is in Southgate Street, where the 
old South Gate stood contiguous to the Church 
of S. James the Great. There seems to have 
been a sort of elective affinity between City 
Gates and Churches ; for the North Gate also had 
a Church attached, viz., the Church of S. Mary^ 
the tower of which was so near the Gate as 
sometimes to be taken for a Gate-tower. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Prayer climbs the ladder yacob saw 

Newton 




IflTHERTO our narrative has followed 
the chronological plan in use with 
historians, who divide the space of 
ancient times into certain great divisions, which 
are familiarly known as the periods of history. 
' Our last chapter covered a period of about three 
centuries, a space of time not greatly less than 
that which is yet to be traversed before we bring 
our story down to the present day. But the 
remaining three centuries and a half cannot be 
disposed of in a chapter. As the events become 
more numerous various and multiplex, it be- 
comes expedient to adopt smaller divisions of 
time. From this point the arithmetical compu- 
tation by Centuries is found more convenient 
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than a strictly historical division. It is indeed 
surprising how well these round numbers are 
found to answer the purpose, and we have the 
example of great historians for erecting Centu- 
ries into Chronological Eras. The sixteenth 
century is one of special mark in our national 
history, and the local changes are nowhere more 
conspicuous that in Bath. Not all the centuries 
are so strongly marked and so distinctly known 
as the Reformation Century is ; nevertheless, 
each of them has a several character and a com- 
plexion of its own. 

But neither this nor any other arrangement 
can be observed to the letter. The very first 
event that we have to record, requires us to cast 
a glance back into the previous period. The 
Prior and Monks of S. Peter had let their build- 
ings, and especially their church, fall into a state 
of serious dilapidation. We have already seen 
in the Sixth Chapter that when the Abbey was 
reduced to a Priory by Bishop John de Villula, 
the Patronage was reserved for the Bishop. This 
'Patronage* meant those powers which now be- 
long to the ' Visitor' of a religious or educational 
institution. Accordingly, we find the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Oliver King, exercising in the 
fullest sense the visitjatorial power. 
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It is said that Bishop King was induced to 
take up the re-edification of this church by a 
dream which he had while on a visit to Bath in 
1499. Sir John Harington reports it in the 
following terms: — 

" Here I may by no meanes omitt, yet I can scant tell 
how to relate the pretty tales that are told of this Bishop 
King, by what visions and predictions he was incouraged 
and discouraged in the building of this churche, whether 
some cunning woman had foretold him of the spoyle that 
foUowd, (as Paulus Jovius wrytes how a Witch deceaved 
his next successor Hadryan, Bishop of Bathe) ; or whether 
his own mynde running of it, gave him occasion, sleeping, 
to dream of that he thought waking ; but this goes for 
currant, and confirmed with pretty probabillities — ^that 
lying at Bathe, and musing or meditating one night late, 
after his devotions and prayers for the prosperity of Henry 
the Seventh and his children (who were then all or most 
part lyving) to which King he was principal Secretary, 
and by him preferred to his bishoprick ; he saw, or sup- 
posed he saw, a vision of the Holy Trynitie, with angels 
ascending and descending by a ladder, neer to the foote 
of which there was a fayre Olive tree, supporting a crowne, 
and a voyce that said — * Let an Olive establish the 
Crowne^ and let a King restore the ChurM Of this 
dreame, or vision, he took exceeding great comfort, and 
told it divers of his frends, applying it to the King his 
master in parte, and some part to himselfe. To his 
master, because the Olive being the emblem or hierogli^ 
fick of peace and plentie, seemed to him to allude to 
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King Henry Vllth, who was worthely counted the wisest 
and most peaceable King in all Europe of that age. To 
himself (for the wisest will flatter themselves somtime), 
because he was not only a chiefe councellor to this King, 
and had bene his ambassador to conclude the most 
honourable peace with Charles the 8. who paid (as Hol- 
linshed wryteth) 745 thousand ducketts, beside a yearly 
tribute of 25,000 crowns ; but also he carried both the 
Olive and the King in his own name ; and therefore 
thought he was specially designed for this church-worke, 
to the advancement of which he had an extraordinary 
inclynation. Thus though (as St Thomas of Aquin well 
noteth) all dreames, be they never so sencible, will be 
found to hault in some part of their coherence ; and so 
perhaps may this ; yet most certaine it is, he was so 
transported with his dreame, for the tyme, that he pre- 
sently set in hand with this Church, (the ruins whereof I 
rue to behold even in wryting theis lynes) ; and at the 
west end thereof he caused a representation to be graved 
of this his vision of the Trynitie, the angells, and the 
ladder ; and on the north side the olive and crown, with 
Certain French wordes, which I could not reade ; but in 
English is this vearse, taken out of the book of Judges, 
chap. 9. 

Trees going to chafe their King 
Said " be to us the Olive King." 

All which is so curiously cut and carved, as in the west 
part of England is no better worke than in the west end 
of this poor church ; and to make the credit of all this 
more authentique, he added this worde to it, * de sursum 
est,' it is from on high. Thus much the stones and 
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walls (though dumb witnesses, yet credible), doe playnly 
testifie."* 

At the close of this quotation we are carried 
on with a jump far beyond the actual stage of 
our story. The worthy knight is pointing to the 
testimony of an edifice, whose erection we are 
now first speaking of. Between this and that 
some changes intervened. 

The Bishop determined to exercise his right 
of Visitation, and to reform the abuses of the 
monastery. The finances appeared as neglected 
as the repairs. He called for a particular ac- 
count of receipts and expenses. The annual 
income was returned as £^o i6s. 6d. This 
sum in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
may be considered of six times its present 
value. The number of inmates was sixteen, 
besides the Prior. The Bishop considered that 
the income was more th?tn adequate to the 
supply of the reasonable wants of such a family. 
He accordingly, in his character of Visitor, made 
the following apportionment of it, — to the Prior 
eighty marks per annum ; for the monks, eighty 

♦ Harington's "Nugse Antiquae," vol. 2, pp. 136 — 138. Park's 
edition. The words which the worthy knight calls French, are 
supposed to be the following in Latin, being a translatipn oj^ the 
English lines given above : 

** lerunt ligna ut ungerent super se regem 
Dixeruntque Oliva?, in^pera, nobis." 
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pounds ; for repairs on the estates of the monas- 
tery, twenty pounds ; for wages to servants, ten 
pounds ; the residue of the yearly mcome to be 
applied to the repair of the churth. 

About this time they had a new Prior, William 
Bird, and in him the Bishop found an able sup- 
porter in his plan of reform. In the internal 
work of correction and discipline this Prior was 
all that the Bishop could desire; and his liberality 
in the great work of rebuilding the church was 
so unbounded as to swallow up the whole of his 
means, and reduce hiin to poverty before he died. 

The great Catastrophe was impending. In 
1535, Commissioners were appointed to inquire 
into the condition and the possessions of th« 
monasteries. The Commissioners appointed for 
Bath were Henry Cassell Knight, Henry Covell 
late mayor of Bath, and John Browne. The 
gross annual receipts were now found to be 
;t695 6 i^, while the annual disbursements 
amounted to £7^ 3 lo^, leaving a clear value of 
£(>\7 2 3 

An interval of nearly four years elapsed be- 
tween the making of this survey and the sur- 
render of Bath monastery into the hands of the 
crown. By the act passed in 1536, Henry was 
impowered to suppress all the monasteries whose 
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revenues did not exceed the value of £200 
a year. 

The larger houses made use of the respite thus 
afforded them to acquire friends at court. With 
the view of obtaining the protection of the 
powerful Thomas Lord Cromwell, who had been 
appointed visitor-general of the religious houses, 
the Prior and monks granted him a yearly pen- 
sion of five pounds, to be paid out of their manor 
of Ford. Cromwell accepted the ' compliment, 
and behaved considerately to the brethren two 
years afterwards, when the end came. Prior 
Holloway thought it safest to make a voluntary 
surrender of his abbey to the King's commis- 
sioners.. This took place June 29, 1539. 

The following pensions were allotted to the 
different members of the House : To William 
Holloway, prior, £Zo in money, with certain per- 
quisites out of the revenues of the baths, and a 
tenement situated in Stall Street, just within the 
South Gate, of the yearly rent of 20s. — To John 
Pitt, sub-prior, £(). — Richard Griffith, prior of 
the cell . of Dunster, Thomas Bathe, Nicholas 
Bathe, B.D., £^ each. — The remainiug pensions 
varied from £6 13s. 4d. to £^ 13s. 4d. 

The other possessions passed into the hands of 
the King ; and the religious house, which under ' 
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different names had existed for 863 years, was 
now finally dissolved. The chief historian of 
Bath has considered this the proper place to insert 
an account of its abbesses, abbots, and priors. 
Perhaps the list of abbesses and abbots would 
more fitly come in to the narrative at that junc- 
ture where the Abbey was transformed into a 
Priory. But neither there nor here could we in 
a compendious history of this kind accommodate 
a list which still lacks critical revision. The list 
in Warner differs from that in the Monasticon, 
and the whole is in confusion and uncertainty. 
The fact of chief interest in the catalogue is 
that the Archbishop and Martyr Elphege was 
Abbot of Bath. He was elected 970, and he 
became bishop of Winchester in 984. His name 
is still in our Calendar. (April 19) 

The list of the Priors, imperfect as it is, may 
be found interesting and even useful, as in the 
case of identifying the date of transactions with 
which any of their names are connected. Research 
or accidental discovery may supply some of the 
gaps. Warner gives them as follows : 

Peter was the first prior ; he occurs A. D. 11 59 and 
1175. 

Walter, sub-prior of Hyde ; he died at Wherwell 
May 31, 1 198. 
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Gilbert 

Robert was prior in 1205, and removed to the abbot's 
seat at Glastonbury in October 1223, which created a 
vacancy at Bath. 

Thomas was prior, 1258. 

Walter the second succeeded him in May 1261. 

Thomas the second, 1300. 

Robert de Cloppecote occurs in 1303 and 1332, in 
which year he died. 

Robert de Sutton succeeded March 12, 1332 ; but 
in June 1333 he was removed by a provisionary bull, and 
was translated to the priory of Dunster, with a pension of 
twenty marks. 

Thomas Christy was appointed in his room, Sepf 
24, 1333 ; and left the priory in August 1340. 

John de Berkelye 

John de Forde, 137 i. 

John de Walcote 

John de Dunster occurs in 1406 ; he died February 
6, 141 1, when the Chapter of Bath requested permission 
of the Bishop to choose a prior in his room ; which being 
granted, 

John de Tellesford a monk of Dunster, was elected 
March 10, 141 1 ; fourteen of the Bath monks and five of 
the Dunster monks being present. He died in 1425. 

William Southbroke succeeded ; he died June 7, 
1447. On his decease the monks of Bath differed about 
a successor, and unanimously requested the Bishop to 
nominate one, reserving to themselves however the right 
of future nomination. He accordingly appointed 

Thomas Laycock on the i6th September 1447. 
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Richard occurs as prior in 1476. 

John Cantlow in 1489. During his priorship the 
Archbishop of Canterbury visited this monastery. He 
re-built the hospital of S. Mary Magdalen in HoUoway, 
and the chancel of the church of S. Catherine, and died 
August 1499. 

William Bird succeeded. At his first election, Aug. 
31, he was rejected by the Bishop ; but subsequently 
through the mediation of the brethren he was admitted 
and instituted by Bishop Oliver King. He was munificent 
in re-building and adorning the abbey church, and he has 
left his mark upon it — the letter W and a bird in several 
places, are a rebus on his name, according to the wit of 
those times. He died, poor and blind, May 22, 1525. 

William Holway alias Gibbes was elected July 5, 
1525 ; and on his appointment vigorously applied himself 
to the completion of the abbey church. But the tide of 
change was too strong for him, and Jie judged it wisest to 
make a virtue of necessity and retire into private life. 
He left the abbey church an unfinished ruin, to wait for 
quieter times and the completing hand of Bishop Mon- 
tague. But the characteristic features by which the 
edifice is and always will be known, were already done. 
The west elevation with the heavenly ladder of the 
patriarch Jacob ; the large and limiinous windows of the 
clerestory, then such a marvel as to win for the church 
the name of the " Lantern of the west" — ^these were 
already there, and they stand forth in the Annals of 
Mediaeval Architectiu'e as specimens of a work which 
was interrupted and suspended by the Reformation. 

Among the acts of the last prior is one which 

h 
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may interest us in connection with the history 
of Architecture and Freemasonry. He granted 
to John Multon, Freemason, the reversion of the 
office for life of mason or superintendent of the 
works of the convent, with a stipend of 40s. 

So this privileged and envied fraternity came 
to its end — ^the mayor and aldermen reigned in 
Bath supreme, and the citizens might ring their 
bells without restraint 

Having thus followed the history of this 
ancient monastery and church down to its disso- 
lution, we have now to pick up the pieces and 
trace the reconstruction, so as to account for its 
present condition. Henry the Eighth sold the 
empty buildings and the chief possessions of the 
monastery, with *all the customary rights, to 
Humphrey CoUes, Esq., by patent bearing date 
March 16, 1542. And thus the City of Bath 
passed out of the influence of the ' Religious,' and 
became entirely subject to lay authority. In 
the following year an Act was passed for the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells to make one sole 
Chapter for the Bishop. Before long, Humphrey 
CoUes disposed of his purchase to Matthew 
Colthurst. 

The change of lands and houses from the 
hands of the religious into those of lay owners 
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was a very small affair. Nobody hardly felt this 
change. But the suspension of the works on 
the Abbey-Church must have been a change 
indeed. To see the ragged edifice stand suffer- 
ing and silent, uncheered by the hopeful echo of 
the hammer or the cheery clink of the trowel, 
must have seemed a stern evidence that times 
were changed. The whole gang of workmen and 
their wives and families must have felt the 
change, from the hodman up to the master Free- 
mason. The poor, to whom the monastery was 
the source of their daily bread, felt the change 
immediately, and respectable citizens with chil- 
dren to educate were not long in finding it out. 
But the Mayor could ring his bells ad libituniy 
and it was a good thing done after all. 

Henrys spoliation was succeeded by the 
humane and restorative time of Edward the 
Sixth. His young and unsullied name is linked 
with the pldest systematic foundation of schools. 
The Edward VI. Grammar Schools were founded 
from the remnants of church lands still remain- 
ing in the hands of the Crown. Fortunately, 
Henry had not sold to Colles the entire property 
of the monastery of Bath. By a Patent, dated 
July 12, 1552, Edward VI. granted to the City 
such lands and tenements within the city and its 

H2 
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suburbs as formerly belonged to the Priory and 
were then in possession of the Crown, for the 
maintenance of ten poor aged people, and for 
the instruction of the youth of the City by a 
proper master in the Latin tongue. The monas- 
teries kept schools and dispensed alms, and it 
was the loss of both these benefits, through the 
suppression of monasteries, that called for the 
measure of Edward. Hence the foundation of 
Bath Grammar School, 

In the beginning of 1560, Matthew Colthurst 
died, and the Priory with the main of its pro- 
perty, passed into the hands of his son Edmund. 
Forthwith this Edmund Colthurst presented to 
the city " the Carcass of S. Peter's Church" as 
Wood architecturally calls it ; but in the politer 
diction of Warner, "the Abbey-Church, dilapi- 
dated and dismantled." This he gave together 
with the land on the east, west, and north sides, 
for a parish church and churchyard. 

On the 27th of January, 1569, Edmund Col- 
thurst sold the Abbey-house with the park called 
jprior's Park, also lands tenements &c., in Bath, 
to Fulk Morley, in whose descendants the pro- 
perty was parted in two, and the Abbey-house, 
with adjacent ground, came to the Duke of 
Kingston (after whom Kingston Buildings and 
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Kingston Square were named), and through 
him has passed to the present possessor, Lord 
Manvers. 

The Prior Park portion was bought by Ralph 
Allen, from whom it passed to Bishop Warbur- 
ton; next to Viscount Hawarden, whose wife 
was a niece of Allen's. It then passed succes- 
sively by purchase to Mr. Chandler Brown and 
Mr. John Thomas, a Quaker of Bristol. In 1820 
it was purchased by the Roman Catholics for a 
Seminary, which was btoken up in 1856, the 
property being mortgaged to Mr. Raphael, whose 
representatives still retain possession, the present 
occupier being Thomas Thompson, Esq. 

In this century the baths began .to be more 
attended to • than formerly. We have three 
different writers of name, who give a particular 
account of their condition and uses at that time. 
The first is Leland, who visited Bath in 1542. 

"There be 2 springes of whote water in the west 
south-west part of the towne, whereoff the bigger is 
eaulled the Crosse-Bathe, bycause it hath a crosse erected 
in the middle of it This bathe is much frequented of 
people diseased with lepre, pokkes, scabbes, and great 
aches, and is temperate and pleasant, having a 11 or 12 
arches of stone in the sides for men to stonde under yn 
time of reyne. Many be holp by this bathe from scabbes 
and aches. 
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" The other bathe is a 2 hunderith foote of, and is lesse 
in compace withyn the waulle than the other, having but 
7 arches yn the waulle. This is caullid the Hote Bathe, 
for at cumming into it, men think that it would scald the 
flesch at the first, but after that the flesch ys warmied it 
is more tolerable and pleasaunt. 

" Both these bathes be in the midle of a lite street, and 
join to St John's Hospitale ; so that it may be thought 
that Reginald, bishop of Bathe, made this Hospitale nere 
these commune bathes to socour poore people resorting 
to them. 

" The King's Bathe is very faire and large, standing 
almost in the midle of the towne, and at the west end of 
the Cathedrale chirch. 

'^ The area that this bathe is yn is cumpassid with an 
high stone waulle. 

" The brimmes of this bathe hath a little walle cum- 
passing them, and in this waul be a 32 arches for men 
and women to stand separately in. To this bathe do 
Gentilmen resort. ^ 

" Ther goeth a sluise out of this bathe, and servid in 
tymes with water derivid out of it 2 places in Bath priorie 
usid for bathes, els voide, for in them be no springes. 

" The colour of the water of the baynes is as it were a 
depe blew se water, and rikith like a setling potte conti- 
nually, having sumwhat a sulphureus and sumwhat a 
pleasant savor. 

" The water that runnith from the 2 smaul bathes goit 
by a dike into Avon, by west bynethe the bridge. 

^^ The water that goith from the Kinge's Bath tumith a 
mylle, and after goith into Avon above Bath bridge. 
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" In all the three Bathes, a man may evidently see how 
the water burbelith up from the springes." 

The next author is Dr. William Turner, who 
was Dean of Wells and also chief physician to 
King Edward the Sixth. During the reign of 
Mary he was in exile on account of his attach- 
ment to the reformed religion, and he wrote a 
book on the baths of England, Germany, and 
Italy. From his book, which was published in 
1562, it appears that the waters of Bath were 
too little appreciated, and rich people went to 
the foreign baths. Thomas Lupton, a poet of 
that time, thus wrote : 

** How many use to Bathes abrode 
Far hence with cost to' range, 
Whereby they may their lothsome Lims 
To helthful Members change." 

The third author is in another sense the first. 
He IS the first author who devoted a whole book 
to the waters of Bath. The name of Dr. Jones 
stands at the head of the Literature of Bathy 
properly so called. He was a Welshman, and he 
seems to have bungled in the English name of 
his book, which is quoted sometimes as The Bathe 
of Battles Ayde, and sometimes as The Bathes of 
Bathes Ayde^ of which title the grammatical con- 
struction is not readily apparent. It may be 
curious to see an appreciation of his work by an 
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author of the same profession a long century 
after, Dr. Guidott " About the same Time also 
one Jokn Jones^ ^n honest Cambro-Britony fre- 
quenting the Baths for Practice, composed a little 
treatise of them, which he calls Bath's Aidy in 
which are some Things not contemptible, though 
in a plain Country Dress, and which might satisfy 
and gratify the Appetite of those Times, which 
fed more heartily and healthily too, on good 
Beef and Bag- Pudding, than we do now upon 
Kickshaws and Haut-gusts ; yet nothing of the 
true' Nature is there discovered, only, as in almost 
all former Writers of Baths, chiefly Catholick, 
a strong Stench of Sulphur, and a great ado 
about a Subterranean Fire, a fit resemblance of 
Hell, at least of Purgatory."* 

A Map of Bath was added to Dn Jones's book, 
and it is the oldest extant delineation of the city, 
representing its plan as it was in 1572. Wood 
copied it for his Description of Bath (1765), and 
from his book it is re-produced here.' As 
Wood dpughtily says : " The reprinting Doctor 
Jone^s View of the City may be the means of 
informing Pofterity of feveral things already 
grown obfolete ; it will demonftrate the State of 
Bath foon after the Reformation &c" The 

* A Discourse of Bath, p. 49. 
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letters and figures of reference on the Map are 
partly Dr. Jones's and partly Wood's. The 
references of Dr. Jones are as follows : 

A. The Church of Saint Mary by the North Gate. 

B. High Street. 

C. The Market House. 

D. The King's Bath. 

E. The Church of Saint Peter the Apostle, 

F. The Abbey. 

G. Abbey Gate. 

H. The Church of Saint J antes the Great by the South 
Gate. 

I, Stati Street. 

K. Abbey Lane. 

L. The Tennis Court 

M. Stair s Church. 

N. Cheap Street. 

O. Locks Lane. 

P. Vicarage Lane. 

Q. Spurriers Lane. 

R. The Timber Green, 

S. The Church of St. Michael. 

T. West-GateStreet. 

V. Saint JohtCs Hospital. 
W. Cross Bath. 

X. Lepers Bath. 

Y. Hot Bath. 

The parts of the City that were neither 
named nor referred to by Doctor Jones were 
as foUoweth : 
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Z. Saint MichaePs Church, belonging to the Parish of 
that name, lying without the North Gate of the City. 

a.a. Part of a Ditch on the outside of the Wall that 
surrounded the body of the City, long since filled up, and 
perhaps mistaken for a Bog by such as dug into it in Mr. 
Glanvill^s time. 

b. Horse Street in the Berton of Bath; which Berton 
appeared to Leland in the year 1542 as Meadow Land 
home to the Street 

c. South Gate, just without which the remains of a 
Draw Bridge were fotmd within our own memory. 

d. West Gate. 

e. Nortii Gate. 

f. East Gate. 

g. Saint Lawrences Gate, to the South of which Leland 
describes a long street that subsisted in the year 1542, 
and extended against the North side of Blake-Leigh as a 
Subiu-b to Bath. 

h. Gascoynfs Tower. 

i Counter's Tower, but hid by the adjoining Church. 

1. St, Catharines Hospital 

m. Bell Tree Lane. 

n. The Grove. 

o. That part of the City Wall where a growing Rock 
is shewn. 

p. A large Meadow called the Hatr^^ and making one 
part of the Berton of Bath. 

q. A small Meadow called the Ambrey^ another part 
of the Berton of Bath. 
r. The Ambrey House. 
s.s. Waldcot ^\x^^X. 
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t2. Old Street 

2.t Broad Street 

u. St MichaeV^ Conduit 

w. St Marfs Conduit. 

X. Cross Bath Lane. 

y. Saint Michael's Street, or rather Lane. 

2. Fish Cross Lane. 

1. Lot Lane. 

2. Boat-Stall Lane. 

3. Bynebury Lane. 

4. St. Jame^ s Street* 

5. Nowhere Lane. 

6. St Marfs Rampire. 

7. Gascoyn% or rather St MichaePs Rampire. 

8. St yame^% Rampire. 

10. Berton Lane, the antient Way to Berton. House, 
or the Farm House of the Berton of Bath, 

Dr. Jones's map is the grand luminary of Bath 
topography. By that we see that a path from 
the East Gate led down to the river side, Where 
was a ferry over to Bathwick, to what now is 
Pulteney Street. If the road was rough and 
neglected, the green of the opposite fields looked 
merry on a summer's morning, and the move- 
ment of the river, more rapid than now, was 
exhilarating. Now, one of the chief natural 
embellishments of the site is shut out and 
ignored, so that a stranger passing down 
"Bridge Street" to Pulteney Street would not 
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surmise that he had passed over a river. No 
doubt some wary member of the Geographical 
Section of the British Association, wont to 
exercise his faculties in the cognition of natural 
features, might mentally trace the obscure career 
of the Somersetshire Avon, as it passes under a 
street and two rows of shop-fronted houses. 

But for the rest of us, whose minds are 
dependent on our senses, it is a real privation, 
that a goodly stream, with its light airs and 
solemn moods in changeful play, should be put 
away under ground in darkness and disgrace, 
like some naughty drain, an outcast from 
heaven's sweet influences, where no breeze can 
urge it to a smile. 

Will the day ever come when this great error 
shall be repaired, and an open river be restored 
to the view, renewing the face of the town, as 
York has been transformed by the New Lendal 
Bridge ? 

The notice which these writings attracted had 
the effect of increasing the reputation of the 
waters, and of drawing visitors to Bath, and as a 
proof that a superior class came hither for cure, 
it is mentioned that the Cross Bath was reserved 
for the better sort of people. 

The " New Bath," as it was then called, was 
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constructed at the cost of Mr. Bellot, in 1597. 
This was one of his charitable works for the 
benefit of the poor. Its name was changed, in 
161 5, after it had been used by Anne, the 
Queen of James I., and it has since been known 
as the " Queen's Bath." 

The cause of the Queen's using the people's 
bath is thus related. As the Queen was bathing 
in the King's Bath, there arose from the bottom 
of the cistern, just by the side of her Majesty, a 
flame of fire like a candle, which then spread 
itself on the surface into a large circle of light 
and disappeared. The Queen was frightened, 
and though assured by the doctors that it had 
proceeded only from natural causes, she would 
bathe no more in that bath, but went to the bath 
which has since borne her title. 

In the year 1590, a new Charter was procured 
from Elizabeth, confirming to the city all its 
ancient corporate rights properties and jurisdic- 
tion, and erecting the ofHcial body into a 
Corporation^ a term now for the first time intro- 
duced into the history of the borough. The 
creation of freemen was vested in this Corpora- 
tion. The effect of this Elizabethan charter was 
to establish the position of that municipal 
bureaucracy which had grown up to have and 
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claim privileges and interests apart from the 
mass of the freemen. At the same time the 
area of the municipal jurisdiction was ex- 
tended. Hitherto the Borough Walls, which 
did not include more than 50 acres, had limited 
the authority of its mayor and justices ; but by 
the metes and boundaries of Elizabeth's charter, 
a large sweep of new territory was added to the 
city, including the farm of Berton and a large 
part of the parish of Walcot 

In the following year, 1591, Elizabeth visited 
her godson Sir John Harington at his mansion 
at Kelston (then Kelvestan)^ and took this oppor- 
tunity of seeing Bath. Warner records a tradi- 
tion, that she slept at Barton-house, the residence 
of William Sherstone, the first mayor under the 
new Charter. 

The further progress of Bath may be traced 
in its causes and effects through the following 
letter by Sir John Harington. Much good was 
done by the watchful attention of this influential 
knight. 

" The citie of Bathe, my Lord, [probably Lord Burleigh] 
being both poore enough and proude enough, hath, since 
her Highnesse being there, wonderfully beautified itselfe 
in fine houses for victualling and lodging, but decayes as 
fast as their ancient and honest trades of merchandize 
and clothing. The fair church her Highnesse gave order 
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should be re-edified, stands at a stay ; and their common 
sewer, which before stood in an ill place, stands now in no 
place, for they have not any at all ; which for a towne so 
plentifullye served of water, in a countrey so well provided 
of stone, in a place resorted imto so greatly, (being at two 
times of the yeare, as it were the pilgrimage of health to 
all saints) methinke seemeth an unworthie and dishonour- 
able thing. Wherefore, if your Lordship would authorize 
me, or some wiser than me, to take a strict account of the 
money, by her Majesty's gracious graunt gathered and to 
be gathered, which, in the opinion of manie, cannot be 
lesse than ten thousand pounds, (though not to wrong 
them, I think they have bestowed upon the point of 10,000 
pounds, abating but one cipher) I would not doubt of a 
ruinate church to make a reverent church, and of an 
unsavorie town a most sweet town. 

" This I do the rather write, because your Lordship, and 
the rest of her Majestie's most honoiurable counsel, thought 
me once worthie to be the Steward of that towne, but that 
the wiser counsel of the towne thought it not meet, out of 
a deeper reach, lest being already their poore neigbour, 
this increase might have made my estate too great among 
them. For indeed the fee belonging to it, and some 
o^her commodities annexed, might have bin worth to me, 
de claro viis and modis, per annum cccclxxx^. 

" Moreover I am to certify your Lordship, that the 
spring taken out of the hot bath into the private doth not 
annoy or prejudice the virtue of the bote bath, and her 
Majesty hath been lately enformed. And it is not un- 
necessarie, for some honourable persons that come hither, 
sometimes to have such a private bath." 
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And indeed it was at that time quite neces- 
sary that some gentleman, or person in an inde- 
pendent position, should take note of the pro- 
ceedings of the chief authorities. There was 
some gross jobbing in church property. 

In 1573, the four parish churches, viz., (i) S. 
Peter and S. Paul, (2) Stalls with Widcombe, 
(3) S. Michael, (4) S. James, were consolidated 
into one rectory, and the patronage was vested 
in the corporation. At the next vacancy, in 
1577, no one was presented until 1584, when 
they put in * Sir Richard Meredith.' This Mere- 
dith was a tool The same year he leased to 
the corporation all the benefice for fifty years, 
reserving to himself only the vicarage house of 
Stalls. The corporation was to pay him ;£"62 
a-year. The consecrated ground was soon built 
over. Stalls churchyard was covered with houses, 
* service was discontinued in Stalls Church, it fell 
into neglect and ruin, and its exact site is now 
unknown. Consequent upon the same transac- 
tion arose that hideous obstruction of three rows 
of houses before the north front of the Abbey 
Church, which was not removed till the nine- 
teenth century. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 




E now enter upon the Century which 
is distinguished by our civil strife. 
The first quarter of it was cheerful 
enough, but in the second quarter those political 
and religious animosities were aroused, which 
ended in the dissolution of the Monarchy. These 
quarrels bred a thoughtful and sullen humour, 
and some have even said that England has never 
since been merry England, When the ancient 
constitution was restored in 1660, the community 
was for many years touched with an access of 
gaiety ; and especially that region of society 
which was in contact with the Court. The last 
quarter of the Century was saddened by the 

I 
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gloomy reign of James ii. ; but the happy revo- 
lution of 1688 restored fair weather again before 
1700. 

In all or most of these movements Bath had 
her part. She was by turns a royalist and a 
parliamentary garrison — her hill-sides witnessed 
a battle of the, contending parties, and the fall 
of a gallant royalist, which has for ever ennobled 
a spot in her environs. Out of these troublous 
times sprang a man of remarkable character, 
the greatest of those whom Bath can call her 
sons. 

We are no longer groping in the twilight of 
history. We are no longer confined to the ob- 
servation of a few distinguished figures, half- 
revealed through the gloom, heading and direct-: 
ing the undistinguishable masses. Physiognomies 
now emerge to view in the stream of moving life 
— we can now appreciate personal characters and 
individual aims. Their success and their defeat 
— their obstinacy and their candour — their self- 
seeking and their public spirit — their generosity 
and their vindictiveness — ^their heroism and their 
meanness, now begin to exhibit themselves in 
the full light of distinct information. 

The first great event for Bath which marks 
this century is the completion of the Abbey 
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Church by Bishop Montague and other benefac- 
tors who followed his good example. It is attri- 
buted to Sir John Harington, that good angel of 
Bath, that he first instigated Bishop Mont^ue 
to this work. On one occasion he is said to have 
drawn him inside the building to get out of a 
shower of rain, and to have made the bishop 
sensible of the state of the second church in his 
diocese by getting him wet within its sacred 
walls. On another occasion, with more ceremony 
he took a public opportunity of presenting and 
reciting to the bishop a copy of Latin verses, in 
which the wretched condition of the Abbey 
Church was depicted and deplored. This was 
jn 1609, between which time and his translation 
to Winchester in 161 6, he spent one thousand 
pounds on the church, and was the means of 
eliciting large sums from others for the same 
work. H^ died at Winchester in 161 8, and his 
body was removed to the church which he had 
re-edified, where he lies almost in the centre of 
the nave, under a conspicuous monument. In 
his time the church was brought up to the con- 
dition, as far as the substantial fabric is con- 
cerned, in which it first appeared to your elder 
contemporaries. The reader will hardly find it 
tiresome, if I add the account which the quaint 

I 2 
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old Church historian, Fuller, has in his Worthies 
written of this church. 

"We begin with Bath Abbey church, considerable in 
its several conditions, viz., the beginning, obstructing, 
decaying, repairing, and finishing thereof. 

" I. It was begun by Oliver King, bishop of this diocese, 
in the reign of Henry VII., and the west end most 
curiously cut and carved with angels climbing up a ladder 
to heaven ; but this bishop died before the finishing 
thereof. 

" 2. His death obstructed this structure, so that it stood 
a long time neglected, which gave occasion for one or two 
to write on the church-wall with charcoal : 

* O Church, I wail thy woful plight ! 

* Whom King^ nor Cardinal, Clark, nor Knight, 

* Have yet restored to ancient right.' 

Alluding herein to Bishop King, who begun it, and his 
four successors in thirty-five years, viz.. Cardinals Adrian 
and Wolsey, Bishop Clark, and Bishop Knight, con- 
tributing nothing to the effectual finishing thereof. 

" 3. The decay and almost ruin thereof followed when 
it felt in part the hammers which knocked down all abbies. 
True it is the commissioners proffered to sell the church 
to the townsmen imder 500 marks. But the townsmen, 
fearing if they bought it so cheape to be thought to cozin 
the king, so that the purchase might come under the 
compasse of concealed lands, refused the proffer. Here- 
upon the glass, iron, bells, and lead, (which last amounted 
alone to 480 ton) provided for the finishing thereof, were 
sold, and sent over beyond the seas, if a ship-wrack (as 
some report) met them not on the way. 
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" 4. For the repairing thereof collections were made all 
over the land in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though 
inconsiderable either in themselves, or through the cor- 
ruption of others. Only honest Mr. Billett (whom I take 
to be the same with him who was designed executor to the 
will of William Cecil Lord Burleigh) disbursed good sums 
to the repairing thereof, and a stranger under a feigned 
name tooke the confidence thus to play the poet and 
prophet on this structure : 

* Be blithe, fair Kirck, when Hempe is past 
' Thine Olive that ill winds did blast, 
' Shall flourish green for age to last ! 

* Cassidore.' 

By Hempe understand Henry VI XL, Edward VI., Queen 
Mary, King Philip, and Queen Elizabeth. The author, I 
suspect, had a tang of the casky and being parcel popish, 
expected the finishing of this church at the return of their 
religion ; but his prediction was verified in a better sense, 
when this church 

" 5. Was finished by James Montague, bishop of this 
see, disbursing vast sums in the same, though the better 
enabled thereunto by his mines at Mynedep ; so that he 
did but remove the lead from the bowels of the earth to 
the roofe of the church, wherein he lies enterred under a 
fair monument. This church is both spacious and 
specious, most lightsome as ever I beheld, proceeding 
from the greatness of the windows^ and the whiteness of 
the glass therein. 

" All I have more to add is only this, that the parable 
of Jotham (Judges ix. 8) is on this church most curiously 
wrought, (in allusion to the christian simame of the first 
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founder thereof,) how the trees going to choose them a 
king, proferred the place to the olive. Now when lately 
one Oliver was for a time commander in chief in this 
land, some (from whom more gravity might have been 
expected) beheld this picture as a prophetical prediction 
so apt are English fancies to take fire at every spark of 
conceit. But seeing since that Olive hath been blasted 
root and branches, this pretended prophecy with that 
observation is withered away." 

At this time the rights of the freemen of. 
Bath in the common lands of the borough began 
to stir a good deal of commotion. A violent 
dispute broke out between the landlord, William 
Snigge, Esq., and the citizens of Bath, relative to 
a right of pasture which they claimed, during 
certain seasons of the year, upon the Barton 
Farm. It was carried to Chancery, and that 
court, by an order made February i8, 1619, 
referred the matter to the arbitration of 
Nicholas Hyde, Esq., Recorder of the City of 
Bath. He made his award in June 1619, allotting 
to the citizens certain portions of the estate to 
their entire use, and leaving to William Snigge 
and his heirs the residue in severalty discharged 
of common. The mayor aldermen and citizens 
were to hold and enjoy, in lieu of their indefinite 
right of common, those parcels of land belonging 
to Barton Farm, called West-Furlong or West- 
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Field, bounded by the Bristol Road on the south, 
the Weston Road on the west, the common- 
field of Walcot on the north, and Kingsmead- 
Furlong on the east. The grounds thus allotted 
to be called the Bath CommofiSy and be used as 
such by the citizens and free burgesses of Bath 
inhabiting that city. These Commons to be 
ordered and governed, hayned, freethed, stocked, 
stinted, and husbanded, according to orders and 
constitutions to be made and established by the 
mayor and common-council of the city, and not 
at any time to be converted to the private profit 
of any in particular. — ^These Commons were 
afterwards a bone of contention between the 
Corporation and the Freemen^ and the dispute 
was not finally settled until the nineteenth 
century.* 

During the parliamentary war Bath expe- 
rienced several revolutions. It started royalist, 
and was garrisoned by the king at a cost of ;£^7000. 
Though twice possessed by the republicans, it 
never ceased to be royalist at heart. Its attach- 
ment to the house of Stuart was so deep-rooted 
at length, as to involve it in Jacobite intrigueis 
after the accession of the house of Hanover. 

In running over the story of these events, 

• See the " Chronicle" at the end of this rolume, Anno 1791. 
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there are two parts on which we shall dwell with 
more attention, because of their intimate associa- 
tion with Bath. Thes^ are the battle of Lans- 
down and the career of William Prynne. 

Charles I. raised the standard of war at Not- 
tingham, Aug. 25, 1642, and sent the Marquis of 
Hertford into the West. All the gentlemen of 
Somersetshire, except Popham and Horner, were 
counted as adherents of the King. The Mar- 
quis reached Bath at the time when the general 
assizes were held, and there met and consulted 
with the most considerable persons of the county. 
He then proceeded to Wells, which he made hi^ 
head quarters. 

But soon the Earl of Bedford, on the parlia- 
ment side, obliged the Marquis to retire, and 
Bath with part of Somerset changed masters. 
Then Sir William Waller raised a new force in 
the county, and made Bath his head quarters. 

Next we find the Marquis of Hertford with 
Prince Rupert so near to Bath as Bradford. 
Sharp skirmishes took place daily between his 
people and those of Sir William Waller in Bath. 
The latter received important augmentations of 
force, and particularly a regiment of five hundred 
horse under Sir Arthur Hazlerig. These were 
armed in bright plated armour, perfect cuirassiers, 
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the first seen on either side, and the royalists 
called them the Regiment of Lobsters, 

Having thus sketched the main positions on 
the eve of the battle of Lansdown, that event 
shall be related in the words of Clarendon. 

"The contention was hitherto with parties, in which 
the successes were various, and almost with equal Idsses : 
for as Sir William Waller, upon the first advance from 
Wells, beat up a regiment of horse and dragoons of Sir 
James Hamilton's and dispersed them, so within two 
days, the King's forces beat a party of his from a pass 
near Bath, where the enemy lost two field-pieces and near 
an hundred men. But Sir William Waller had the advan- 
tage in his ground, having a good city, well furnished with 
provisions, to quarter his army together in ; and so in his 
choice not to fight but upon extraordinary advantage. 
Whereas the King's forces must either disperse themselves, 
and so give the enemy advantoge upon their quarters, or, 
keeping near together, lodge in the field, and endure great 
distress of provision : the country being so disaffected 
that only force could bring in any supply or relief Here- 
upon, after several attempts to engage the enemy to a 
battle upon equal terms, which, having the advantage, he 
wisely avoided, the Marquis and Prince Maurice advanced 
with their whole body to Marsfield, five miles beyond 
Bath, towards Oxford : presuming, that by this means, 
they should draw the enemy from the place of advantage, 
their chief business being to hinder them from joining 
, with the King. And if they had been able to preserve 
that temper, and neglected the enemy till they had quitted 
their advantages, it is probable they might have fought 
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upon as good terms as they desired. But the unreasonable 
contempt they had of the enemy, and confidence they 
should prevail in any ground, with the straits they en- 
dured for want of provisions, and their waste of ammu- 
nition, which was spent as much in the daily hedge- 
skirmishes, and upon their guards, being so near, as could 
have been in battle, would not admit that patience ; for 
Sir William Waller, who was not to suffer that body to 
join with the King, no sooner drew out his whole army 
to Lansdown, which looked towards Marsfield, but they 
suffered themselves to be engaged upon great disadvantage. 
" It was upon the fifth of July, when Sir William Waller, 
as soon as it was light, possessed himself of that hill ; and 
after he had, upon the brow of the hill over the highway, 
raised breastworks with fagots and earth, and planted 
cannon there, he sent a strong party of Horse towards 
Marsfield, which quickly alarumed the other army, and 
was shortly driven back to their body. As great a mind 
as the King's forces had to cope with the enemy, when 
they had drawn into battalia, and found the enemy fixed 
on the top of the hill, they resolved not to attack them 
upon so great disadvantage ; and so retired again to their 
old quarters : which Sir William Waller perceiving, sent 
his whole body of horse and dragoons down the hill, to 
charge the rear and Rank of the King's forces ; which 
they did thoroughly, the regiment of cuirassiers so 
amazing the horse they charged, that they totally routed 
them ; and standing firm and unshaken themselves^ gave 
so great terror to the King's horse, who had never before 
turned from an enemy, that no example of their officers, 
who did their parts with invincible courage, could make 
them charge with the same confidence and in the same 
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manner they had (usually) done. However, in the end, 
after Sir Nicholas Slanning, with three hundred mus- 
keteers, had fallen upon and beaten their reserve of 
dragooners, Prince Maurice and the Earl of Carnarvon 
rallying their horse, and winging them with the Cornish 
musketeers, charged the enemy's horse again, and totally 
routed them ; and in the same manner received two bodies 
more, and routed and chased them to the hill, where they 
stood in a place almost inaccessible. On the brow of the 
hill there were breastworks, on which were pretty bodies 
of small shot and some cannon ; on either flank grew a 
pretty thick wood towards the declining of the hill, in 
which strong parties of musketeers were placed ; at the 
rear was a very fair plain, where the reserves of horse 
and foot stood ranged ; yet the Cornish foot were so far 
from being appalled at this disadvantage, that they desired 
to fall on, and cried out ^ that they might have leave to 
fetch off those cannon.' In the end, order was given to 
attempt the hill with horse and foot. Two strong parties 
of musketeers were sent into the woods which flanked 
the enemy ; and the horse and musketeers up the road- 
way, which were charged by the enemy's horse and 
routed ; then Sir Bevil Greenvil advanced, with a party 
of horse on his right hand, that ground being best for 
them, and his musketeers on the left, himself leading up 
his pikes in the middle ; and in the face of their cannon, 
dnd small-shot from their breast-works, gained the brow 
of the hill, having sustained two full charges of the 
enemy's horse ; but in their third charge, his horse failing, 
and gfiving ground, he received, after other wounds, a 
blow on the head with a poleaxe, with which he fell, and 
many of his officers about him ; yet the musketeers fired 
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so fast upon the horse, that they quitted their ground, and 
the two wings, who were sent to clear the woods, having 
done their work, and gained those parts of the hill, at the 
same time they beat off their foot, and became possessed 
of their breast-works, and so made way for their whole 
body of horse, foot, and cannon to ascend the hill ; which 
they quickly did, and planted themselves on the groimd 
which they had won ; the enemy retiring about demi- 
culverin shot behind a stone wall upon the same level, 
and standing in reasonable good order. 

Either party was sufficiently tired and battered to be 
contented to stand still. The King's horse were so shaken 
that of two thousand which were upon the field in the 
morning, there were not above six hundred on the top of 
the hill. The enemy was exceedingly scattered too, and 
had no mind to venture on plain ground with those who 
had beaten them from the hill ; so that exchanging only 
some shot from their ordnance, they looked one at 
another till the night interposed. About twelve of the 
clock, it being very dark, the enemy made a show of 
moving, towards the ground they had lost ; but giving a 
smart volley of small shot, and finding themselves an- 
swered with the like, they made no more noise : which 
the Prince observing, he sent a common soldier to hearken 
as near the place where they were as he could ; who 
brought word that the enemy had left lighted matches in 
the wall behind which they had lain, and were drawn o# 
the field, which was true ; so that as soon as it was day, 
the King's army found themselves possessed entirely of 
the field, and the dead, and all other ensigns of victory : 
Sir William Waller being marched to Bath, in so much 
disorder and apprehension, that he left a great store of 
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arms and ten barrels of powder behind him ; which was a 
very seasonable supply to the other side, who had spent 
in that day's service no less than fourscore barrels, and 
had not a safe proportion left. 

"In this battle, on the king's part, there were more 
officers and gentlemen of quality slain than common men, 
and more hurt than slain. That which would have 
clouded any victory, and made the loss of others the less 
spoken of, was the death of Sir Bevil Greenvil : who was 
indeed an excellent person, whose activity, interest and 
reputation was the foundation of what had been done in 
Cornwall ; and his temper and affections so public, that 
no accidents which happened could make any impression 
in him : and his example kept others from taking any- 
thing ill, or at least seeming to do so. In a word, a 
brighter courage, and a gentler disposition were never 
married together, to make the most cheerful and innocent 
conversation.'' 

This battle took place on July 5, 1643. O^i 
the spot where Sir Bevil Grenville fell, a monu- 
ment was erected in 1720, by the Honorable 
George Greville, Lord Lansdowne. On its 
north tablet are some heroic verses in English, 
and this motto in Latin : Dulce est pro patria 
mori. It is the most famous landmark about 
Bath, and the place is regarded with a sacred 
respect. Sir Bevil did not die there : he was 
carried to Cold Ashton Rectory, and there he 
expired. 
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Eight days later there was a battle at 'the 
Devizes/ where Lord Wilmot on the king's side 
was victorious, and Waller fled with a few sol- 
diers to Bristol. Whereupon the Cornish army, 
falling back from Lord Wilmot's forces, took 
possession of Bath; the garrison of which, terri- 
fied by the defeat of Waller, made no resistance 
to them. The Marquis of Hertford and Prince 
Maurice presently came to Bath, whence they 
a^dvanced against Bristol, which fell into their 
hands. At the close of this year (1643) provi- 
sion was made by letters-patent dated at Oxford, 
for the governors of the garrison towns in East 
Somerset, and the governor of Bath had an 
appointment of £y a week. 

Bath remained in the possession of the royalists 
until July 29, 1645, when the republicans got it 
again. It was taken by a sort of surprise. 
Prynne charges the governor with treachery, but 
by another account it was a sudden panic But 
even with a republican garrison the sentiment of 
. the town was royalist, and Fairfax endeavoured 
to subdue their spirit by heavy exactions and by 
quartering upon the inhabitants such numbers 
of soldiery as was intolerably buirthensome. At 
this time the interests of the city were greatly 
protected by Captain Harington, son of John 
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Harington, Esq., of Kelston, and grandson of 
the famous Sir John Harington, knight This 
Captain Harington held a commission in the 
parliamentary army for the express purpose of 
serving his friends and averting the curse of war 
from his neighbourhood; for he was royalist at 
heart, and he entered the rebel army with the 
connivance of eminent persons on the royal side. 
To him then they had resort when Fairfax tried 
to convert the mind of Bath by a spell of dragon- 
nading. We have A Letter to Captain Haring- 
ton^ at his Quarters in Taunton, 1646, which 
begins thus : — " Good Sir, It is commanded me 
to give the thanks of our Citie of Bath and all 
its inhabitants, to you for your good care and 
concern in providing your owne company to 
come hither, and thereby preventing such dis- 
order as doth often happen, too oft, under soldier- 
like quarterings. The troop behaved well, as it 
was expected your good direction did so endea- 
vour they should." 

John Harington the father, the owner of Kel- 
ston Park at this time, was a staunch republican 
and he had made himself conspicuous in Parlia- 
ment and obnoxious to the royal side. Hence, 
when enquiry was made at the time of the 
Restoration in 1660, after persons to be excluded 
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from the benefits of the Act of Indemnity, there 
was a sharp correspondence touching the con- 
duct of his son, Captain Harington. Mr. Hyde 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor) wrote to Lord 
Poulett, the Lord Lieutenant of the County, such 
a letter as drew from Lord Poulett the following 
answer : — 

The Lord Pouletfs Answer to Mr, Hyde 
'' Sir, 

" My confidence of the zeal of our County of 
Somerset, during the general disturbance, for the late 
King's service, will not bear so heavy accusation against 
us, as to demand a strict inquiry into our former conduct; 
and shall not be deficient in giving such information as 
will afford you satisfaction, and do us no small honour. 
I have submitted your letter to Mr. Harington ; whatever 
his father's principles led him to, his son is no object of 
wrath for his Majesty's displeasure. The inclosed certifi- 
cate will yield you true account of his and our duty and 
sufferings. He did bear commission from Oliver Crom- 
wel, but at our request, to protect us from ruin and 
plunder. His own honesty did make him about to refuse 
acting, but we dreaded the consequences to ourselves, 
and families. His complyance rendered him exposed to 
loss of friends and relations in battle and loss of fortune 
• in many acts of goodness. This county is under great 
obligations to this gendeman, and our duty obliges us to 
render him our best services to protect him from his 
Majesty's displeasure. The King's cause was no sufferer 
in this matter : and such a singular and nice circimistance 
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as fighting against conscience, and yet for conscience 
sake, does give Mr. H. great title to pardon, nay, rather 
thanks and rewards. We ^who subscribe this are ready 
to submit to any pains or penalties for this man's sake, 
whose honourable family and descent, as well as his own 
good name and character in our county, claim our best 
acknowledgments. Pray, sir, let these reasons urge your 
endeavours to spare his family, and interceed for Mr. 
H.'s free pardon, which will confirm the duty of all the 
poor sufferers of this county of Somerset to his Majestie's 
best services on all occasions. In hopes whereof, I remain 

" Your servant to command, 

" POULETT. 

"P.S. The city of Bathe was much protected and 
preserved by Mr. Harington*s accepting Oliver's commis- 
sion, which else had been exposed to plunder and ruin : 
which he totally prevented by his good endeavours and 
friends, to his great loss and injury, as the Earl of Marl- 
borough, his father-in-law, can testify to the Council." 

This letter was accompanied by a certificate^ 
numerously and influentially signed, to the same 
effect. It is referred to in the body of the letter 

The City of Bath now remained in the hands 
of the republicans until the return of Charles II. 
A project was formed on the death of Cromwell 
in 1659, to surprise Bristol and Bath for the 
King, and the enterprise was committed to 
Major-General Massey. But this purpose was 
thwarted by the vigilance of Captain Chapman, 

K 
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commander of the train bands of the City of 
Bath, and a bitter anti-royalist. 

The joyful event of 1660 was rapturously wel- 
comed by the citizens of Bath, who lost no time 
in congratulating the royal wanderer on his 
restoration to the throne of his father. Mr. Prynne 
has left us an account of the address of Bath, 
and the testimonies of joy which it displayed on 
the coronation of Charles II in 1661. This 
address was presented to the King by Prynne 
himself, and his Majesty in returning thanks to 
the city and citizens of Bath, assured them of his 
royal favour; "the rather that they had freely 
chosen Mr. Prynne for one of their citizens in 
this parliament, who was so good a friend to him 
and had done him and his whole kingdom such 
good service." 

But it is time that we direct our attention to 
the heroic career of Mr. Prynne, who was at this 
time restored to Parliament and reinstated in the 
Recordership of the City of Bath. 

In the course of the development of the British 
Constitution and the growth of private fortunes, 
the time was to come when a seat in Parliament 
would be desired for its own sake. But in the 
seventeenth century, we still find the Borough 
has to solicit very humbly the services of a com- 
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patent person to undertake this irksome duty, 
and to offer him in some shape or other a remu- 
neration or acknowledgment. On Dec. 6, 1645, 
the Mayor and Aldermen addressed a letter to 
John Harington, Esq., of Kelston, conveying 
their election of him " for Burgess of the House 
of Commons in this present Parliament for our 
said Cittie, and do hope you will accept the 
trouble thereof" Upon this follow divers meet- 
ings with the corporation, and dinings and drink- 
ings ; as a consequence of which a sum had to 
be paid for drinking-vessels ; and as another 
consequence, Harington and Sir John Horner 
were elected to serve in Parliament, the mayor 
promising them a horse a-piece when^ they went 
to London. 

The great Representative of Bath in this Cen- 
tury was William Prynne. He was grandson, 
by his mother's side, of William Sherstone, the 
first mayor of Bath under Elizabeth's charter. 
He received his education in this city ; he was 
Recorder of Bath, and he represented Bath in 
three successive Parliaments. He belongs not 
only to Bath but to his country. In early life, 
soon after he was called to the bar, he wrote a 
book entitled Histrio-Mastix against plays, mas- 
querades, and balls. Some of his reflections 

K 2 
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seeming to be directed against the king, queen, 
and church-establishment, he was arraigned in 
the Star-Chamber. His book was condemned 
to be burned by the hangman, the author to be 
expelled from the bar, to pay a fine of £^000, to 
lose his ears, and to be imprisoned for life. From 
his prison he uttered a political libel which 
brought down upon him a second sentence, to 
lose the remains of his ears which the first clip- 
ping had spared, and to pay another fine of 
£$000, After this he was removed under an 
order of council to Mont Orgueil, in Jersey, where 
he suffered four years of solitary life, forbidden 
the use of pen ink or paper. 

In 1640, the House of Commons reversed the 
sentence of the Star-Chamber, and recalled 
Prynne. He entered London in triumph, and 
becaftie a resolute leader of the Parliamentary 
party. But when he saw that this faction was 
aiming at the destruction of the Constitution, he 
left them, and became the firmest adherent to 
the cause of Royalty. Acerbity and revenge 
would have been held as the leading marks of 
this man's character, had he not shewn by this 
step how superior he was to personal considera- 
tions. He must have had a great soul who, 
putting aside his own irremediable wrongs and 
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bitter indignities, could perceive that duty and 

patriotism demanded his alliance with the party 

which had so remorselessly persecuted him. 

Now he demonstrated in the House of 

Commons the injustice of the course in which 

Parliament was embarking, and he maintained 

that the concessions which had been extorted 

from the king in the Isle of Wigl;it were sufficient 

It was at this juncture that he was elected 

Recorder of Bath, and was united in action with 

those who supported the Royal cause in this 

city. When Charles the First was beheaded, he 

transmitted to Bath and other considerable 

towns, copies of a proclamation of Charles the 

Second. His loyalty caused him a long 

imprisonment. He was seized by the army, and 

confined successively to the Castles of Dunster, 

Taunton, and Pendennis. One James Ash, a 

member of the rump parliament, was made 

recorder in his place. But his popularity in 

Bath was undiminished, for on the restoration of 

the secluded members by General Monk, the 

Mayor and Corporation sent him the following 

congratulatory letter : — 

Bath, 27 Feb., 1659. 

Worthy Sir. — We have received yours, together with the 

votes therein enclosed, and return you many and hearty 

thanks for your renxembrance of us in the midst of those 
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your so weighty concerns, and heartily congratulate your 
happy return to that trust and undertaking on which our 
rights and liberties depend, and shall at all times pray for 
a blessing on your endeavoiu"s, remaining as we subscribe 
ourselves Sir, your affectionate friends and servants, 

John Briggs, Mayor^ John Pearce, &c. 

He was returned to the House of Commons 
again in 1660, and in the following year he was 
reinstated in the Recordership, which he con- 
tinued to fill till his death. 

When we survey the career of Prynne, we see 
a man who was actuated by a burning zeal for 
the good of his country, and a passionate love of 
rational liberty, and who was able to postpone 
party feeling and personal considerations to these 
worthy objects. Of him it cannot be said, that he 

" To party gave up what was meant for mankind." 

Of an opposite complexion was Captain 
Chapman, who has been mentioned above. He 
was a thorough-going partisan. He nailed his 
colours to the mast because they were his^ and 
then stuck to them becatise he had nailed them 
to the mast. Even after the Restoration, and 
the act of oblivion, he could not help venting his 
political rancour, and compensating himself by 
voluble imprecations for the defeat of his party. 
But he was outnumbered in Bath. 
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It IS to the loyalty manifested by the city of 
Bath that we must attribute the visit of Charles 
II. to this city, in the autumn of 1663. From 
this visit began the interned use of the Bath 
waters. Sir Alexander Frazer, who attended the 
king as chief physician, was the first to recom- 
mend the drinking as well as the bathing in them. 

Bath continued loyal to James II., and refused 
admittance to the Duke of Monmouth in 1685. 
When his cause was ruined by the defeat of 
Sedgemoor, the citizens were ordered to provide 
gallows and other necessary gear for the 
execution of such "rebells" as were sent to 
them, among whom were four " traytors" to be 
hanged drawn and quartered. The warrant for 
these executions is given in Warner, but it is 
too brutal for the humanity of the present day. 

We have another Royal Visit to record before 
the close of the Century. The princess (after- 
wards Queen) Anne, came here in 1692, and was 
received with all the due honors. Among other 
tokens of respect, the Corporation attended her 
to the great church on Sundays. But as the 
princess had incurred the displeasure of Queen 
Mary, these honours gave dissatisfaction at 
Court. The Mayor in consequence received the 
following letter : — 
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" Sir, — The queen has been infonned, that yourself and 
your brethren have attended the princess with the same 
respect and ceremony as have been usually paid to the 
royal family. Perhaps you may not have heard what 
occasion her majesty has had to be displeased with the 
princess ; and therefore I am commanded to acquaint you, 
that you are not for the future to pay her highness any 
such respect or ceremony, without leave from her majesty, 
who does not doubt of receiving from you and your 
brethren this publick mark of your duty. 

" I am your most hiunble servant, 

" Nottingham." 

On the receipt of this letter, the Mayor 
dispatched it to John Harington, Esq., at 
Kelstott),^ and requested his opinion and advice 
upon the subject. He recommended a compli- 
ance with the queen's command, but suggested 
at the same time, that it should be communicated 
to the princess in the most respectful manner. 
This was accordingly done, and Anne with great 
good sense, smiling at the petty malice of the 
queen, desired the Corporation to omit any 
mark of distinction to her in future ; expressing 
herself as particularly anxious that the city 
of Bath should not incur the displeasure of 
the royal pair on her account. In consequence 
of this voluntary relinquishment of distinctions, 
the mayor and corporation omitted to attend, 
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the princess to the Abbey-church in proces- 
sion, as they had before done every Sabbath 
day. Determined, however, to make amends 
for this disrespectful behaviour to the princess, 
which they had been obligated to adopt : as soon 
as she came to the crown, they invited her, in 
the address presented on that occasion, to repeat 
her visit to Rath. This she complied with in 
1702, and was received with every mark of 
honour and distinction. One hundred young 
^en of the city, uniformly clad and armed, and 
two hundred of its female inhabitants, dressed 
after the manner of Amazons, met the queen and 
her train on the borders of Somersetshire, and 
accompanied them (by a road cut for the occa- 
sion from the summit of Lansdown) to the wes- 
tern gate of the city, where the corporation 
received the royal party, and conducted them to 
their apartments. A prodigious inconvenience 
however was occasioned by this distinguished 
favour to those who visited the city for the sake 
of its salutary waters ; for such a tribe of idlers 
crowded to it in the retinue of the queen, and in 
consequence of the novelty of her visit, that the 
articles of life experienced a rise of one hundred 
per cent, and one guinea per night was paid by 
many for a bed. Twenty-six years afterwards, a 
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similar honour was conferred on the city by the 
presence of the Princess Amelia, who entered it 
with much pageantry and pomp through the 
north gate, escorted by one hundred young men, 
inhabitants of Bath, fancifully dressed for the 
occasion. In the year 1795, the Duke and 
Duchess of York honoured Bath with their pre- 
sence, when the former received the freedom of 
the city. In the ensuing year his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales paid the same compli- 
ment to the city, and accepted its freedom also ; 
since which period these illustrious personages 
have repeatedly made Bath their temporary 
residence. 

In the last half of the seventeenth century, 
the resort of invalids to Bath for the benefit of 
the waters, increased very rapidly. The medical 
practitioners of the place displayed a laudable 
zeal to make known abroad the virtues of the 
Springs, united with a very natural emulation 
and jealousy of each other's successes. A good 
deal of this peeps out in Dr. Peirce's book, and 
displays itself more broadly in that of Dr. Gui- 
dott. The former is entitled " Bath Memoirs : 
or Observations in Three and Forty Years 
Practice at The Bath, what Cures Have been 
There Wrought (both by Bathing and Drinking 
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these Waters) by God's Blessing, on the Direc- 
tions of Robert Peirce Dr. in Physicky and Fellow 
of the College of Physicians in London^ a constant 
Inhabitant in Bath, from the Year 1653 to this 
present Year 1697." I have before me a copy of 
this book, annotated by a cotemporary hand, the 
hand of an.educated and apparently of a medical 
man. The following extract with the marginal 
observations of a cotemporary will illustrate the 
feelings then prevalent : 

" I shall only mention two more, who . . yoking old 
. . were both marr/d out of my House, Dr. 
whilst they lay here perfecting their Cures : 
The one a Widow, between Thirty and Forty 
Years of Age, the first year of her coming for 
Remedy : The other a Virgin, and a modest 
comely one, aged One or Two and Twenty 
in the second year of her coming to the Bath, 
Whether the convenient Scituation of my 
House contributed any thing to it (having on 
one Side a Gallery, and a Door that goes into 
the King's Bath (the best iox Par aly tick Per- 
sons, if at least they can bear the Heat of it), A prittie 
and on the other Side, but of my Garden, a way to in- 
private Door into the Church, entring by vite patients 
which, less notice might be taken of a limp- to his house, 
ing Bride) I leave to the curious to deter- 
mine. But to be sure it goes well with the 
Individuum^ when Care is taken for propa- 
gating the Species, I must beg the Reader's 
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Excuse for not naming the Persons ; I forbear 
it, for fear of incurring their, or any of their 
Relations Displeasure. But if any body 
question the truth of it, and be so curious as 
to desire to be farther satisfied in it, I can 
inform them, for I have their Names by me, 
and the times when they were here, using 
the Batk,'' 

To the self-complacency of this successful old 
doctor we find a strong contrast in the clamour 
of neglected and injured worth which rings 
through the Introduction of Dr. Guidott. 

" Having formerly, in the year 1668, annexed a brief 
Discourse of Bath to one of Dr. JordetCs of Natural 
Baths and Mineral Waters, under the name of An 
Appendix concerning Bathy by which, and some other 
Pains I had taken about the Treatise itself, I thought I 
had obliged (as was the Opinion of most) not only the 
Relations of the deceased Author, but all his Friends and 
well-wishers; but meeting, contrary to all expectation, 
with rude and unhandsome Returns from an Impudent 
Person, to whose Temper the modest Doctor was a great 
stranger, and of whose Behaviour he would be much 
ashamed, were he now alive ; • • . 

• .•«••*•. 

The ill Usages and great Indignities I have already met 
withal, from an ungrateful People, in the Prosecution oi 
my Design of making further Enquiries into the Nature of 
those Waters, are not to be mentioned; they are sufficiently 
known to be Products of Envy and Malice ; and as I have 
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hitherto contemned what pitiful Opposition could be made 
against me by the united Strength of Envy, Pride, 
Beggary and Revenge ; so I shall not surcease my 
thoughts in due time of performing that which will be 
better esteemed by more Judicious Persons, and render 
me and my Design most acceptable when best understood. 
It was a fit Return of a grave Divine to a vain-glorious 
Opposer of his good Inclinations, Nee propter Te ccepiy 
nee propter Te desinam. Thou Satan, said he, hast 
nothing to do with my concerns, for thou art at neither 
End of my Design; and as I did not begin to do thee a 
Kindness, so I will continue notwithstanding, thy Rage, 
Such unclean Spirits have no more to do with publick 
Affairs, than to interrupt the Quiet of better than them- 
selves ; and are like a troublesome Curr over the Road, 

• 

that doth little else, with a Besom Tail, and a whifHing 
Bark, than make a Man well mounted look back, his 
Horse Kick, and so returns. It hath ever been the Fate 
of New Discoveries, to meet with coarse Entertainment 
at their First Appearance : and whereas Men are usually 
courteous and civilly demean'd to strange Persons, they 
treat strange Opinions and new Inventions at another 
rate. *Tis the only Policy accounted to keep a Ballance 
among Men : and if any one, by a more than ordinary 
Industry, and God's Blessing on it, hath made at any 
Time a Conquest in the Intellectual world, whereby 'tfe 
thought he may get the Start of his Neighbours, a rotten 
Cabal shall make Head against him, and, perhaps, use 
him with as much Severity, as a forcible intruder on 
another's Right ; whereas the Secrets of Nature are free 
to all, and the victor here, enters not by Blood, and 
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Rapine, and Tyrannical Oppression, bnt in a way both in- 
nocent in itself, and advantageous to others.'** 

But a more agreeable subject invites us, 
namely, the improvements which the Corporation 
now began to make in the public order and ar- 
rangement of the borough. To this they were 
no doubt quickened by the visits of persons of 
distinction, and by a nascent sense of their own 
prospective interests. 

The earliest code of municipal laws, enacted 
under the Charter of Elizabeth, was framed in 
1646. On the 7th of September, a general hall 
was called, and those ordinances were carried, 
which, with subsequent modifications, continue 
to regulate the city to the present day. These 
laws Ayere classed under eleven heads; (i) for 
regulating common citizens ; (2) for regulating 
the tradesmen of the town ; (3) for governing the 
members of the corporation ; (4) for managing 
its estates ; (5) for the better ordering of the 
baths ; (6) for cleansing the streets ; (7) for re- 
moving nuisances ; (8) for preventing improper 
practices in the market; (9) for expelling and 
restraining particular descriptions of inhabitants ; 
(10) for rewarding the officers of the city; (11) 
for appropriating the goods of felons. 

♦A Discourse of Bath and the Hot Waters there. — Ed. ii., 1725. 
I do not know the date of the First Edition. 
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Some of the details under these heads are 
curious, as illustrating the condition of Bath in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Others 
are interesting as being the law which r^ulates 
the present practice. 

No freemen or other inhabitant whatever, 
should open his shop or sell wares upon any 
Sunday, under fine of 3s. 4d. for every such 
offence, to the use of the poor of the parish. 

If any freeman should slander, reproach, or 
abuse, by word or deed, any of the aldermen or 
common council, upon proof thereof, to forfeit 
6s. 8d. to the poor of the city. 

That no alderman or common-council man 
should abuse or slander any other alderman or 
common-councilman, under the penalty of Ss. to 
the use of the poor of the city. 

That no person, after he hath been chosen 
mayor of the said City, should wear any noble- 
man's or gentleman' s livery ^ without the leave and 
licence of the mayor and aldermen, under the 
penalty of ten pounds to the use of the poor of 
the said city for every offence. 

Among the regulations for keeping the streets 
in decent order, we find one of a very unfortunate 
tendency, which has since produced effects that 
we are now only just beginning in the nineteenth 
century to recover from. 
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It was resolved, That no person should water 
horses or any other beasts at the common con- 
duits of the city or within twenty feet of them, 
under the penalty of one shilling ; that no person 
should wash any bucks of clothes or any other 
noisome or unfit thing or things, at the said con- 
duits or in the open streets of the city, under the 
penalty of one shilling.* 

That no butcher should kill any calf, sheep 
swine, or any other cattle, in any of thef open 
streets, nor hang out any flesh newly killed, so 
as to soil and annoy the said streets, under the 
penalty of one shilling. 

That no person keeping pigs or swine should 
suffer them to go abroad in any of the streets of 
the said city, under the penalty of one shilling 
for every pig that should be found wandering 
abroad. 

That every householder should sweep and 
make clean the street before his house every 
Saturday, on pain of forfeiting one shilling for 

* This banishing from public view the conveniences and neces- 
sary uses of water, has done much to degrade our population. 
We are beginning to restore the public fountains, for thirsty man 
and thirsty beast : shall we never be able to see our way to pro- 
vide public accommodation for clothes-washing? I appeal to 
any man or woman who has ministered among the laundress 
population of the suburbs, to say, whether it is right that the 
dwelling-houses of so large a class should continue to be used as 
laundries ? 
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every offence, to be applied towards repairing 
and cleansing the said streets. 

For expelling and restraining certain inhabit- 
ants, it was further ordered by the then corpora- 
tion, that no inhabitant should take into his or 
her dwelling-house inmates or under-tenants, 
without the consent of the body, upon pain of 
forfeiting five shillings per week for the use of 
the poor of the parish for every offence. 

And in pursuance of that part of the charter 
which directs that no foreigner should sell or put 
to sale within the city, or the liberties thereof, 
any merchandise, or other victuals and things 
whatsoever (except in the market or fair), with- 
out license of the mayor, it was ordered, that no 
person or persons whatsoever, using any trade 
mystery or manual occupation, should keep any 
shop in the said city or suburbs thereof, before 
he or they should be made free of the said city, 
upon pain of forfeiting five shillings for every 
week so offending, for the use of the poor of the 
said city. 

As so much of this Chapter has been taken 
up with the loyalty of the city of Bath to the 
house of Stuart, we may close it by tracing this 
sentiment to its conclusion. The last sparks of 
it which appear in our history suffered an igno- 

L 
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minious extinction. When the house of Stuart 
was finally superseded, a Jacobite party was 
found in Bath, and among them as leader a man 
of literary fame, Carte the historian. He was 
minister of the parish of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
when in 1715 an insurrection was stirred in the 
western counties to second the cause of the 
Pretender. Mr. Carte and his confederates lent 
their active aid and collected a quantity of arms. 
The plot was discovered by the agents of govern- 
ment, and Mr. Carte had to run for his life. He 
escaped from those who were sent to apprehend 
the conspirators, by leaping out of a window 
dressed in his canonicals. 





CHAPTER X. 



THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 



Why should our garments^ made to hide 
Our parents shame^ provoke our pride ? 
The art of dress did n^er hegin^ 
Till Eve our mother learned to sin. 

Dr. Watts 




E are now arrived at the proper place 
for signalizing an event of greater con- 
sequence than any hitherto recorded. 
It is an event of larger signification than the 
accession of sovereigns, the mutation of dynas- 
ties, the change of cabinets, or the issues of 
battles. It is a singular event — unlike these and 
all the other celebrated facts about which history 
is supposed to be chiefly concerned. It is new 
and unparalleled; not only in the history of 
England, but likewise in that of Europe and of 

L 2 
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the world. This extraordinary event is the rise 
and influence of '• Fashion." , 

Had it been the assumed task of this work to 
trace events to their causes, and to display them 
in the fulness of their effects, the pen would drop 
from the hand of the writer, and all his intentions 
would collapse, on finding himself in the presence 
of so formidable a subject. When did Fashion 
begin? why did it never begin before.^ and why 
did it ever begin at all ? — ^these are preliminary 
queries at which a respectable historian might 
stand aghast. But happily, what we have here 
to do with Fashion is, not to trace its own proper 
history, but only its connection with the history 
of Bath. If its proper historical place is rather 
in the last century than this ; if it is a product 
of the Court of the Restoration, as caressed by 
the English nobility and acted upon by the 
French Court-^still we are justified in deferring 
the notice of it to this date, at which it began to 
figure conspicuously on our local arena. 

Fashion was primarily an imitation of Court 
manners, Court dress, Court talk, Court equipages^ 
Court eating and drinking, Court assembling and 
dancing and promenading. Court demeanour in 
every respect everywhere, especially in that pur- 
suit which this movement chiefly affected — ^the 
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gallantry of coquetting and * courting/ There 
had always been those who imitated the state 
of royalty, but hitherto the number of such per- 
sons had been very small. These few, isolated 
from the interests of the masses by their lofty 
seclusion, are too exceptional to find a place in 
history. But now, when the general increase of 
wealth had given leisure to a large class, and 
consequently a taste for gaiety and distinction 
had become widely diffused, we find the influence 
of the Court extending itself in ever widening 
circles, and increasing numbers eager to enlist 
themselves in the new Order of the Fashionable. 

Access to the Court itself could not be attained 
by all, how widely soever its august portals were 
open flung, but all could imitate the best (that is 
the courtliest) company they could see, and so 
all whose ambition was to be in fashion, stood 
gazing Court-wards in concentric circles. The 
sons and daughters of the generation that had 
beheaded the king, turned towards the throne 
with a devotion before* unknown, and encircled 
the monarchy with the sevenfold intrenchments 
of social observance. 

It is true that our present object requires 
Fashion to be noticed only in so far as she 
affected the city of Bath. But this is still a very 
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expansive theme, as Bath was for a time the 
focus of the newest movement, and the centre of 
English history. Here met together all that was 
illustrious — ^the most noble ladies and the most 
celebrated men. The chiefs in every department, 
the heads and leaders of every movement, the 
foremost professors of every Science, and the 
brightest ornaments of every Art. The gamblers 
and duellists, those distinguishing characters of 
the age, made this their rendezvous and battle- 
field. Players and play-wrights, musicians, states- 
men, theologians, philosophers, social reformers, 
Christian philanthropists, all muster at the 
same hour in the pump-room, and mingle in 
the same crowd with idlers, ^w««/-dispellers, and 
fortune-hunters. Hardly a Biography, a Memoir, 
or a Novel of the eighteenth century, but contains 
some notice of Bath. Under these circumstances, 
the history of Bath can hardly be altogether 
regarded as provincial — it becomes the arena 
of all that is most conspicuous and most highly 
organised in the national life. In such a case, 
the function of a local historian is not to aim at 
expansion, but to lean to the narrower treatment 
of his subject. He is similarly situated with 
the writer who has undertaken a History of the* 
metropolis. The capital town is essentially 
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linked with the national life and the career of 
the nation ; and yet for all that, it is quite 
practicable to compose a local history of London, 
Even so must it be possible to compose a local 
history of supra-provincial Bath. 

But even when our subject is narrowed down 
to its smallest dimensions, it is a larger one than 
there is now time to do justice to. All that can 
at present be accomplished, is to string together 
some of the most important materials for its 
illustration. To attempt to do it satisfactorily, 
would be to despair of doing it at all — and Imust 
be content if I contribute somewhat to the 
digested arrangement of the hitherto unwritten 
history of so momentous an era. 

It was essential to the spread of Fasliion that 
there should be a place of assembling. Hitherto 
the metropolis had been the great meeting-place 
of the chief aristocracy ; and the provincial capi- 
tals had served the same purpose for the country 
gentry. But a more neutral ground was required. 
Nothing short of a public position entitled to a 
place in London society, and the provincial 
centres we«*e dominated by the county squire- 
archy. Bath offered a fair field for all to enter 
society on equal terms, and it had already 
attained the outline of an organization suited to 
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such a purpose. For a long time it had been 
resorted to for health by persons of every grade; 
and its powers of victualling, lodging, and enter- 
taining had been undergoing a gradual develope- 
ment. It had excellent ordinaries, or common 
tables for guests of every description. Here 
then was the germ of a * watering-place,' in the 
modern sense of the word. But this designation 
does not convey the real characteristics of Bath 
in her palmy days. It may be doubted whether 
there has been any period in her history in which 
she has been strictly a 'watering-place.' She 
has been the parent of watering-places, and when 
these had assumed an independent existence, 
she ceased to occupy her singular position. 

The true denomination of Bath would be the 
original rallying-place of good company — ^the 
Academy of Fashion. The numbers who had 
come here for health only shewed the way; 
whereupon the aspirants for distinction and the 
votaries of gaiety quickly made the place their 
own. Here was the seat, the garden, the play- 
ground, the parade of Fashion. Forth from 
their agrarian homes came rustic squires at the 
instance of their wives and daughters, eager to 
learn the ways of 'good company* and to be 
initiated into the mysteries of Fashion. 
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Company began to flow in with such rapidity 
and in such an increasing volume, that the 
ancient city could not contain its new residents. 
Probably the temporary residence of Queen 
Anne may have lent its aid towards that rapid 
outburst of growth and developement, which, in 
a few years, demanded an extension of the time- 
honoured boundaries. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the city extended itself to the eastward, and the 
North and South Parades were built. These 
were the only considerable additions that had 
as yet been made to the city, the figure of 
which was still in other respects that which is 
seen before in the Map of 1572, and that was 
probably identical with the Roman circumvalla- 
tion. But now there arose a man in every way 
calculated to make the most of the present 
opportunity. As a spirited speculator, and an 
architect who combined utility with el^ance, 
Mr, Wood was qualified not only to build houses 
for the requisite supply of accommodation, but 
to stamp the architecture of a great city with 
the characteristics of solidity, utility, symmetry, 
and space. It is unfortunate for the renown of 
Mr. Wood that he has been his own chronicler, 
an office which an enemy could not have per- 
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formed for him so badly as he has performed it 
for himself. As we read Mr. Wood's History of 
Bath and its Improvements, it is impossible not to 
feel that the writer is at least so proud of his lite- 
rary, as he can possibly have been of his lapidary- 
achievements. It is the story of Milton and the 
Paradise Regained over again. Few men judge 
soundly of their own merits. Posterity's verdict 
of Mr. Wood will probably be, that he was the 
most puissant of Bath architects, and the most 
impotent of her historians. 

It is a tedious and obscure business to extri- 
cate the simple order of events from the vagarious 
and mountebank diction in which Mr. Wood 
pretends to make it elaborately distinct His 
great works are Queen Square, Gay Street, and 
the Circus. Queen Square was begun in Decem- 
ber 1728, and completed at seven years' end in 
1735. Mr. Wood took the ground on 99 years' 
lease, and then leased it out to builders on 98 
years' lease, under conditions to build according 
to his plans and specifications. The builders 
and men who thus wrought out Mr. Wood's 
ideas, under the obligations of a covenant, made 
next an independent effort of their own. Out 
of this rose Kingsmead Square, which may be 
therefore regarded as a reflection of Queen 
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Square. The following is Mr. Wood's account 
of the matter : 

" King's Mead Square is almost South of Beaufort 
Buildings^ The Name arises from its being executed on 
a Piece of Ground called King*s Meadow ; and the 
Houses of this Square, as well as those of Beaufort 
Buildings^ may be very justly said to owe their Birth to 
the Restrictions the Builders of Queen Square were put 
linder by me, in respect to the Form and Size of their 
Houses, and the Uses to which they should be put, when 
built. 

" This Controul, so imnatural to the Taste of Mankind 
in general, drove the Capricious, as well as some of our 
poorest Workmen, to exercise their Building Faculties 
in King^s Mead Square^ and Beaufort Buildings; the 
Houses whereof bear the strongest Testimony of this 
evident Truth : But nevertheless, they far exceed the 
common Buildings of any Place that I have yet seen. 
And as the Ground of Beaufort Buildings^ and King^s 
Mead Square is of the same Tenure, so Mr. Strahan was, 
of Consequence, the Architect of both ; but the Builders 
were least observant to his Draughts in the latter Place, 
than in the former ; and therefore Beaufort Buildings 
have a sort of Regularity to recommend them, but the 
Houses in Kin^s Mead Square have nothing, save Orna- 
ments without Taste, to please the Eye." 

In 1738, the, General Hospital was begun by 
Mr. Wood, on the site of the old city theatre 
near the North Wall. And a still greater work 
was committed to his care, that of building a 
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mansion for Ralph Allen at Prior Park. The 
worthy gentleman was in some measure urged' 
to give this order from piqi^e. Some London 
builders had cast doubts on the fitness of the 
Bath stone for building first-rate edifices. So 
Ralph, whose prosperity was not only postal but 
also in a large measure the product of his quar- 
ries on Combe Down, jealous for the honour 
of the Great Oolite, gave Mr. Wood almost 
unlimited scope to exercise his talents and dis- 
play the capabilities of the local rock. 

Mr. Wood senior, was succeeded by Mr. Wood 
junior, who surpassed all former magnificence of 
street architecture, and produced the most spleni 
did and symmetrical object in Bath, the Royal 
Crescent. 

The westward developement of Bath, about 
which in the early years of the century there had 
been much contention, was now finally established* 
We must not forget to mention a ruse employed 
by the Corporation, to effect this result. In 
order that the tendency to grow further in the 
direction of the Parades might be discouraged, 
and the city might spread to the westward, they 
set the fares of the sedans and wheel-chairs in 
such a manner as to favour the latter and to 
weigh heavily on the former. 
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But important as the architects were to the 
developement of this as a place of fashionable 
resort, there was another who was of more 
importance. This was Beau Nashy the Master 
of the Ceremonies. He it was who framed 
the programme of public society in Bath, and 
who for a time gained such an ascendancy as 
enabled him to take the lead into his own hands, 
and to be the arbiter and regulator of all 
things. Of this man we must take a full-length 
review. 

The organization and developehient of social 
life in Bath in the first half of the eighteenth 
century gathers itself about the person of Richard 
Nash as its centre-piece, and is best illustrated 
by a review of the career of that singular per- 
sonage. Of his birth, a memorandum was found 
in his own handwriting.* " My father was a 
Welch gentleman ; my mother niece to Col. 
Payer, who was murdered by Oliver for defending 
Pembroke, I was born Oct 18, 1674, in Swansey, 
Glamorganshire." His father's income was small 
and arose chiefly from a partnership in a glass- 
house. The natural vivacity of the boy encou- 

• The ensuing narrative is derived and often verbally copied 
from "The Life of Richard Nash, Esq., late Master of the 
Ceremonies at Bath. Extracted principally from his Original 
Papers." The Second Edition. London, 1762. 
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* raged the father to make great sacrifices for his 
education and advancement. He was sent to 
Carmarthen School and then to Jesus College, 
Oxford, in order to prepare him for the study of 
the law. But his decided inclination for pleasure 
and especially for gallantry (according to the 
euphemism of that age) soon made it appear that 
little was to be expected from his application or 
industry. His sudden dismissal from College 
left him no time to settle with the bursar, and 
as he left behind him only a pair of boots, two 
plays, a tobacco-box, and a fiddle, the debt sur- 
vived to garnish his biography. The career of 
the law was now abandoned for that of arms, 
which flattered his ruling propensities — the love 
of dress and the admiration of women. But 
when he found that a red coat does not make a 
soldier, and that some duties were attached even 
to this profession, he retired from the army in 
disgust, and entered his name in the Middle 
Temple as a student of law. 

Here Mr. Nash made it his study for several 
years to maintain a genteel appearance in spite 
of his poverty, and by unremitting assiduities to 
gain the acquaintance and the favour of the great. 
At this period an incident occurred which proves 
how early he had acquired a reputation for that 
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social tact and organizing genius which after- 
wards made his name famous. It was an old 
custom for the Inns of Court to greet the So- 
vereign with a pageant at the Accession, and this 
ceremony was exhibited for the last time in 
honour of King William III. On this occasion 
Nash, though a very young man, was chosen to 
conduct the entertainment, and the King was so 
well satisfied with his performance, that he made 
him an offer of Knighthood, which Nash was 
wise enough to decline. 

His youth was distinguished by the sort of 
adventures and practical jokes, which were then 
accounted grand demonstrations of wit, but 
which now appear to us, most of them at least, 
so unaccountably stupid. 

Being at Yorky and having lost all his money ; 
some of his companions agreed to equip him 
with fifty guineas, upon this proviso, that he 
would stand at the great door of the Minster in 
a blanket, as the people were coming out of 
Church. To this proposal he readily agreed, 
but the Dean passing by unfortunately knew 
him. What, cried the Divine, Mr, Nashy in 
masquerade.^ Only a Yorkshire penancey Mr, 
Deany for keeping bad company y says Nash^ 
pointing to his companions. 
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Some naval officers invited him to dine on 
board their ship, and he went, not knowing that 
she was under sailing orders. Thus he was sur- 
prized into taking a voyage, and was actually in 
an engagement, in which his friend was killed, 
and he (as he averred) was wounded in the leg. 
He used to allude to the wound he had received 
for his country, but nobody believed it. 

When Mr. Nash reached the age of thirty, he 
was without visible resources. He had hitherto 
lived by his wits, and to these he had to trust 
for the future. A natural aptitude, and an early 
apprenticeship had made him an adept in the 
discovery of those expedients by which a pre- 
carious position may be sustained. His strong*- 
hold was the gaming table, and his profession 
(if he had any) was that of a gamester. Gamb- 
ling had been introduced into London in the 
reign of Charies H., that era so prolific both of 
good and evil. At first it did not rapidly spread 
in the provinces, and those who wished to con- 
tinue the excitement at the close of the London 
season, had to resort to Aix^ Spaw, or the Hagtie. 
The English watering places, Bath, Tunbridge, 
Scarborough, &c, were then frequented only by 
invalids who went for health, and were satisfied 
with rural pleasures. People of fashion began 
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to want an agreeable summer retreat from town, 
and they began to discover that the old fashioned 
society of country squires, parsons, parson's 
wives, and tenant farmers, was an intolerable 
solitude. This was a natural consequence of 
the introduction into London Society of the 
more highly seasoned and stimulating modes 
of diversion. 

At this juncture Queen Anne came to Bath 
for her health, about the year 1703. This event 
naturally drew with it an influx of those gents 
who cannot exist without the excitements of the 
metropolis, and it is from this point that the 
celebrity of fashionable Bath takes its start. Now 
we hear not merely of such healthy pastimes as 
a country-dance upon the bowling-green to the 
music of fiddle and hautboy, a romantic walk in 
the fields, or a saunter in the Grove between two 
rows of sycamore trees — but we have, moreover, 
in 1704, balls at the town-hall, half-a-guinea per 
ticket, and a Master of the Ceremonies called 
Captain Webster, who has gained a place in his- 
tory as a notorious gamester. 

There was no hesitation on the part of the 
pleasure-hungry visitors to avail themselves of 
these novel openings for amusement. A large 
class of persons had grown wealthy enough to 

M 
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desire those social gaieties which were hitherto 
confined to the nobility. At first there was a 
great tide of company, but their manners were 
uncouth. The nobility stood aloof and refused 
to take part in entertainments which were accep- 
table enough to the lesser gentry. The former 
* still preserved a tincture of Gothic haughtiness/ 
like their German analogues of the present day. 
But it is not the same thing now as it was then. 
The distinction was not one of birtk only but of 
breeding too. There was a wide gap between 
the manners of the nobility and those of the 
gentry. The Bath entertainments were adapted 
to the taste of the latter, and were consequently 
eschewed by the former. Smoking was allowed 
in the rooms, gentlemen came in riding boots 
and ladies in aprons. 

There was a rudeness in all the arrangements 
and appointments of the place, which unless some 
speedy reform had been applied, would have cer- 
tainly prevented it from becoming the rendezvous 
of the fashionable world. The lodgings were 
poor and dear, the dining-rooms were mean 
without and miserable within ; the city was con- 
temptible ; the pump-house had no director ; the 
chairmen insulted ladies and gentlemen who 
walked home by night. 
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At this time a small but momentous incident 
reveals to us that the cause of the rapid 
growth of Bath lay even more in its social attrac- 
tions, than in the medicinal virtues of its waters. 
Great alarm had been occasioned by a distin- 
guished physician writing against the efficiency 
of the waters. He was supposed to be actuated 
by resentment for an affront, and he said that he 
would cast a toad into the spring. 

At this crisis Nash came and offered to 
charm away the Doctor's toad by the power of 
music. He was at once authorized to set up a 
band ; company increased, Nash triumphed, and 
the sovereignty of the city was decreed to him 
by every rank of people. 

Nash had now found thej)osition in which he 
was qualified to shine. It was his office to direct 
the pleasures of those who were so resigned to 
idleness that they could not be at the trouble to 
systematize their own diversions. His little wit 
and great assurance; his familiarity with the 
great, united with an exact discretion; his general 
vivacity and fondness for dress and every kind of 
display, rendered him the universal favourite, 
and he was able to bring together those who had 
been wont to stand apart in distinct classes. The 
real centre of union and talisman of affability 
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was not Beau Nash, but the gaming-table. Here 
he was a constant and an interested attendant, 
and it was said of him that •though he gamed 
high, he always played fairly. 

Among his first cares of government, was to 
get up a permanent subscription list for the band 
and for lighting and sweeping the rooms. The 
Pump-house was put into the hands of a Pumpery 
who paid the Corporation an annual rent. 

A row of new houses was begun on the south 
side of the gravel walks, with a pavement in 
front of them for the company to walk on. Early 
in 1706 a large subscription was raised for repair- 
ing the roads near the city. The streets began 
to be better paved, cleaned, and lighted, and the 
chairmen were subjected to new regulations. ^ 

Still the company were obliged to assemble in 
a booth to drink tea and chocolate, or to game. 
Mr. Nash undertook to remedy this inconve- 
nience. By his direction one Thomas Harrison 
erected a handsome Assembly-house, to which 
were added gardens for people of rank and 
fashion to walk in. These embellishments of the 
suburbs were constantly opposed by the Corpo- 
ration, who, at that time, looked upon every im- 
provement without the walls as dangerous to the 
inhabitants within. 
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The following Rules were put up in the Pump- 
Room : — 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED AT BATH 

1 That a visit of ceremony at first coming and another 
at going away, are all that are expected or desired by 
ladies of quality and fashion — except impertinents. 

2 That ladies coming to the ball appoint a time for 
their footmen coming to wait on them home, to prevent 
disturbances and inconveniences to themselves and others. 

3 That gentlemen of fashion never appearing in a 
morning before the ladies in gowns and caps, shew breed- 
ing and respect. 

4 That no person .take it ill that any one goes to 
another's play, or breakfast, and not theirs ; — except 
captious by nature. 

5 That no gentlemen give his ticket for the balls to 
any but gentlemen. — N.B. Unless he has none of his 
acquaintance. 

6 That gentlemen crowding beforp the ladies at 
the ball shew ill manners ; and that none do so for the 
future, — except such as respect nobody but themselves. 

7 That no gentleman or lady takes it ill that another 
dances before them ; — except such as have no pretence to 
dance at all. 

8 That the elder ladies and children be content with a 
second bench at the ball, as being past or not come to 
perfection. 

9 That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes 
observe them. N.B. This does not extend to the Have- 
at-alls. 
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10 That all whisperers of lies and scandal be taken for 
their authors. 

11 That all repeaters of such lies and scandal be 
shun*d by all company ; — except such as have been guilty 
of the same crime. 

A^.^. — Several men of no character^ old women and 
young ones of questioned reputation^ are great authors of 
lies in these places^ being of the seet of levellers. 

The wittiness of these rules is obscured by 
their mannerism and obtrusive waggery. But 
Mr. Nash was not a writer, whatever humour he 
might have had in conversation. He used to 
call a pen his torpedo ; whenever he graspfed it» 
it numbed all his faculties. 

Still, his laws were suited to his times, and this 
is the test of a good legislator. He was obeyed, 
both in these and other particulars ; nor did he 
admit the claims of rank or fortune to an ex- 
emption from his ordinances. 

The balls were to begin at six and close at 
eleven. He would not suffer them to continue 
a moment longer; on account of the invalids, 
and for the sake of the reputation of the waters. 
Not even for the Royal Family would he deviate 
from any of his rules. The Princess Amelia 
once applying to him for one dance more, after 
he had given the signal to withdraw, he assured 
her royal highness that the established rules of 
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Bath resembled the laws of Lycurgus^ which 
would admit of no alteration, without an entire 
subversion of all his authority. 

He now set himself to correct the ball attire of 
his rude subjects. It appears that the ladies 
offended by coming in white aprons, and the 
gentlemen by appearing in riding boots. So un- 
compromising was his aversion to the former, 
that he once divested a Duchess of her apron at 
the ball, and threw it among the waiting women ; 
saying none but Abigails appeared in white 
aprons. The Duchess acquiesced and begged 
his Majesty's pardon. Whenever any gentleman 
through ignorance or haste appeared in boots, 
Nash would make up to him, and bowing in an 
arch manner, would tell him that he had forgot 
his horse. 

But a more serious undertaking was to induce 
gentlemen to leave their swords behind them. 
These inconvenient appendages were sometimes 
alarming, for they were apt to get unsheathed 
on very light provocation, and sometimes with 
fatal effects. A duel took place in the Grove by 
torchlight, between two gamesters, the tragical 
consequences of which had the effect of aiding 
the policy of Mr. Nash. He at length carried 
his prohibition into effect, and they ceased to be 
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worn at Bath, to the great relief of the ladies 
resorting thither. And if he heard of a challenge 
given and accepted, he instantly had both parties 
arrested. 

By such efforts Mr. Nash succeeded in reducing 
the entertainments and all the daily proceedings 
at Bath into regularity and system. The visitors 
who came to Bath found that their plans were 
made for them beforehand, and that all the hours 
of the day had their appropriate occupation. 

On the arrival of strangers the Abbey bells 
were set ringing to welcome them, and they were 
also greeted by the singing of the city waits. 
For these honours they paid half-a-guinea to the 
ringers and half-a-crown (or more) to the waits. 
Whatever disturbance this might occasion to 
invalids was thought to be more than compen- 
sated by the diffusion of interesting news, as 
"upon the first sound of the bells everybody 
sends out to inquire for whom they ring." 

This feature of Bath is thus adorned by 
Christopher Anstey in the form of a Poetical 
Epistle to his mother at home in the year 1766 : 

No city dear mother, this city excels, 
In charming sweet sounds, both of fiddles and bells ; 
I thought like a fool that they only would ring 
For a wedding, or judge, or the birth of a king ; 
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But I found 'twas for me that the good-natured people 
Rang so hard, that I thought they would pull down 

the steeple. 
So I took out my purse, as I hate to be shabby, 
And paid all the men when they came from the Abbey : 
Yet some think it strange they should make such a riot 
In a place where sick folk would be glad to be quiet ; 
But I hear 'tis the bus'ness of this corporation 
To welcome in all the great men of the nation ; 
For you know there is nothing diverts or employs 
The minds oi great people like making a noise ; 
So with bells they contrive all as much as they can, 
To tell the arrival of any such man.* 

This over, the chief of the party goes and 
subscribes at all the places of resort, viz., for the 
balls and music, for the "private walks" in 
Simpson's assembly house, to the booksellers for 
books to his lodgings, and to the coffee house for 
writing materials. 

The party being now settled, they find the 
hours of the day thus meted out. The day 
begins by bathing, and the hours for this are 
from six to nine. Bathing is succeeded by a 
general assembling at the pump-house to drink 
and talk, and hear the band in the intervals 
between the three glasses. 

" From the pump-house the ladies from time 
to time withdraw to a female coffee-house, and 

* The New Bath Guide. Letter v. 
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from thence return to their lodgings to breakfast. 
The gentlemen withdraw to their coffee-houses, 
to read the papers or converse on the news of 
the day with a freedom and ease not to be found 
in the metropolis." 

" People of fashion make public breakfasts at 
the assembly houses, to which they invite their 
acquaintance," or there were "private concerts 
or morning lectures upon tTie arts and sciences; 
or ' concert breakfasts* were got up by a sub- 
scription, at which persons of rank and fortune 
who can perform are admitted into the orchestra, 
and find a pleasure in joining with the per- 
formers." 

The reader may be surprised to hear that in 
the midst of all this there was daily Service at 
the Abbey, morning and evening, and these 
services were to the taste of * methodists.' "When 
noon approaches and church (if any please to go 
there) is done, some of the company appear 
upon the parade and other public walks, where 
they continue to chat and amuse each other, 'till 
they have formed parties for the play, cards, or 
dancing for the evening. Another part of the 
company divert themselves with reading in the 
booksellers* shops, or are generally seen tasting 
the air and exercise, some on horseback, some 
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in coaches, Some walk in the meadows round 
the town, winding along the side of the river 
Avon, and the neighbouring canal; while others 
are seen scaling some of those romantic preci- 
pices that overhang the city." 

The dinner is much extolled, and then "After 
dinner is over, and evening prayers ended, the 
company meet a second time at the pump-house. 
From this they retire to the walks, and from 
thence go to drink tea at the assembly-houses, 
and the rest of the evening is concluded either 
with balls, plays, or visits." 

" Thus Bath yields a continued rotation of 
diversions, and people of all ways of thinking* 
even from the libertine to the methodist, have it 
in their power to complete the day with employ- 
ments suited to their inclinations." 

Such were the fruits of Mr. Nash's administra- 
tion, and he was rewarded on all sides with the 
smiles that wait on success and prosperity. Even 
the civic magistracy now ceased to oppose him, 
perceiving at length how useful he was in for- 
warding their interests, and they now bowed to 
his royalty with the most flattering tokens of 
allegiance. In the midst of the general adulation 
Mr. Nash was happy, and believed himself to be 
an extraordinary person ; by force of which 
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persuasion he even underwent an outward meta- 
morphosis, affecting something peculiar in his 
dress, behaviour, and conversation. 

His equipage was sumptuous, and he usually 
travelled to Tunbridge in a post chariot and six 
greys with out-riders, foot-men, French horns, 
and every other appendage of expensive parade. 
He always wore a white hat, and to apologize for 
that singularity, said he did it purely to secure it 
from being stolen ; his dress was tawdry* tho' 
not perfectly genteel ; he might be considered as 
a beau of several generations, and in his appear- 
ance he in some measure mixed the fashions of 
the last age with those of the present. 

All this magnificence was maintained by his 
success in play; for after all, the real and substan- 
tial capital by which Nash carried on, was not his 
social directorship, an honorary and unsalaried 
post, but his superior talents as a gamester. 
When men of fortune were eager to play, it is 
not wonderful that needy adventurers should give 
attention to the craft, and erect it into a profes- 
sion. This was the real basis of Nash's footing 
among the nobility, and he may be fairly re- 
garded as the creature of the great gaming mania. 
Owing to his lack of steadiness in youth, he was 

*In 1762 tawdry was equivalent to showy. 
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without a profession, and he had glided into that 
of a gamester, simply by following the lead of 
circumstances. He became the minister of a 
vicious paistime, not from want of thought nor 
from want of heart, but simply by opportunity 
and compliance. The testimonies which concern 
this part of his career prove that he was not 
become unfeeling or dishonest. His well-meant 
though fruitless warning to a 'giddy youth' fresh 
from Oxford, in 1725, is a witness to the goodness 
of his heart. There never was the slightest im- 
putation on his fairness and integrity, while there 
were a thousand stories current which told of 
his Quixotic generosity to a worsted antagonist. 
He was a good player by study, experience, and 
the diligence which is begotten of necessity, and 
thus he won money : but he lacked that reserve, 
coolness, and callousness, which might have 
enabled him to make a fortune. 

His opportunities were now fast ebbing, and 
though he had yet many years to live, he had 
few left to game.'^By a series of bungling Acts 
of Parliament, each of which was only the occa- 
sion of fresh evasions and novel inventions for 
maintaining play, gaming was ultimately sup- 
pressed as a public nuisance. " It was enacted, 
that after the 24th of June, 1745, none should be 
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permitted to keep an house, room, or place, for 
playing, upon pain of, &c." 

In the intervals between the earlier and later 
of these Acts a game called EO was invented to 
evade the law. Of this game Nash was chief 
patron, and in this he was seconded and encou- 
raged by several of those very noblemen who 
had given their voices to suppress gaming. He 
had been a party in setting up these EO rooms, 
both in Tunbridge and Bath, and the men who 
kept them were to give him a certain share of 
the spoils. 

But he was far too chivalresque to look after 
his own dues, and to see that he was not cheated. 
He took it for granted that accounts would be 
honourably rendered by gaming-table keepers, 
and it is only fair to remember that gaming had 
not soiled his own integrity. Instead of seeing 
that he had his compact, he first let himself be 
tricked, and then made war on the traitors. Here 
is the great breakdown in the career of poor Nash. 
At one and the same epoch he sees himself reft 
of his chief resource by the relentless movement 
of the legislature, and driven by necessity to 
seek redress in a law-suit, which exposed the 
only mean transaction which is recorded against 
him. 
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His condition must have been desperate when 
he ventured on a Chancery suit, for by this 
means the public became acquainted with facts 
which he had studied to conceal. They now 
found that he had been concerned in the gaming- 
tables, and had shared part of the spoil, while he 
had only appeared as the conductor. He was 
non-suited in Chancery, and the other conse- 
quences were still more disastrous to his fortunes. 
He had lost public esteem, and now his enemies 
appeared thick as gnats on the eve of a thunder- 
storm. He was continually involved in dis- 
putes, and defending himself against calumnies. 
He took an unfortunate method of vindicating 
himself, viz. by circulating printed bills among 
his acquaintance. Now the eyes of men were 
able to behold him without being dazzled, and 
the hero-worshippers were cured of their illusion. 
It was now seen that " Nature had by no means 
formed Mr. Nash for a Beau Gargon ; his person 
was clumsy, too large and aukward, and his 
features harsh, long, and peculiarly irregular. 
. . . . He had assiduity, flattery, fine cloaths, 
and as much wit as the ladies he addressed." 

As his flatterers fell off*, so on his part did 
chivalry diminish. As he grew old, he grew in- 
solent, and exercised his wit without considera- 
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tion. Upon asking a lady to dance a minuet, if 
she refused, he would often demand if she had 
got bandy legs. He would ridicule natural de- 
fects; he forgot the deference due to birth and 
quality, and mistook the manner of settling rank 
and precedence upon many occasions. He now 
seemed no longer fashionable among the present 
race of gentry, he grew peevish and fretful, and 
they who only saw the remnant of a man, severely 
returned that laughter upon him which he had 
once lavished upon others. 

The evening of his life began to grow cloudy. 
Even his place of M. C. was sought after. Mr. 
Quin is said to have wished to supplant him. 
The following letter was sent (as alleged) by Mr. 
Quin to a certain nobleman with this intent : 

Bath. October 3, 176a 

My der Lord, — Old beaux Knash has mead himselfe 
so dissagreeable to all the companey that comes here to 
Bath that the corperation of this city have it now under 
thier consideration to remove him from beeing master of 
the cereymoines., should he be continuead the inhabitants 
of thiss city will be rueind, as the best companey declines 
to come to Bath on his acct. 

Give me leave to show to your Lords'hip how he beheaved 
as the firs*t ball he had here thiss* season which was 
Tuiday las't. A younge Lady was as'ked to dance a 
minueat she begg the gentm. would be pleased to exquise 
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here, as' she did not chuse to dance ; upon thiss' old Nash 
called out so as to be heard by all the companey in the 

room G dam yo Madam what buisness have yo here 

if yo do not dance, upon which the Lady was so afrighted, 
she rose and danced, the ress'et of the companey was so 
much offended at the rudness of Nash that not one Lady 
more would dance a minueat that night. In Country 
dances' no person of note danced except two boys' Lords 

S and T , the res't of the companey that danced 

waire only the families of all the habberdas'hers' machi- 
nukes and inkeepers in the three kingdoms' brushed up 
and colexted togither. 

I have known upon such an occaison as' thiss' seventeen 
Dutchess' and Contiss' to be at the opening of the ball at 
Bath now not one. This man by his' pride and extrava- 
gancis' has outlived his' reasein it would be happy for 
thiss' city that he was ded ; and is not only fitt to reed 
Shirlock upon death by which he may seave his soul and 
gaine more than all the proffits he can make by his white 
hatt, suppose it was died red. 

The favr I have now to reques't by what I now have 
wrote yo ; is' that your Lordship will speke to Mr, Pitt^ 
for to recommend me to the corporeatian of this city to 
succede this old sinner as master of the cerremonies and 
yo will much oblige My Lord your 

Lords and Hue. Obt. Sert. 

What grounds there were for attributing this 
letter to Mr. Quin we cannot perhaps now know 
— they appear to have been but slight. How- 
ever Nash, to whom this letter was sent by an 

N 
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unwise friend, stung by this and numerous tokens 
of disrespect, conceived, at the impotent age of 
86, the idea of writing his own history ; a work 
of which he was never capable, even in his best 
days! His friends went about soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the work, and it was expected 
that wonderful secrets would be disclosed. 

But he, poor man, was approaching the term 
of human life, at which the grave must close 
over him and all his untold secrets. He had 
been gifted with an elastic and buoyant consti- 
tution, and he used to parade his aversion to 
physic, telling Dr. Cheney who recommended 
vegetable diet, that he would send half the world 
grazing like Nebtuhadnezzar. But Dr. Cheney 
revealed enough to show that he could tell more, 
if he were not restrained by delicacy, how that 
the boaster was a coward in his heart, and the 
libertine feared and trembled in his sick chamber. 

All the friends that he had procured in the 
world seem now to have forgotten and deserted 
him in his age and poverty. But it is a cheerful 
task to have to record that the Corporation of 
Bath, who had been slow to acknowledge his 
merits when his star was in the ascendant, proved 
faithful and considerate friends to him in his 
decay. The poor man of pleasure might have 
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terminated his life even tragically, had not the 
Corporation resolved to grant him ten guineas 
the first Monday in every month. 

This act of humane consideration tints with 
a comparative warmth his last decadent stage 
towards the verge of the grave. Nash died at 
his house in St. John's Court, Bath, on the 12th 
of February 1761, aged eighty-seven years, three 
months, and some days. 

The Corporation, whose conduct towards the 
fallen majesty of this poor man is worthy of all 
honour, granted ;^50 to bury him with proper 
respect. He received the funeral of a public 
benefactor, and he was conveyed to the Abbey 
Church in procession, with a solemnity suited to 
his former grandeur. 

Many old stories hovered for some time about 
his memory. When he was gone, he whose 
celebrity had died before him, became for a 
moment a fresh object of interest. 

His biographer pitches on the year 1738 as 
the meridian of his glory. The Prince of Orange 
had made him a present of a very fine snuff-box. 
Upon this some of the nobility thought it would 
be proper to give snuff-boxes too; and they were 
, quickly imitated by the middling gentry, and it 
soon became the fashion to give Mr. Nash snuff- 

N 2 
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boxes ; so that he had in a little time a number 
sufficient to have furnished a good toy-shop. 

To add to his honours, there was placed a full 
length picture of him, in Wiltshire's, Ball-roofn 
between the busts of Newton and Pope. It was 
upon this occasion that the Earl of Chesterfield 
wrote the following : 

Immortal Newton never spoke 

More truth than here you'll find ; 
Nor Pope himself e'er pen'd a joke 
Severer on mankind. 

This picture placed these busts between, 

Gives satire its full strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 

But Folly at full length. 

**Nash used sometimes to visit the great Doctor 
Clarke. The Doctor was one day conversing 
with Locke, and two or three more of his learned 
and intimate companions, with that freedom, 
gaiety, and cheerfulness, which is ever the result 
of innocence. In the midst of their mirth and 
laughter, the Doctor looking from the window 
saw NasKs chariot stop at the door. Boys, boys, 
cried the philosopher to his friends, let us now 
be wise, for here's a fool coming. 

" Nash was one day complaining in the follow- 
ing manner to the Earl of Chesterfield of his bad 
luck at play. Would you think it; my Lord, 
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that damned bitch fortune, no later than last 
night, tricked me out of 500. Is it not sur- 
prizing, continued he, that my luck should never 
turn, that I should thus eternally be mauled ? I 
don't wonder at your losing money Nashy says 
his lordship, but all the world is surprized how 
you get it to lose." 

" Doctor Cheney once, when Nash was ill, drew 
up a prescription for him, which was sent in 
accordingly. The next day the Doctor coming 
to see his patient, found him up and well ; upon 
which he asked, if he had followed his prescrip- 
tion } Followed your prescription, cried Nash^ 

No Egad, if I had, I should have broke my 

neck, for I flung it out of the two pair stairs 
window." 

As regarded the social entertainments for the 
regulation of which his presence was once so 
essential, his removal was now not merely a 
matter of indifference but ^ven of convenience. 
He had done his work, had reduced society to 
rule, and now the rule had become precedent, 
and all went like clock-work by force of habit 
and imitation. There was no field left for dis- 
tinction in the office which once was so sovereign. 
Henceforward the business of the Master of the 
Ceremonies was to be as much a routine affair 
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as that of a chairman at a public meeting. A 
new M.C. was chosen, and all rattled along mer- 
rier than ever. For thus the laughing poet, 
five years later, recalls the memory of Nash : 
* Then say, O ye nymphs that inhabit the shades 
Of Pindus' sweet banks, Heliconian maids. 
Celestial Muses, ye powers divine, 
O say, for your memory's better than mine. 
What troops of fair virgins assembled around. 
What squadrons of heroes for dancing renowned, 
Were roused by the fiddles' harmonious sound. 
What goddess shall first be the theme of my song. 
Whose name the clear Avon may murmur along, 
And echo repeat all the vallies among ! 
Lady Tettaton's sister. Miss Fubby Fatarmin, 
Was the first that presented her person so charming, 
Than whom more engaging, more beautiful none, 
A goddess herself among goddesses shone. 
Excepting the lovely Miss Towzer alone. 



But lo ! 'on a sudden what multitudes pour 

From Cambrian mountains, from Indian shore ; 

Bright maidens, bright widows, and fortunate swains. 

Who cultivate Liffy's sweet borders and plains, 

And they who their flocks in fair Albion feed. 

Rich Flocks and rich herds, (so the gods have decreed) 

Since they quitted the pleasanter banks of the Tweed. 

Yet here no confusion, no tumult is known, 

Fair order and beauty establish their throne ; 

For order, and beauty, and just regulation. 
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Support all the works of this ample creation. 
For this, in compassion to mortals below, 
The gods, their peculiar favour to show, 
Sent Hermes to Bath in the shape of a Beau : 
That grandson of Atlas came down from above 
To bless all the regions of pleasure and love ; 
To govern, improve, and adorn the gay scene. 
By the Graces instructed, and Cyprian Queen : 
As when in a garden delightful and gay, 
Where Flora is wont all her charms to display, 
The gardener industrious trims out his border. 
Puts each odoriferous plant in its order ; 
The myrtle he ranges, the rose and the lily. 
With iris, and crocus, and daffa-down-dilly ; 
Sweet peas and sweet oranges all he disposes 
At once to regale both your eyes and your noses : 
Long reign'd the great Nash, this omnipotent lord) 
Respected by youth, and by parents adored : 
For him not enough at a ball to preside. 
The unwary and beautiful nymph would he guide ; 

Taught Charity's hand to relieve the distrest. 
While tears have his tender compassion exprest. 
But alas ! he is gone, and the city can tell 
How in years and in glory lamented he fell ; 
Him mourn'd all the Dryads on Claverton's mount ; 
Him Avon deplored, him the nymph of the Fount, 
The crystalline streams. 



In reward of his labours, his virtue and pains, 
He is footing it now in the Elysian plains, 



if 
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Indulg'd, as a token of Proserpine's favour, 

To preside at her balls in a cream-colour'd beaver. 

Then peace to his ashes — our grief be supprest, 

Since we find such a phoenix has sprung from his nest : 

Kind Heaven has sent us another professor, 

Who follows the steps of his great predecessor. 

But hark ! now they strike the melodious string, 

The vaulted roof echoes, the mansions all ring ; 

At the sound of the hautboy, the bass and the fiddle. 

Sir Boreas Blubber steps forth in the middle, 

Like a holy-hock, noble, majestic and tall, 

Sir Boreas Blubber first opens the ball : 

Sir Boreas, great in the minuet known. 

Since the day that for dancing his talents were shown. 

Where the science is practised by gentlemen grown. 

For in every science, in every profession. 

We make the best progress at years of discretion. 

This last point of the satire is directed against 
the excesses of the mania to be in fashion. 
Elderly people, forgetful of the gravity which is 
most suited to their years, apprenticed them- 
selves to the dancing-master, and strove in 
maturity to acquire those accomplishments 
which are only ornamental in the period of 
youth, and which at the time of their education 
had not come to be regarded as desirable. 

Bath had now long arrived at a pinnacle of 
celebrity which placed it quite out of the cate- 
gory of provincial towns, and made it classable 
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with the metropolis alone. Shrewsbury in the 
west, and York in the north, still continued to 
have their 'season' of provincial gaiety, but the 
exceptional distinction of Bath was universally 
admitted. Thus writes one of the purveyors of 
public amusements at York : 

" The ladies of York without any compliment, 
have a grace, a manner, a decorum, not often met 
with out of the metropolis (Bath, excepted); for 
York certainly boasts a pre-eminence, when the 
boxes on public weeks are crowded, that dazzles 
the eyes of a stranger. And no wonder, for a? 
London and Bath call the choicest beauties from 
the three kingdoms, so does ancient York city at 
times allure them from Hull, Leeds, Doncaster, 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and every part of that 
noble, spacious, and rich country."* 

The leadership of fashion did not pass with 
the mantle of Nash to his successor — the next 
figure we see in so prominent a position is that 
of Lord Chesterfield. This implies the beginning 
of a tendency which had already begun to be 
apparent. English society was about to develop 
that which has since become its national charac- 
teristic. It was to retire from public places of 
assembly to the domestic circle. The province 

* Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson, vol. ii., p. 263. 
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of Nash was the assembly-rooms. The province 
of which Lord Chesterfield was so long the 
master and arbiter, is in the select circle, and 
especially the dining table. We have already 
noticed that Chesterfield satirized Nash. He 
belonged to a new order of things and was highly 
impatient of the obsolete. These men were 
separated by an interval of twenty years, which 
in matters of fashion, means a full generation. 
Nothing will throw so much light on the manners 
and feelings of this time, as a few select pages 
from Chesterfield's book on manners, which he 
wrote for the benefit of his son. 

Attention. 

"Add to this, there are little attentions 

which are infinitely engaging, and which sensibly afiect 
that degree of pride and self-love which is inseparable 
from human nature ; as they are unquestionably proofs of 
the regard and consideration which we have for the 
persons to whom we pay them. As for example : suppose 
you invite anybody to dine or sup with you, you ought to 
recollect if you had observed that they had any favorite 
dish, and take care to provide it for them ; and when it 
came, you should say, * You seemed to me, at such and 
such a place, to give this dish a preference, and therefore 
I ordered it. This is the wine that I observed you liked, 
and therefore I procured some.* 

Awkwardness of Different Kinds. 
"There is, likewise, an awkwardness 
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of expression and words most carefully to be avoided ; 
such as false English, bad pronunciation, old sayings, and 
common proverbs ; which are so many proofs of having 
kept bad and low company. For example : if, instead of 
saying that — Tastes are different^ and that every man has 
his own peculiar one, you should let off a proverb, and 
say, that — What is one matCs meat is another man^s 
poison : or else — Every one as they like, as the good man 
said when he kissed his cowj every body would be 
persuaded that you had never kept company with anybody 
above footmen and housemaids. 

" There is also an awkwardness of the mind, that ought 
to be, and with care may be avoided ; as for instance, to 
mistake or forget names ; to speak of Mr, What-d^ye- 
call'him or Mrs, Thingum, or How d^ye-call-her, is ex- 
cessively awkward and ordinary 

Bashfulness. 

" Bashfulness is the distinguished character of an 
English booby, who appears frightened out of his wits if 
people of fashion speak to him, and blushes and stamn>ers 
without being able to give a proper answer ; by which 
means he becomes truly ridiculous, from the groundless 

fear of being laughed at 

. . . " Englishmen, in general, are ashamed of going into 
company. When we avoid singularity, what should we 
be ashamed of .^ And why should we not go into a mixed 
'company with as much ease and as little concern as we 
would go into our own room ? 

Company. 
" To keep good company, especially at our first setting 
out, is the way to receive good impressions. Good com- 
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pany is not what respective sets of company are pleased 
either to call or think themselves. It consists chiefly 
(though not wholly) of people of considerable birth, rank, 
and character ; for people of neither birth nor rank are 
frequently and very justly admitted into it, if distinguished 
by any peculiar merit, or eminency in any liberal art or 
science. So motley a thing is good company, that many 
people, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into it by 
their own forwardness, and others get into it by the pro- 
tection of some considerable person. In this fashionable 
good company, the best manners and the purest language 
are most unquestionably to be learned ; for they establish 
and give the ton to both, which are called the language 
and manners of good company, neither of them being 

ascertained by any legal tribunal 

Rules for Conversation. 

" Seizing People by the Button. — Never hold any 
body by the button or the hand, in order to be heard out : 
for if people are not willing to hear you, you had much 
better hold your tongue than them. 

Egotism. ..." This principle of vanity and pride 
is so strong in human nature, that it descends even to the 
lowest objects ; and we often see people fishing for praise, 
where, admitting all they say to be true, no just praise is 
to be: caught. One perhaps affirms that he has rode post 
an hundred miles in six hours ; probably this is a false- 
hood ; but even supposing it to be true, what then ? Why, 
it must be admitted that he is a very good post-boy, that 
is all. Another asserts, perhaps not without a few oaths, 
that he has drank six or eight bottles of wine at a sitting. 
It would be charitable to believe such a man a liar ; for 
if we do not, we must certainly pronounce him a beast. . . . 
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Swearing. — " We may frequently hear some people in 
good company interlard their conversation with oaths, by 
way of embellishment, as they suppose ; but we must 
observe too, that those who do- so, are never those who 
contribute, in any degree, to give that company the de- 
nomination of good company. They are generally people 
of low education ; for swearing, without having a single 
temptation to plead, is as silly and as illiberal as it is 
wicked 

Never suppose yourself the subject or laugh 

OF THE company. 

"The conversation of a vulgar man 

also always savours strongly of the lowness of his education 
and company. It turns chiefly upon his domestic affairs, his 
servants, the excellent order he keeps in his own family, 
and the little anecdotes of the neighbourhood, all which 
he relates with emphasis, as interesting matters. He is 
a man- gossip. 

"Seriousness. — A certain degree of exterior seriousness 
in looks and motions gives dignity, without excluding wit 
and decent cheerfulness. A constant smirk upon the 
face and a whiffling activity of the body, are strong 
indications of futility. 

Economy. 
"A fool squanders away, withour credit or advantage to 
himself, more than a man of sense spends with both. The 
latter employs his money as he does his time, and never 
spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, 
but in something that is either useful or rationally pleasing 
to himself or others. The former buys what he does not 
want, and does not pay for what he does want. He cannot 
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withstand the charms of a toyshop ; snufT-boxes, watches, 
heads of canes, &c., are his destruction. His servants 
and tradesmen conspire with his own indolence to cheat 
him ; and in a very little time he is astonished, in the 
midst of all the ridiculous superfluities, to find himself in 
want of all the real comforts and necessaries of life. 

"Without care and method, the largest fortune will 
not, and with them almost the smallest will supply all 
necessary expences. As far as you can possibly, pay 
ready money for every thing you buy, and avoid bills. 
Pay that money yourself, and not through the hands of 
any servant, who always either stipulates for poundage, 
or requires a present for his good word, as they call it. 
Where you must have^ bills, (as for meat and drink, 
clothes, etc.) pay them reqularly every month, and with 
your own hand. Never, from a mistaken economy, buy a 
thing you do not want, because it is cheap, or from a silly 
pride, because it is dear. 

Good Breeding. 

" There are, however, some general 

rules of good breeding. As, for example : To answer 
GT^y yea or no to any person, without adding Sir^ my Lord, 
or Madam, (as it may happen), is always extremely rude ; 
and it is equally so not to give proper attention and a 
civil answer when spoken to : such behaviour convinces 
the person who is speaking to us that we despise him, and 
do not think him worthy of our attention, or an answer. 

"A well-bred person will take care to answer with com" 
plaisance when he is spoken to ; will place himself at the 
lower end of the table, unless bid to go higher ; will first 
drink to the lady of the house and then to the master ; 
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he will not eat awkwardly or dirtily, nor sit when others 
stand ; and he will do all this with an air of complaisance, 
and not with a grave ill-natured look, as if he did it 
all unwillingly. 

" A man of good breeding should be acquainted with the 
forms and particular customs of courts. At Vienna, men 
always make curtsies instead of bows to the Emperor ; in 
France nobody bows to the King, or kisses his hand ; but 
in Spain and England, bows are made, and hands are 

kissed. ' 

Make, then, good -breeding the great object of your 
thoughts and actions. Observe carefully the behaviour 
and manners of those who are distinguished by their 
good-breeding ; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, that you 
may at least reach them ; and be convinced that good- 
breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, what charity is 
to all Christian virtues. Observe how it adorns merit, 
and how often it covers the want of it. 

Choice of Amusements. 

" A gentleman always attends even to the choice of his 

amusements. If at cards, he will not play at cribbage, 

all fours, or putt ; or in sports of exercise, be seen at 

skittles, foot-ball, leap-frog, cricket,* driving of coaches, 

♦ And yet I find in the "Cricket Field," a book where the 
Lansdown Cricket Club figures in the Dedication, the following 
quotation from Pope : 

" The Judge to dance his brother Sergeants call, 
The Senators at * Cricket' urge the ball." 

Soame Jenyns also, early in the eighteenth century, wrote : 

England, when once of peace and wealth possessed, 
Began to think frugality a jest ; 
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etc., for he knows that such an imitation of the manners 
of the mob will indelibly stamp him with vulgarity. I 
cannot likewise^ avoid calling playing upon any musical 
instrument, illiberal in a gentleman. Music is usually 
reckoned one of the liberal arts, and not unjustly ; but a 
man of fashion, who is seen piping and fiddling at a con- 
cert, degrades his own dignity. If you love music, hear 
it : pay fiddlers to play to you, but never fiddle yourself. 
It makes a gentleman appear frivolous and contemptible, 
leads him frequently into bad company, and wastes that 
time which might otherwise be well employed." 

" Carving. — However trifling some things may seem, 
they are no longer so when above half the world think 
them otherwise. Carving, as it occurs at least once in 
every day, is not below our notice. We should use our- 
selves to carve adroitly and genteelly, without hacking 
half an hour across a bone, without bespattering the com- 

So grew polite ; hence all her well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockeys turned, and * cricket' -players." 

Ep. i., b. ii., init. 

It is curious to observe the uncertainty that hangs over so 
modem a growth as the Game of Cricket. Perhaps the fact may 
be that the things which most reflect the national character, are 
the most likely to have their origin lost in obscurity. That 
which has been constructed by individual wit may be re-traced to 
its pristine elements ; but that to which all have lent their 
unconscious aid wakes no surprise till it appears in its complete 
result. Such is the Game of Cricket — ^a spontaneous and 
unmarked work of the English mind. It is an ironical thing — to 
appearance idle, loose and languid ; it is really purposeful, 
organized and sustained. Union and companionship and co- 
operation are of its essence, yet is there room for personal 
distinction — while the call for patience and forbearance and 
versatility in meeting new emeigencies is calculated to test the 
temper and mettle of a man. It is a characteristic invention of 
our English humour and solid energy. Plura videsis apud 
** Saturday Review," August 13, 1864. 
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pany with the sauce, and without overturning the glasses 
into your neighbour's pockets. To be awkward in this 
particular, is extremely disagreeable and ridiculous." 

, Graces. 

" Compliments, — Attend to the compliments of congra- 
tulation, or condolence, that you hear a well-bred man 
make to his superiors, to his equals, and to his inferiors ; 
watch even his countenance, and his tone of voice, for 
they all conspire in the main point of pleasing. There is 
a certain distinguished diction of a man of fashion : be 
will not content himself with saying, like John Trott, to a 
new-married man, Sir^ I wish you much joy ; or to a man 
who has lost his son, Sir^ I am sorry for your loss; and 
both with a countenance equally unmoved ; but he will 
say in effect the same thing, in the more elegant and less 
trivial manner, and with a countenance adapted to the 
occasion. He will advance with warmth, vivacity, and a 
cheerful countenance to the new-married man, and em- 
bracing him, perhaps say to him. If you do justice to my 
attachment to you, you will judge of the joy that I feel on 
this occasion, better than I can express it, etc. To the 
other in affliction he will advance slowly, with a grave 
composure of countenance, in a more deliberate manner, 
and with a low voice, perhaps say / hope you do m^ the 
justice to be convinced, that I feel whatever you feel, and 
shall ever be affected where you are concerned^ 

Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck's mother recounted 
to her daughter in 1788 her reminiscences of 
Lord Chesterfield, who died in 1773. The pious 
quakeress, though fully conscious of the studied 

O 
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and artificial address of this cynosure of fashion, 
yet owns that she was fascinated with the agree- 
ableness of his conversation. 

Before we leave these lighter specimens and 
pass on to more serious subjects which claim our 
notice before the close of the century, we may 
take another extradt from the New Bath Guide ; 
which belongs to this epoch, and which, be it 
remembered, was in its day thought highly of as 
a poetical caricature : 

THE BIRTH OF FASHION. 

" Goddess, if from hand like mine, 
Aught be worthy of thy shrine, 
Take the flowery wreath I twine. 
Lead, oh ! lead me by the hand, 
Guide me with thy magic wand, 
Whether, decked in lace and ribbons, 
Thou appear'st like Mrs. Gibbons, 
Or the nymph of smiling look. 
At Bath yclept Janetta Cook. 
Bring, O bring thy essence-pot, 
Amber, musk, and bei^mot, 
Eau de chipre, eau de luce, 
Sans pareil, and citron juice. 
Nor thy band-box leave behind, 
Filled with stores of every kind ; 
All th' enraptured bard supposes, 
Who to Fancy odes composes : 
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All that Fancy's self has feigned, 
In a band-box is contained : 
Painted lawns, and chequered shades, 
Crape, that's worn by love-lorn maids, 
Water'd tabbies, flower'd brocades : 
Vi'lets, {)inks, Italian posies, 
Myrtles, jessamines, and roses. 
Aprons, caps, and 'kerchiefs clean, 
Straw-built hats, and bonnets green, 
Catguts, gauses, tippets, ruffs. 
Fans and hoods, and feather'd muffs. 
Stomachers and Paris nets. 
Ear-rings, necklaces, aigrets. 
Fringes, blonds, and mignionets ; 
Fine vermilion for the cheek. 
Velvet patches a la grecgue. 
Come, but don't forget the gloves. 



Then, O sweet goddess, bring with thee 

Thy boon attendant Gaiety, A 

Laughter, Freedom, Mirth, and Ease 

And all the smiling deities ; 

Fancy spreading painted sails. 

Loves that fan with gentle gales. — 

But hark !— methinks I hear a voice. 

My organs all at once rejoice ; 

A voice that says or seems to say, 

" Sister, hasten. Sister gay, 

" Come to the pump-room— come away." 

Bath, 1766. 

O 2 
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Nor may we altogether overlook the Theatre, 
which in the middle of the century appears to 
have been well supported in Bath, and to have 
attracted hither the highest class of histrionic 
writers and performers. The Sheridans and 
Linleys were here in permanent residence, and 
here occurred the most emotional passages of 
the life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Here 
also he caught the idea of that Play by which- 
his name is now best remembered. 

The romantic and honorable elopement of 
Sheridan with the beautiful Cecilia Linley was 
enacted at Bath. She was celebrated as " the 
Maid of Bath," and it was from her father's 
house in the Crescent that he removed her in 
a sedan chair to a post-chaise waiting in the 
London-road. This was in 1772.* The Sheridan 
family had taken up their residence in Kings- 
mead Street in 1770; and during part of their 
stay in Bath, they lived in Great King Street. 
It was in this interval that most of Sheridan's 
elegant love-verses were written. The lines 

" Uncouth is this moss-covered gi;otto of stone" 
were addressed to Miss Linley after having 
offended her by a lecture on decorum, which he 

* ** Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan" by Thomas Moore. 
Longman, 1825. 
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delivered in a fit of jealousy. The grotto is sup- 
posed to have been in Spring Gardens, then the 
fashionable place of resort in Bath. 

Five years later, when they were settled in 
London, and Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan went to 
pass a few weeks with her father and mother at 
Bath, we find them still trafficking in love-verses. 
He sends her a long piece beginning thus : — 

To LAURA 
Near Avon's ridgy bank there grows 

A willow of no vulgar size, 
That tree first heard poor Silvio's woes, 

And heard how bright were Laura's eyes, 

and ending ; 

'TVj Spring, sweet nymph, but Laura is not here, 

Mrs. Sheridan responds in a still longer piece 

which begins : 

TO SILVIO 

Soft flow'd the lay by Avon's sedgy side. 
While o'er its streams the drooping willow hung, 

Beneath whose shadow Silvio fondly bied 
To check the opening roses as they sprung. 

It seems to have been in Bath that S}ieridan 
got the idea of his famous play The School for 
Scandal The first rough notes for the dialogue 
were found under this heading, " THE SLANDER- 
ERS. — A Pump Room Scene** from which it would 
appear to have been his original intention to 
satirize the gossips of Bath. 
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No doubt much of the gossiping of this time, 
both male and female gossiping, was of a very 
unprofitable kind. The reputation of female 
friends was often canvassed by ladies in a tone 
which would now-a-days be considered un- 
becoming in a washerwoman. The amusements 
of the day were prone to degenerate into this 
sort of idle conversation. There was a great 
lack of general knowledge and intellectual tastes. 
Here and there we have a star, such as a Poet 
or Historian, Novelist or Dramatist. But there 
was little diffusion of intelligence. These cir- 
cumstances must be borne in mind in order to 
appreciate rightly the literary soirees of Lady 
Miller at Batheaston Villa. We should think it 
rather slow to be asked to tea and verses — ^verses 
to be enshrined in an urn reputed antique ; to be 
drawn forth by a fair hand ; and to be read to 
the adjudicating company ! Even the myrtle- 
wreath of poetic superiority would hardly send 
us home in a merry humour.* But all these 
things are relative. We must compare it with 
the other amusements that were going, and 



* The urn, alas ! is no more — ^but the house and grounds 
remain almost unaltered. The scenes which are enriched by 
these associations are now in the occupation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Millar, who, though of the same name, do not consider them- 
selves related to Sir John and Lady Miller. 
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observe the higher aspiration as well as the 
novelty of Lady Miller's entertainments. Lady 
Miller died June 24, 1781 ; aged 40. 

But we must leave the flowers of poetry and 
observe, that if these were times of pleasure, they 
were also times of increased liberality in alms- 
giving. One of the boldest features of the 
eighteenth century is the sudden extension of 
public charity. It would make a curious and 
interesting inquiry, how far this was stimulated 
by the social changes, and how far independent 
of them. Certain it is, that with the extension 
of fashionable society, there sprang up such an 
increase in the amounts that were collected for 
charitable purposes, as to arrest the attention of 
observant persons, atid to be ranked as one of 
the wonders of the day. One of the most 
prominent figures in this movement was the 
same as the leader of the social pleasures, viz., 
Richard Nash, M.C. 

In 171 1, the pious and learned Robert Nelson, 
Esq., who is known by his book, A Companion to 
the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England^ 
promoted a subscription for founding the Blue 
Coat Charity School^ of which Mr. Crowden is 
the present Master. In this work he was assisted 
by Dean Willis, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
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The two chief Hospitals of. Bath in the nine- 
teenth century are the immediate oflfspring of 
the charity of the eighteenth. In 171 5 there was 
a movement to extend the benefit of the Waters 
to the sick poor of remote places who lacked the 
means of coming here for cure. Mr. Nash was 
particularly active" in this cause, and a large 
subscription was raised for the purpose. But for 
want of harmony in the views of those who 
shared in the project, it lay dormant until 1737. 
In that year the first stone of the building was 
laid by the Right Hon. William Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl of Bath. This inscription was cut on 
the stone : 

THIS STONE 

IS THE FIRST THAT WAS LAID IN THE FOUNDATION OF 

THE GENERAL HOSPITAL 

July the Sixth, A.D. 1737. 

God prosper the charitable Undertaking. 

Ralph Allen engaged to provide gratis, from 
his quarries on Combe Down, all the stone 
required for the building, ready worked — ^and he 
presented £\QOO in mony towards the funds. 

No inhabitant of the city of Bath was eligible 
to share the benefits of this institution : on the 
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ground that they might enjoy the use of the 
salutary springs while resident in their own 
houses. This is the General or Mineral Water 
Hospital 

This distinction was at length fouitd to be 
objectionable, as it placed residents of the old 
city at a disadvantage relatively to those who 
lived just beyond its bounds. In 1835 the 
Governors resolved to remove it, and to admit 
all who could not obtain the use of the waters 
without charitable assistance. 

Ten years later we see the first beginning of 
another noble institution, that which is now 
entitled the Bath United Hospital In 1747, a 
house was opened for the reception of sick poor 
of the parishes of SS. Peter and' Paul, S. James, 
S. Mighael, Walcot, and Bathwick ; and it was 
called the Pauper Charity. In 1792 it was greatly 
improved in plan, and re-opened under the name 
of the Bath City Dispensary and Asylum. A 
large house on the Lower Borough Walls, 
formerly a tavern, was converted to this nobler 
use. 

This is one of the constituents of the Bath 
United Hospital. The other was the Casualty 
Hospital, which had been started in 1788 by a 
subscription, and was located in Kingsmead 
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Street. From the combination of these two 
charities in 1824, rose the Bath United Hospitaly 
on the site before appropriated to the oldest of 
its constituent foundations. • 

It h^s already been observed that there is 
hardly a Biography or Journal or Memoir or 
Novel of the Eighteenth Century, which does 
not in some part of it bring the reader to Bath. 
A collection of incidental notices ranged chrono- 
logically might throw much new light upon these 
times, and the information which such passages 
convey might be multiplied by the mutual illus- 
tration which they would afford each other when 
ranged in juxta-position. Upon this view, a 
Chronicle is appended to this book, in which 
many of such passages are given. But the 
following seems more fitted for this place, con- 
veying as it does a direct report of what was 
doing in the Pump Room and other public 
places of Bath in 1788. 

" we reached the White Hart at Bath. 

"We were soon located at 12, South Parade, then the 
most frequented part of the city 

" Bath was a new world to me ; and great was the 
astonishment and delight with which its various objects 
filled me. The Pump Ropm, with its statue of Beau 
Nash, the waters sending up their columns of steam, the 
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band of music — a thing I had never heard before, — and 
the vast ever-shifting throng of gaily dressed company, 
was to me a scene of enchantment. The beautiful green- 
house plants or artificial flowers at all the doors of 
approach to the Pump Room, and the silver balls to 
attract the flies, completely dazzled my view. 

It so happened that this year (1788) being the cen- 
tenary of the arrival of King William, not a lady was to 
be seen without streaming orange-coloured ribbons, or 
gentlemen without rosettes of the same in their button- 
holes. Besides this, balloons were at that time just come 
into vogue, and everybody wore huge balloon bonnets 
with magnificent ostrich feathers ; and what appeared to 
me indescribably beautiful, were the ample muffs and long 
tippets, and fur linings, of the silken Angora goats' hair. 

"it was as a brilliant picture in which 

the whole tone of colouring was raised, and glowing with 
rich and varied tints. The music, too, I felt most heart- 
stirring ; and then the beauty of the shops, which I was 
never tired of looking at ! I could not conceive how it 
was possible to invent all the wants which here were pro- 
fessed to be supplied. I particularly remember those in 
the Abbey Yard. It was winter, so that we did not walk 
in the country ; but I was never tired, nor did my amaze- 
ment cease, in contemplating the brilliant multitudes that 
continually formed a moving panorama on the Parades, 
the Orange Grove, and the Abbey Yard, then the fashion- 
able resorts of Bath. 

I particularly recollect on Sunday mornings the Pump 
Room used to be full of company, but on that day the 
doors were closed at a certain hour, and all left it at once, 
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and the Abbey Yard was filled by the gay assembly. 
How often, at such times, as a child, my heart felt the 
striking contrast between the gay scene below, and the 
quiet venerable abbey, rising in stillness in the midst and 
towering far above it ! On these venerable towers were 
sculptured the mystic ladder of the holy patriarch Jacob, 
and the angels spreading their wings, gladly leaving earth 
to rise to heaven ; and as the Gothic door of the abbey 
opened its leaves to receive the entering crowd, how 
strongly did I feel the contrast between the gaiety of the 
careless throng who entered, and the stillness of the dead, 
and of the sepulchral monuments around Here I used 
to walk and meditate ; and I well remember some of 
those monuments on which I then loved to gaze, and 
which I cannot even now see without emotion. I recall 
especially that of Quin, "who set the table in a roar," 
and who left no other remembrance amongst men, but 
one saying worthy of Lucullus.* 

" As my mother grew better, she frequently took me 
with her to the Pump Room, and she sometimes told me 
anecdotes of those she had seen there when a child. On 
one occasion, when the room was thronged with company, 
— and at that time the visitors of Bath were equally 
distinguished for rank and fashion, — a simple, humble 
woman, dressed in the severest garb of the Society of 
Friends, walked into the midst of the assembly, and began 
an address to them on the vanity and follies of the 
world, and the insufficiency of dogmatic without spiritual 
religion. The company seemed taken by surprise, and 
their attention was arrested for a few moments : as the 

* The Autobiography of Mary Anne Schimmel Penninck, 
vol. i., pp. 79 — 82. 
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speaker proceeded, and spoke more and more against the 
customs of the world, signs of disapprobation appeared. 
Amongst those present was one lady with a stem yet 
high-toned expression of countenance ; her air was dis- 
tinguished ; she sat erect, and listened intently to the 
speaker. The impatience of the hearers soon became 
unrestrained ; as the Quaker spoke of giving up the world 
and its pleasures, hisses, groans, beatings of sticks, and 
cries of " Down, down," burst from every quarter. Then 
the lady I have described arose with dignity, and slowly 
passing through the crowd, where a passage was in- 
voluntarily opened to her, she went up to the speaker, and 
thanked her, in her own name and in that of all present, 
for the faithfulness with which she had borne testimony 
to the truth. The lady added, " I am not of your per- 
suasion, nor has it been my belief that our sex are 
generally deputed to be public teachers ; but God who 
gives the rule can make the exception, and He has indeed 
put it in the hearts of all His children to honour and 
venerate fidelity to His commission. Again I gratefully 
thank you." Side by side with the Quaker she walked to 
the door of the Pump Room, and then resumed her seat. 
This lady was the celebrated Countess of Huntingdon.'** 

Before we close this chapter, a section must 
be devoted to two heroes of the Post-Office who 
were intimately connected with Bath. 

This history has brought us into contact with 
most of the salient events of our national history. 
And it is no small complement to what has gone 

• Vol. i., p. 89. 
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before, that it should have been the home of 
of those who, before the present generation, did 
most for the developement of the Post-Office. 
It may jvell be said that this institution is a 
monument of English civilization and a beacon 
of social progress to foreign nations. 

Since 1840, when the Penny Postage was 
initiated, the Post-Office has assumed such di- 
mensions, and is grown so important to the 
happiness or all classes, that the interest attached 
to its early developement has proportionately 
increased. There are two name*s connected with 
Bath, which are associated with the chief im- 
provements that had been made in the Post- 
Office before the great discovery of Sir Rowland 
Hill. These two names are Allen and Palmer. 

* Up to 1720, the lines of postal communica- 
tion had been radial from each metropolis of the 
three kingdoms, the number of cross posts being 
inconsiderable. In that year Ralph Allen, then 
at the head of the Bath Post-Office, made a con- 
tract with the Government to establish a cross 
post between Exeter and Chester, by way of 
Bristol, Gloucester, and Worcester; thus con- 
necting the West of England with the mail 

* 

• My authority here is an Article in " Fraser's Magazine" for 
September, 1862, by Mr. Commissioner Hill. 
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route to Ireland, and giving postal intercommu- 
nication with many towns of importance. His 
terms were to bear himself all the cost of the 
service, to pay a fixed rent, and to retain the 
surplus. This contract was renewed and extended 
from time to time until his death in 1764. Mr. 
Palmer, speaking from a narrative written by 
Ralph Allen himself, said that the net profits of 
this contract amounted to £\2,qoo a-year ; rather 
more than half a million in the total ! Allen was 
singularly fortunate. He had no controversy to 
fight through, no vexatious obstacles to overcome. 
Whatever his merits, they were certainly equalled 
by his success. Not only did he acquire wealth, 
out also position and honours, and a circel of 
distinguished friends. He won the friendship of 
Chatham. Among his familiar companions were 
Pope, Warburton, and Fielding, who benefited 
by his wealth, influence, and munificence. He 
is believed to be the original of 'Squire All- 
worthy in Tom Jones, He bought Prior Park, 
and built a mansion there, with the ashlar fiom 
another property which he purchased hard by. 
Combe Down. He married his niece to Bishop 
Warburton, who inherited his estate at his death. 
It is a rare thing for a reformer of any kind to 
enjoy an unclouded career of prosperity; and 
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there is all the more gratification in contem- 
plating the brilliant success of Ralph Allen. 
His honours sate so well upon him, that none 
were moved to envy him, or to question the 
extent of his merits. 

The interest which surrounds the name of John 
Palmer is of a different kind. Having no original 
connection with the Post Office, he became a pos- 
tal reformer. Allen's projects had excited no 
jealousy in the officers of the department, for he 
being one of them had the esprit de corps with 
him. But Palmer had to carry out a far more 
elaborate scheme in the face of difficulties that 
were purposely thrown in his way by the officials 
high and low, and by their friends and retainers 
throughout the country. Dogged by this pertina- 
cious opposition, he was driven from his position, 
and deprived of his covenanted emoluments. 
All the world profited by his invention, except 
himself and his own family. 

What his invention was, cannot be better told 
than in the words of Mr. Hill in the article before 

* 

referred to : 

" Eighteen years after the death of Allen appears John 
Palmer. Palmer was a stranger to the institution which 
he aspired to improve. He was the proprietor and manager 
of the Theatres of Bristol and Bath. Struck with the 
intolerable slowness and the countless other defects in the 
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transmission of letters, and aware that stage coaches and 
other vehicles for the conveyance of passengers far out- 
stripped the post-boys travelling on horseback, the mode 
in which the inland service was then chiefly conducted, he 
devised, with great skill and with a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, a variety of comprehensive measures ^r 
raising postal communication to as high a pitch of excel- 
lence as the expedients then at command permitted. His 
main object seems to have been to extract the largest 
possible amount of revenue which correspondence could 
be made to yield ; but he was thoroughly imbued with 
the conviction that the means to such an end were to 
perfect the service in every one of its branches, thereby 
furnishing to the public an article so good that a high 
price for it should be cheerfully paid. The most obvious 
feature in his plans was the substitution of mail coaches 
for boys on horseback or for mail carts. But it were to 
wrong his memory, to found his reputation on that one 
change. Many improvements which cannot be described 
without tedious explanations, cost him, I dare to say, more 
labour of thought and research than the one by which he 
is known to posterity. 

" No sooner did he reveal his plans, than the Post Office 
declared war. I have read the story of his conflict, so far 
as it has been recorded, with mingled feelings of disgust 
and amusement. Every artificial regulation of the service 
was mistaken by Palmer's opponents for a law of nature, 
and reasoning upon this foundation, they quickly proved 
to their own entire satisfaction that the scheme was 
impracticable. Fortunately Palmer had to do with a 
Minister who inherited from his father a contempt for 

impossibilities. Pitt, the son, adopted the new plans, and 

P 
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Mr. Palmer was employed to cany them into execution. 
With great labour, with an absolute devotion of time and 
health to the service, Palmer overcame innumerable 
obstructions to his acquirement of the minute knowledge 
essential to the framing of arrangements which should 
work smoothly in the hands of unwilling agents, and in 
1784 the first mail coach performed its journey from 
London to Bristol. But his opponents were far from 
subdued. They bided their time ; and two years after- 
wards, when his plans were yet only in partial operation, 
the season at which the chances of attack on a new 
project stand at their maximum, Palmer had to encounter 
another struggle, and was defeated. Still the Minister, 
although he gave up the inventor, retained the invention. 
And here let me admit that Palmer had not been proof 
against the temptation to, carry his objects by indirect 
means, whereby he weakened the hands of his great 
protector. Time does not permit me to tell the story of 
Palmer's fall. It had been agreed that he was to have 
;£i,5oo a year for his personal services, and two-and-a- 
half per cent, upon all excess of revenue beyond ;^24o,ooo 
per annum. When ejected from the Post Office, not only 
did his salary terminate, but instead of his two-and-a-half 
per cent., he was obliged to accept a life annuity of ;£3,ooo. 
This amount, which, if measured by later scales of reward, 
may appear a large concession, was even at that early 
date, below the proceeds of his per-centage, while the 
rapidly advancing revenue soon made the difference far 
wider. He never ceased to protest against this treatment. 
His son, General Palmer, urged his claims from time to 
time upon the House of, Commons, and in the year 
1813, five years prior to his father's death, succeeded in 
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obtaining by way of compromise a grant for ;£5 0,000. 
What deductions frem that sum ought to be made in 
respect of the costs of the conflict, so often renewed, I 
know not : bnt my experience as counsel for twenty years 
in the case of Baron de Bode, leads me to the conclusion 
that the balance in Palmer's favour could not be large ; 
and that the best feature in the General's victory was a 
Parliamentary verdict that his father's claim was just, and 
that the all-powerful authorities arrayed against him had 
been in the wrong." 

Very little is known of the private history of 
a man who deserves to have been better remem- 
bered. He was a native of Bath, and was born 
in 1742. His parents are commemorated on a 
tablet in the chancel of Weston Church. There 
is room to surmise that the family was of ancient 
and honourable standing in Bath. One of the 
Representatives of Bath in Parliament in 1384 
was John Palmere. Unfortunately, the family 
archives have been dispersed ; and some valuable 
memoranda were destroyed in the house of a 
friend who was entrusted with the custody of 
certain books. But that which more than any- 
thing else would replace the chief particulars of 
a lost biography would be the discovery of a 
copy of the documents which were printed for 
the use of members of Parliament in the Palmer 
debates. 

P 2 
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It appears from Hansard* that the expense of 
this Parliamentary contest was ;£^ 13,000, and 
apparently the largest item was for printing. 
The various speakers and particularly Colonel 
Palmer the son, refer to documents which appear 
to be voluminous, and which are spoken of as 
being in the hands of the members. Some of 
these documents would give details of the labors 
and pecuniary sacrifices made by Palmer for im- 
proving the service of the Post, as well as of the 
obstacles which he had to overcome. Such 
documents are mostly treated as waste paper 
when the occasion has passed, but it is to be 
hoped that a copy may yet be discovered, as it 
will be hardly possible for the future historian 
of the Post-Office to make a complete work 
without them. 

But though Mr. Palmer was shabbily treated 
by Government, he was honoured by the public. 
As a proof of this the Freedoms of Boroughs 
which were presented to Mr. Palmer are still 
extant, in possession of Mrs. Palmer (late of 
Duncan Cottage), his daughter-in-law. They 
form the following imposing catalogue — Liver- 
pool, York, Hull, Chester, Macclesfield, Edinburgh, 

* This information I owe to the kindness of Mr. Commissioner 
Hill. 
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Ennis, Aberdeen, Ayr, Dumbarton, Banff, Elgin, 
Perth, Glesgow, Gloucester, Innes, Inverness, 
Inverary. 

Mr. Palmer was four times elected M.P. for 
Bath ; in 1801, 1802, 1806, and 1807. When he 
retired in 1808, his son Major Palmer, better 
known as General Palmer, was elected to his seat 
John Palmer died at Brighton, August 17, 18 18. 
His remains were brought to Bath, and interred 
in a part of the chancel which has since by 
alterations been left out of the chancel. No 
inscription marks his resting place, but the exact 
spot is known to his family. It was deferred, 
because there was some expectation of a public 
movement. His third son, Edmund, distinguished 
himself in the French war. Being in command 
of H.M.S Hebrus in 18 14, he captured the 
French frigate L Etoile, There is a fine portrait 
of John Palmer by Gainsborough in the possession 
of Mrs. Edmund Palmer, the widow of this gal- 
lant officer.* 

• A Memoir of John Palmer was published in Sir Richard 
Phillip's " Public Characters," 1802 : also in the "Gentleman's 
Magazine," 18 18. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 



Troja fuit 



Virgil 



Rotney RonUy thou art not as thou hast been 

Popular Song 




N the beginning of this Century, Bath 
was at the zenith of her glory as the 
assembling-place of good company. 
Long before the middle of the century was 
reached that glory had departed — and, without 
any extraordinary gift of vaticination, one may 
make bold to add— departed for ever ! 

Good company was not, meanwhile, the only 
kind of company that resorted to Bath. In the 
train of the professedly happy and gay, came the 
professionally destitute and miserable. The 
movements of the fashionable decided the move- 
ments of the ragamuffin. The spruce dresses 
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that paraded Milsom Street made a foil to the 
get-up of the tatterdemalion. 

In proportion as the Squares and Crescents 
filled with the affluent, the dens of Holloway 
filled with beggars. This was their camp, from 
whence they watched the visitors who were their 
prey, and eluded the Corporation who were their 
natural enemies. Holloway was outside the 
jurisdiction of the borough, and beyond the 
control of the bye-laws. So there they had 
their nocturnal entertainment, and by day they 
distributed themselves through the streets of 
Bath. Mendicants were at this time exceedingly 
numerous all through the country, and they were 
much complained of, but Bath, which enjoyed a 
pre-eminence in other things, was equally dis- 
tinguished for its colony of beggars. 

Holloway was a parody of Bath. As the fine 
shops of Bath got in their new and fashionable 
goods at the approach of the Season, so the petty 
chandlers of Holloway who traded with the Bath 
shopkeepers, were constantly found to double 
their orders at the same epoch. As the price of 
Lodgings varied in Bath according to an under- , 
stood scale of attraction, so in Holloway was 
there a like variety offered to the selection of 
the professional beggar. 
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HoIIoway was distinguished for two things — 
well-kept mendicants and ill-kept donkeys. The 
poor asses who carried from the pits the coals 
that were burnt in Bath, were huddled together 
in yards, in which they were enclosed, not so 
much for the sake of rewarding their services 
with rest and provender, as to prevent their 
escape from the task of the morrow. They lived 
on what they could pick from the hedges and 
ditches during the day, and their owners never 
thought of feeding them at night. And what 
was more barbarous still, the wooden saddle on 
which the coals were packed, was not taken off, 
but left on their poor backs for weeks together. 
Who can think of such cruelty, without rejoicing 
that he lives in a day when donkeys and the care 
of donkeys are held to be prize-worthy. 

The century opened amid general distress of 
the labouring classes, and the efforts of charity 
were drawn out in an unprecedented degree. 
Notwithstanding this, the progress of mendicity 
and crime was not stayed. The following ex- 
tract is from Capt. Mainwaring's Annal for 1801 : 

" Strange as it may seem, at this period, shop-lifters, 
house-breakers, and robbers of areas, were more numerous 
and successful than had ever been remembered ; and it 
was chiefly carried on by boys trained to those particular 
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avocations. By the vigilance of the Magistrates and their 
officers, twenty were taken into custody at one time, as 
well as some notorious receivers and abettors in their ne- 
farious traffic. Such scenes of complicated iniquity were 
discovered, that their detection was a subject of congra- 
tulation to the whole city. Mr. Sturges of the Abbey 
Church-yard, exhibited much zeal and activity in the ap- 
prehension of these juvenile plunderers. It was then (as 
it has been frequently since) deeply lamented that the 
Magistrates of Bath had not the power to try such offences 
within their own jurisdiction. The great distance of the 
places where the Assizes and Sessions were held, occa- 
sioned a heavy expence to the injured parties ; and, con- 
sequently, prosecutions were often given up, and thieves 
let loose on the public, to commit fresh ravages at their 
leisure. 

" Another species of robbery prevailed then to a great 
extent — namely, the continued stripping of the adjacent 
woods and shrubberies. Each succeeding day, groups of 
women laden with burdens of wood, and small bill-hooks 
concealed about their persons, were seen trudging into 
Bath with all the effi-ontery of honest traders ; their stolen 
burdens were purchased by creditable housekeepers, and 
thus encouragement given to their dishonest practices. 
Mendicants were also numerous to an extent scarcely to 
be credited at this time, when the eyes of the public were 
opened to the plain truth, that alms bestowed on street 
beggars were mere bounties on idleness and profligacy." 

The feeling of old habitnSs at the opening of 
the century was that Bath was spoilt. It was 
overgrown, and cockneyfied, and the bloom of 
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its prime was past Thus writes Mr. Pratt 

somewhere about 1800: 

O Bath, how fair wert thou to view, 
When last I said, dear Bath adieu / 

• ••••• 

Fair were the hills that topt thy scene, 

And fair the groves that smiled between. 

• •».•• 

Such wert thou when I saw thee last, 

Some twenty fleeting summers past ; 

But now, so mighty art thou grown. 

Thy head so large, thy trunk so swoln. 

Thy legs and arms so long and wide. 

And such an air of city pride ; 

Thy sides so blackened by the smoke. 

Thy streets so crammed, thy views so broke ; 

...... 

In short, thou art so Londoniz'd, 
So overbuilt and oversized. 
That my old friend I scarcely knew. 
Since last I said, dear Bath adieu / 

In the year 1810 the Kennet and Avon Canal 

was opened. This must have been a considerable 

tributary to the trade of Bath. It connected the 

commerce of London with that of Bath, Bristol, 

and Gloucester, and opened up a communication 

between the inland and the coasts east and west. 

This undertaking flourished at the peril of an 

earlier and far grander enterprize. A Canal had 

been opened between the chief eastern and 
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western rivers, and it was called the Thames and 
Severn Canal. It was a long cut, and through 
some very heavy country, passing by Stroud. It 
was done on a grand scale, wide enough for a 
ship-canal. The Kennet and Avon was on the 
narrow guage principle. This Canal was shorter, 
as it made use so far as possible of the affluents 
of the main rivers ; and then in width it was but 
a gutter in comparison of the former ; and it 
carried goods in narrow barges, not unlike the 
fire-hollowed trees of the Indians. Thus the 
original outlay being much less, and the working 
expenses far lighter, it was able in the course* of 
a few years to carry off all the traffic from the 
Thames and Severn Canal, and to reduce that 
speculation to the lowest figure. In 18 14, the 
;^ioo shares were sold for ;£^i a piece. 

In the year 1807, it began to be observed that 
the more select began to withdraw from the 
public amusements, and to entertain each other 
by private parties in their houses. The Lower 
Assembly Rooms, the scene of the triumphs of 
Richard Nash, M.C., were advertised to be let. 
The public entertainments which still brought 
together all grades of society, were the theatre 
and the musical concerts, especially those which 
were under the direction of Rauzzini. 
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To the same effect is the evidence of Miss 
Austen's novels. They were published at inter- 
vals between 1809 ^^^ 18 17. From these we 
may learn how Bath society was at this time 
regarded by persons of the highest cultivation 
and refinement. Miss Austen treats Bath slight- 
ingly, and with an open contempt for the notions 
and opinions there prevalent. She makes one 
heroine act in disregard of them. She sets another 
heroine off to advantage by contrast with a 
modish lady from Bath. It is plain from her 
stories that Bath society was now becoming very 
miscellaneous, and that the better sort were 
forming into sets and becoming very exclusive. 
Queen Square is no longer the most fashionable 
situation, as may be seen by the following little 
speech from Perstiasiony vol. i. chap. vi. " I hope 
we shall be in Bath in the winter ; but remember, 
papa, if we do go, we must be in a good situation 
— none of your Queen Squares for us !" In the 
same Novel, vol. ii. chap, iii., " Sir Walter had 
taken a very good house in Camden Place — a 
lofty, dignified situation, such as becomes a man 
of consequence ; and both he and Elizabeth were 
settled there, much to their isatisfaction." 

The social vocabulary of last century was now 
in certain instancesthesubject of ridicule. When 
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Mr. Nash was styled Beau Nash, it expressed 
his commanding situation in the beau monde^ and 
4t was highly complimentary. But now, in Miss 
Austen's time, we find the word only in the 
mouths of young ladies of bad taste and lU 
breeding, who make their beaux the subject of 
mutual confidences in general conversation. 

Among the matters which call for permanent 
record in the Annals of Bath, one of the most 
prominent and one associated with painful 
memories of the past and not without some 
uncertainty for the future, is the physical history 
of the Avon. It is obvious f»*om the very for- 
mation of the valley of the Avon, with so 
much high ground immediately over it, and with 
so much of curvature in its course while yet 
among the hills, that it might be liable to sudden 
floods. In fact, these have visited the lower 
skirts of the city with great devastation at irre- 
gular intervals during this and the last centuries. 
In earlier times the city was exempt from this 
scourge, because it was only built on the higher 
ground at a reasonable distance from the river's 
bank. It may have occurred to some readers to 
wonder, on looking at Dr. Jones's Map of Bath, 
why the walls were carried at such a distance 
from the river, an4 what was the use of that 
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waste margin, on the East and South, which has 
such an unmeaning appearance ? Here is a case 
in which modern confidence mayjearn to respect 
the practical wisdom of former generations, and 
be wary how they despise the limits which their 
ancestors have laid down. Since the extension 
of the town has carried the houses up the hill 
beyond the ancient walls, a counter-movement 
consequent on the former, has peopled the banks 
of the river on the two sides below the walls. 
As a tree while pushing aloft and expanding 
its branches in a sublimer air, needs more copious 
supplies of nutriment and a firmer hold in mother 
earth, and therefore sends its obscure ramifica- 
tions beneath the surface in like proportion with 
those which fill and please the eye ; so a town, 
th^t goes forward in a high and healthy direc- 
tion for the benefit of the rich, must at the same 
time grow to the back, where ground is cheap, 
for the accommodation of the poor. A little 
foresight on the part of the authorities in the 
eighteenth century would have staved off a 
legion of woes and have been of incalculable 
benefit to Bath. What a chance was there lost, 
of making Bath a place of supereminent loveli- 
ness! What more noble object than a river in 
the midst of a great town running between two 
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green banks and free from all encumbrances ? 

The municipal authorities might have reserved 

the slopes on the river's bank as open ground 

for the exercise of the inhabitants, and have 

prevented that crowding on the lowest ground 

which has rendered the river unsightly, has been 

a source of continual discomfort and sickness, 

and has entailed some terrible catastrophes. 

And it is of these that we have now to tell. 

Tradition reports more or less distinctly of many 

overflowings of the river at various times, but no 

exact account was kept of them until they 

became dangerous and fatal to life, through the 

crowding of the banks with human habitations. 

At Monk*s Mill, near the Orange Grove, a high 

flood was marked in 1725, and a second in 1774, 

but the rise of the water was higher by two feet 

and a half in the flood of 1809; of which the 

following particulars have been preserved :* 

" A heavy fall of snow had occurred for two or three 
days preceding the flood, which was followed by a sudden 
thaw, accompanied with violent rain. Immediately the 
waters poured in torrents from the surrounding hills, 
causing the river to swell so rapidly, as to give the inha- 
bitants near its borders no opportunity of preserving 

* Our information on this subject is drawn from the " Annals 
of Bath, from the year 1800 to the passing of the New Municipal 
Act" by Captain Rowland Mainwaring, R.N. Bath : Meyler 
and Son, 1838. 
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their goods, or, in many fatal instances, providing for 
their own safety. It was, indeed, an awful sight to wit- 
ness that generally placid, and almost motionless stream, 
swelled to a mighty torrent, and carrying in its impetuous 
and destructive course, timber, hay-ricks, waggons, horses, 
tops of hovels, cattle, and sheep. Among these and other 
calamities, several houses in Bedford-street, Walcot (ad- 
joining the river,) not being sufficiently strong to withstand 
the force of the current, were torn from their foundations, • 
and the wretched inmates buried under their ruins. The 
inhabitants of the Quay, Southgate-street, Mijk and 
Avon-streets, and the old lower parts of the city, were 
obliged to retreat to their upper apartments ; and many 
were deprived of food and fuel during that day and the 
following night. Boats were employed to convey such 
relief to the unhappy sufferers as it was possible to afford, 
though many were totally ruined by that merciless visita- 
tion. It would be difficult to point out the numerous 
distressing events which occurred on that occasion ; but 
without doubt, the most agonizing spectacle was, that of 
a cradle floating down the stream, from which an infant 
now and then endeavoured to raise its head, as if in 
anxious expectation of being taken to its mother ! For- 
tunately, the little innocent was preserved by the exertions 
of some bargemen near the Old Bridge, and restored to 
its distracted parent, who inhabited one of the small 
garden cottages in the Dolemeads.* On the London road, 
the mail and other coaches were stopped, and the letters 

• Singular, that a like incident should be reported in the 
Sheffield inundation of March last. Only there, no parents were 
discovered — a gentleman came forward and undertook to adopt 
the little foundling as one of his -own family. 
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conveyed to Bath by a circuitous route ; and at Bath 
Easton bridge the two leaders of a coach, endeavouring 
to proceed to the city, were unfortunately drowned. In 
short, it was an occurrence as deplorably lamentable in 
its effects, as it was sudden and unexpected." 

Again, in the year 1821, we hear of the 
Dolemeads being flooded, and great consequent 
misery among the poor inhabitants, though not 
so serious as in 1809. There seemed to have 
been some disposition on the part of those in 
authority, to question the propriety of suffering 
the further extension of the town in this un- 
healthy neighbourhood, but if it was ever more 
than a thought, it came to nothing. 

" At the termination of the year, public attention was 
particularly called to the unfortunate inhabitants of those 
miserable abodes recently built on that low, swampy spot 
of ground, called the Dolemeads, and its immediate 
vicinity. The erection of those cottages, continuing from 
year to year, became a nuisance to the neighbourhood ; 
and at length, a perfect colony of vice and dissipation. 
To thread the mazes of those wretched dwelling-places 
became really a work of danger, whether from the difficulty 
of approach, or the doubtful characters that inhabited 
them. However, as it would be unjust to say no discrimi- 
nation was due, we find public beneficence, as usual, busy 
in the cause of humanity. The torrents of rain that had 
fallen for the last two weeks in December, had caused the 
river to overflow its v banks full twelve feet above the 
customary level ; and the Dolemeads presented one 

Q 
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immense sheet of water. It was of that sudden nature, 
that the inhabitants were, without much previous warning, 
driven to their upper apartments, and even to the house- 
tops, from whence they were rescued by boats. Though, 
happily, the flood was not attended with those fatal effects 
which marked the same occurrence in 1809, yet it was 
long before those hapless cottagers were restored to a 
comparative state of comfort. In a short time the sum of 
one hundred and eighty-one pounds sixteen shillings was 
collected for their relief, and the disposal of it left to the 
discretion of the Society for the relief of Occasional 
Distress. A committee of that society reported, that the 
bounty of the public had supplied them with more than 
ample means for the immediate relief required, and they 
hoped the public would approve the principle on which 
they acted ; namely, not to exceed the measure of 
sufficient relief, by any extent of funds at their disposal ; 
being fully persuaded that, by so doing, it would withdraw 
the poor from reliance on their own exertions, and lead 
them to speculate on periodical recurrences of those 
accidents and applications — an effect of charity equally 
injurious to the public and themselves. 

" From the foregoing collection, immediate relief was 
afforded to six hundred and twenty-seven families, in 
distributions of coals, provisions, and money ; and the 
remaining sum deposited in the Savings' Bank, to be 
hereafter applied to the relief of the poor, in the event of 
any great or sudden distress." 

It is only two years before Captain Mainwaring 
has to record a like visitation : 
" In closing the occurrences of 1823, we have to notice 
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another of those lamentable inundations of the river Avon, 
the details of which have so frequently occupied these 
pages. In December, 1822, the attention and benevolence 
of the inhabitants was especially called to the unhappy 
state of the wretched Dolemeads, occasioned by an over- 
flowing of the river banks ; and the heavy falls this year 
gave some cause for apprehension of a similar visitation ; 
in consequence of which the balance in hand from a 
former subscription was appropriated to the temporary 
relief of many poor families. 

"In October and November, heavy and continued rain 
occurring, those fears wefe but too soon verified to a most 
alarming extent. The rain descended in torrents ; and 
on the 1st of November, the Avon had so far overflowed 
its banks, that the adjacent fields were completely under 
water, and Southgate Street rendered impassable. 

" The poor people in the Dolemeads were soon obliged 
to take to their upper rooms, and their distressing cries 
were distinctly heard. At one o'clock, the water had 
reached its greatest height ; and the view presented from 
the Abbey Tower was of the most desolate description. 
Several of the houses appeared with little more than the 
roofs above water ; and the Avon rushed onward in its 
impetuous course, as if to overwhelm everything within its 
reach. In some instances, the water had actually entered 
the bedrooms of the poor sufferers, who, as night ap- 
proached, were seen with lights (beacons of their distress), 
and* heard to call loudly for assistance. The danger 
became imminent ; but happily at this crisis, a fisherman 
named Nash, accompanied by a friend, procured a boat, 
and with praiseworthy intrepidity crossed the stream from 

the South Parade ; and by the most indefatigable exer- 

Q2 
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tions, rescued all they could discover ; among whom was 
one poor old man, immersed in water nearly to his 
shoulders. 

" Immediately after daylight, the same individuals 
re-commenced their benevolent and hazardous under- 
taking. Twenty-nine families, consisting of seventy-five 
persons, were rescued from destruction by the humane 
exertions of these and other active men. One poor per- 
son, being confined to his bed by a paralytic seizure, was 
drowned as he lay in that situation. In Southgate Street, 
a young woman near her confinement died from excessive 
fright. Two poor bed-ridden inmates of Walcot Poor- 
house were also in a perilous situation, the water having 
risen within two inches of the bed on which they lay. 
The overseer in vain offered a reward to any one who 
would rescue them ; and they Were only saved by the 
persons in the room above, breaking through part of the 
floor and drawing them up. 

" The Old Bridge afforded a singular spectacle during 
this lamentable catastrophe. An immense stock of tini- 
ber, in a yard adjoining the river, was forced by the 
current from its situation, and carried with the utmost 
velocity against the piers of the bridge, where the whole 
mass remained immoveably fixed. The principal sufferers 
were the inhabitants of that street, and those houses in 
Walcot contiguous to the river, who had immediate relief 
afforded them, and liberal subscriptions were made for 
Nash the fisherman, and the other individuals so promi- 
nent in their exertions, and by whose intrepidity so many 
lives were saved. 

" These frequent overflowings, with their lamentably 
devastating effects, at length called for the serious atten- 
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tion of the municipal authorities, and the following year 
steps were taken in order to avert, if possible, the constant 
recurrence of those events." 

Early in 1824, a large meeting was assembled 
in the Guildhall, to consider the best means of 
preventing these frequent inundations. A Com- 
mittee was formed, called the Flood Relief 
Committeey to invite communications from engi- 
neers and others. Many plans were laid before 
them, and after some weeks of discussion, they 
resolved to call in a civil engineer of the first 
eminence. Mr. Telford was selected. He made 
his own survey and report ; and it was ready by 
July. 

" Mr. Telford stated, that it was evident the whole 
economy of the river banks and channel had been totally 
changed from its natural state ; not with judicious views 
of perfecting the discharge of flood waters, but for 
accomplishing local objects, these works uniformly creating 
material obstructions to the course of the waters. Thus, 
numerous weirs had been constructed quite across the 
channel ; mill buildings had been |Jrojected into the 
river, in various places ; bridges, with inadequate water- 
ways had been constructed ; in sundry places the channel 
had been suffered to degenerate from a direct into a 
circuitous horse-shoe shape ; buildings and rubbish had 
also, for ages, been encroaching upon and obstructing the 
river channel, and of course the flood waters ; while most 
of the low lands,' over which those flood waters formerly 
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passed, had been raised by embanked streets, and covered 
with magnificent buildings (Pulteney-street and its vici- 
nity, Sydney-place, Bathwick Church, etc., for instance) ; 
thus confining the said flood waters to the contracted and 
circuitous channel which now exists. Those encroach- 
ments, and the totally neglected state of the river, as 
regarded the free egress of the superabundant waters, 
had induced an almost incessant variation of widths and 
depths. 

" The extent and effects of the inundation of November, 
1823, sufficiently demonstrated that no partial measures 
would prevent a recurrence of the mischiefs then expe- 
rienced. 

" Under all the circumstances of the case, Mr. Telford 
was, therefore, of opinion, that the dimensions of the 
river channel should be enlarged, and its shape and 
direction improved, from Pulteney-street downwards, as 
far as to Conduct the floods to so much lower a level as 
to prevent the possibility of their accumulation annoying 
the city of Bath, or its immediate vicinity. 

" Having stated the obstructions, their causes, and his 
general view of .the remedies, Mr. Telford proceeded to 
point them out : — He proposed that a new cast-iron 
bridge, of one huhdred and ten feet width of span, should 
be thrown across the Avon instead of the present stone 
bridge ; that a slice should be taken off the convex part 
of that low land, called the Ham ; that, from opposite 
Kingsmead-street to opposite Norfolk-crescent, where the 
channel has three awkward bends, it would be necessary 
to cut off from the convex and fill up the concave sides 
of those three different places ; and from thence past the 
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gas-works to about six chains below Locksbrook.. Six 
places require similar operations. 

" Mr. Telford proceeded to point out other alterations as 
far as Swinford Lock and Mill ; and having continued 
the river improvements to the full extent he conceived 
necessary for effectually securing the city of Bath, and 
the extensive and valuable premises of Bathwick and 
Widcombe, from future inundations, he concluded his 
report with an estimated expence of those proposed 
improvements. 

Mr. Telford's estimates amotinted to a total of , 

;£"47,848 10 o. 

"It was not till the commencement of 1826 that the 
' Flood Relief Committee' concluded their labours, in 
consequence of propositions having been made to the 
Marquis of Cleveland, Earl Manvers, and the River 
Company, attended with a protracted correspondence 
arising out of the proposed plans of Mr. Telford. It became 
evident, from the discouraging replies of those noblemen, 
and the numerous divided interests, both of individuals 
and companies, as well as the large sums required for 
the execution of so extensive a project, that the adop- 
tion of it was impracticable, and subscriptions entered 
into to defray the expenses already incurred in the prose- 
cution of that public-spirited inquiry towards which the 
Committee had themselves liberally advanced, as well as 
devoted a large portion of valuable time, thus entitling 
themselves to the best thanks of their fellow-citizens. 
The plans, models, and essays, in their possession were 
preserved under the expectation that at some future 
period they would prove essentially useful in promoting 
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the interests as well as the reputation of the city. The 
* Flood Relief Committee* then dissolved. Some im- 
provements, however, took place which greatly facili- 
tated the egress of water after occasional heavy rains, 
and in some degree checked a recurrence of the evils 
attendant on high floods. Several houses on the river 
banks adjoining the bridge were pulled down, and aa 
arch, at the south end, which had been entirely closed by 
buildings, was thrown open. Slices of the 'awkward 
bends' opposite Green Park Buildings were also partly 
taken off." 

Returning now to the state of society in Bath, 
we find proofs of its increase in numbers, while 
it becomes less select. It offers a fitting subject 
to the humour of the refined satirist. 

The most popular book of our generation* 
The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Cluby 
contains inter alia Mr. Charles Dickens's pen- 
cillings of the humour of Bath life as it was or 
was supposed to be in 1827. 

Mr, Pickwick and party came to Bath by 
coach,* leaving the White Horse Cellar in 
Piccadilly at ^\ a.m., and getting down at, the 
White Hart in Bath iit 7 p.m. 

* On the coach by which they travelled was remarked the 
name of Moses Pickwick. This is quite historical. There 
was a large coach proprietor of that name in Bath, and the name 
of Pickwick was conspicuous in the civic magistracy before the 
Municipal Reform Act. The family is not entirely (though 
partly) removed. 
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Scarcely had breakfast been cleared away next 
morning, when Mr. Pickwick receives the card of 
a yesterday's coach-acquaintance, who desires 
permission to introduce a friend. This friend is 
no other than the Master of the Ceremonies^ 
" Bantam" by name, or more decorously, Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, M.C. The description 
of this functionary is photographically minute, 
and the colour kept too. 

" The friend was a charming young man of not much 
more than fifty, dressed in a very bright blue coat with 
resplendent buttons, black trousers, and the thinnest pos- 
sible pair of highly polished boots. A gold eye-glass was 
suspended from his neck by a short broad black ribbon ; 
a gold snuff-box was lightly clasped in his left hand ; gold 
rings innumerable glittered on his fingers ; and a large 
diamond pin set in gold glistened in his shirt frill. He 
had a gold watch, and a gold curb chain with large gold 
seals ; and he carried a pliant ebony cane with a heavy 
gold top. His linen was of the very whitest finest and 
stiffest; his wig of the glossiest blackest and curliest. 
His snuff was prince's mixture, his scent bouquet du rou 
His features were contracted with a perpetual smile ; and 
his teeth were in such perfect order that it was difficult 
at a small distance to tell the real ones from the false. 

" Welcome to Ba-ath, sir. This is indeed an acquisi- 
tion. Most welcome to Ba-ath, sir. It is long, very long, 
Mr. Pickwick, since you drank the waters. It appears 
an age, Mr. Pickwick. Re-markable !" 

"It is a very long time since I drank the waters, cer- 
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tainly," replied Mr. Pickwick ; " for to the best of my 
knowledge, I was never here before." 

• •••••• 

" This is a ball-night," said the M.C. again, taking Mr. 
Pickwick's hand, as he rose to go. " The ball-nights in 
Ba-ath are moments snatched from Paradise ; rendered 
bewitching by music, beauty, elegance, fashion, etiquette, 
and — ^and — above all, by the absence of tradespeople, 
who are quite inconsistent with Paradise, and who have 
an amalgamation of themselves at the Guildhall every 
fortnight, which is, to say the least, remarkable. Good- 
bye, good-bye !" and protesting all the way that he was 
most satisfied, and most delighted, and most over- 
powered, and most flattered, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esq., 
M.C., stepped into a very elegant chariot that waited at 
the door, and rattled off. 

• ••••• • 

" At precisely twenty minutes before eight o'clock that 
night, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, the Master of the 
Ceremonies, emerged from his chariot at the door of the 
Assembly Rooms in the same wig, the same teeth, the 
same eye-glass, the same watch and seals, the same 
rings, the same shirt-pin, and the same cane. The only 
observable alterations in his appearance were, that he wore 
a brighter blue coat, with a white silk lining ; black tights, 
black silk stockings and pumps, and a white waistcoat, 
and was, if possible, just a thought more scented. 

" Thus attired, the Master of the Ceremonies, in strict 
discharge of the important duties of his all-important 
office, planted himself in the rooms to receive the 
company. 
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" Into the tea-room Mr. Pickwick turned ; 

and catching sight of him, Mr. Bantam cork-screwed his 
way through the crowd, and welcomed him with ecstacy. 

" My dear sir, I am highly honoured, Ba-ath is favoured. 
Mrs. Dowler, you embellish the rooms. I congratulate 
you on your feathers. Re-markable !" 

" Anybody here ?" inquired Dowler, suspiciously. 

" Anybody ! The elite of 3a-ath. Mr. Pickwick, do 
you see the lady in the guaze turban ?" 

" The fat old lady ?" inquired Mr. Pickwick, innocently. 

" Hush, riiy dear sir — nobody's fat or old in Ba-ath. 
That's the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph." 

"Is it, indeed ?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

" No less a person, I assure you," ,said the Master of 
the Ceremonies. " Hush ! Draw a little nearer, Mr. 
Pickwick. You see the splendidly-dressed young man 
coming this way ?" 

" The one with the long hair, and the particularly small 
forehead I"' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" The same. The richest young man in Ba-ath at this 
moment. Young Lord Mutanhead." 

" You don't say so ?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

• •••••• 

" Poor Mr. Pickwick ! he had never played with three 
thorough-paced female card-players before. They were 
so desperately sharp, that they quite frightened him. If 
he played a wrong card. Miss Bolo looked a small 
armoury of daggers ; if he stopped to consider which was 
the right one. Lady Snuphanuph would throw herself 
back in her chair, and smile with a mingled glance of 
impatience and pity to Mrs. Colonel Wagsby ; at which 
Mrs. Colonel Wagsby would shrug up her shoulders and 
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cough, as much as to say she wondered whether he would 
ever begin. Then, at the end of every hand, Miss Bolo 
would inquire, with a dismal countenance and reproachful 
sigh, why Mr. Pickwick had not returned that diamond, 
or led the club, or roughed the spade, or finessed the 
heart, or led through the honour, or brought out the ace, 
or played up to the king, or some such thing ; and in 
reply to all these grave charges, Mr. Pickwick would be 
wholly unable to plead any justification whatever ; having 
by this time forgotten all about the game."* 

(Chap. XXXV.) 

In the third Decade of the Century the cha- 
racter of Bath as a place of resort, was altering 
to its new phase as a place of permanent resi- 
dence. Officers of high rank had chosen 
this place after the war, to retire and settle here 
with their families. The beauty and variety of 
the scenery, the mildness of the climate, the ex- 
cellence of the houses and the goodness of the 

* I have not adorned my pages with these brilliant sketches, 
without the permission of the gifted author. I am glad to 
acknowledge the courteous way in which Mr. Charles Dickens 
responded to the application of a stranger. At the same time 
I will put on record the caution which he gave me ; not to £sl11 
into the error of supposing that any of the characters are personal 
portraits. It is not even necessary to suppose that the author had 
ever visited the scene he depicts. If the above is a purely fan- 
ciful sketch, its historical value is not thereby diminished. The 
cunning faculty of catching the vague thoughts that float in 
the air, and of embodying in a definite outline what before were 
but visionary impressions — is known to be one of this author's 
endowments. We have plenty of eye-witnesses of Bath as it was 
— ^but of Bath as it might pourtray itself in romantic imaginations 
at a distance, we have no description, if this be not one. 
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market, were all great attractions, which when 
joined to a large choice of society, would then 
naturally decide in favour of Bath, those who 
were free to choose the place of their residence. 
Still the character of Bath as a place of resort 
was kept up. We have not yet seen the 
last of those distinguished visitors, whose visits, 
whether for the waters or the society, rendered . 
Bath famous and honourable. 

Mr. Wilberforce visited Bath eighteen times 
from his first visit with Mr. Pitt in 1782, counting 
a residence at Batheaston in 1803, to the last 
of these visits may be found by reference to the 
visit in the year of his death 1833. A friend 
of mine, who sat at the same table with him 
during his last visit, remembers the drooping 
head of the venerable man ; and can tell how, if 
he was addressed, or greatly interested or his 
thoughts kindled, he would raise his head into its 
natural position while speaking, and then it would 
droop again. Besides the Admirals and Generals 
who were settled here and at home, there was a 
great annual influx and reflux of Irish aristocracy. 
It was common to spend a month in Bath as a 
preliminary to the London season. Speaking in 
round numbers we may place the limit of this 
state of things at 1840. 
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The idea that Bath was undergoing a change, 
and that its pre-eminence was to fall back and 
find its level among a variety of rivals, had not 
dawned upon everybody's mind at this time. 
Somewhere between '30 and '40, we find an 
attempt to get up a Spa on the north-eastern 
outskirts of Bath. At a point on the road to 
. Ded-Mill, where the parishes of S. Saviour and 
Swanswick meet, there may be seen a neat Gre- 
cian building, with a portico on columns. This 
goes by the name of The Spa — and it is reported 
on trustworthy evidence that this was built for a 
Pump-Room, on the faith of competent reports 
on the medicinal virtues of the waters beneath. 
In whose brain this trick was hatched, or how it 
answered — seems lost in oblivion. 

It is however true, that we are now approach- 
ing the last stage of Bath as a place of fashionable 
resort only. It had become a place of universal 
resort, almost, for everybody that had any reason 
of whatever kind for wishing a change of scene. 
It had become a proverb, to ' go to Bath.' Every 
one who was wished or advised to absent himself, 
was referred to that single retreat. No road out 
of London was so frequented as the great Bath 
road ; no such brisk stage-coaching anywhere in 
the country. The native population were now 
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quite familiarized with these superior beings, and 
familiarity had bred contempt. It is to this 
period that we must refer the following colloquy, 
said to have happened in the Wells Road. A beau 
was thrown off his horse into a heap of dust, and 
a Zummerset man standing by, deridingly said : 

" What a yew iver a'done that they shed stick 
yew atap o' a hoss f 

To which the Cockney answered : " Vy, you 
uncommon stoopid and purticler rood person ! 
carn't you nither ketch a oss, or help a shuperior 
hup r 

"Volk beant za cute ez Cockneys in thaze 
parts." 

" Har yer larfin hat me, fellar } Hits wery 
veil as I bruk my vip, lest vise my temper's riz 
so that I've a moind." 

"Well, I ax pardon, I didden azist 'ee, but 
now I willy rayellye. Teake a vooFs advice. 
Avore iver yew trist yerzel agen outzide aw a 
speretty animal, in the very power aw a cra)^er 
az carit like ee — ^yew jist come and zee wan o* 
our bways back a unbrokk colt, wiout zaddle er 
bridle er alter, en stick on be main vosse like, as 
a boddy may zaay. Then yew'll vind out thet 
tis wan thing to hoe a good hoss, en anether to 
hiaw how to ride en f* 
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Those who possessed any large extent of 
house property in Bath between '30 and '40 
must be able to tell (if they are still alive) some 
illustrative stories of the withdrawal of fashion- 
able society from Bath. No doubt the rents fell 
rapidly, and houses were sold for a fabulous song. 

It is agreeable to observe that the loss which 
has been suffered, has not thrown the place back 
into a state of neglect or apathy, but that it has 
followed on in the career of progress and im- 
provement which had long ago been inaugurated, 
and that the places of those gay birds of passage 
have been filled with permanent residents. The 
history of Bath does not cease to be eventful, 
when company disappears. 

In the year 1831, a Society was formed which 
may well be counted as a feather in our civic 
cap. This is the Bath Friendly Society, As we 
have lately been hearing much of the insecurity 
of provincial clubs of this kind, we may take all 
the more credit that a few gentlemen at Bath, 33 
years ago, founded one which is a model. The 
following particulars will explain its condition : 

The Bath Friendly Society was started by C. 
Lowder, Esq., as Treasurer ; Rev. W. D. Willis, 
Hon. Secretary ; and Mr. C. Crowden, as acting 
Secretaiy. Other names which were originally 
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connected with the Society as Trustees, Com- 
mittee, or Arbitrators, and still connected with it 
are, the Rev. E. J. Crawley, Prebendary of Wells, 
Rev. G. G. Gardiner, F. H. Falkner, Esq., Mr. J. 
Large. It was commenced Sept., 183 1, and was 
enrolled June, 1832. The first Sermon to the 
Society was preached at Trinity Church by the 
Rev. W. T. P. Brymer, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Bath. The members of the Society and a large 
assemblage of Ladies and Gentlemen met after- 
wards at the Assembly Rooms ; Lieut-General 
Sir Wm. Cockburn, Bart., in the Chair ; who thus 
explained the project: "The object of this In- 
stitution is to establish safe principles for the 
management of Friendly Societies, and to secure 
the industrious classes against the abuses and 
disappointmemts too often occasioned by the 
defective constitution and management of Benefit 
Clubs in general. Aided by the sanction of 
various Acts of Parliament, and founded upon 
correct calculations, the design of this Society 
is to assure to each member a weekly payment 
and medical assistance during sickness, an annuity 
after the age of 65, and a sum of money at death. 
At a time when a fresh interest has been roused 
in these Societies, the following statistics will not 
be superfluous : ♦ 

R 
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Paid to Members during sickness since the £^ s. d, 
establishment of the Society to May 1 864 22,2 1 4 1 5 9 

Paid for Medical Relief - - - - 3,88811 2 
^ to Widows Relatives of Members - 3,412 10 o 
„ to Annuitants 5 18 45 

One of the Rules requires that every five years 
the accounts shall be submitted to a skilful and 
proper Accountant At the last Quinquennial 
investigation byA.G. Finlaison,Esq., the Actuary 
of the National Debt, he declared a surplus of 
;f2i40 I2s. 3d., and with his approval a Bonus of 
;fi24i 8s. I od. was divided among the menibers. 

As we approach the eventful epoch of 1835, 
our thoughts return to a subject on which our 
narrative has long been silent — the state of the 
Civic Corporation. The boroughs throughout 
England had lost the representative sy.stem and 
retained only the name of it. In most Corporate 
towns, the Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council were self-elected ; that is, they filled up 
the vacancies in their own body. Hence, the 
chief offices of the municipality circulated among 
a small number of persons. The characteristic 
changes of the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 
T^ere, that it made the Mayor and Council 
to be elected by the Rate-payers; and the ex- 
penditure^ of corporate funds was put under 
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certain legal restrictions. The Aldermen are 
elected for six years. The Mayor, the Sheriffs, 
and the Members of the Council are elected from 
year to year. These elections are by large 
popular bodies. The result of the change has 
on the whole brought an improvement in muni- 
cipal government, but it may be doubted whether 
the qualification of the constituency was not 
fixed too low. 

One of the provisions of this Act was the 
removal of Church Patronage from the hands of 
the Corporation. Consequently, the advowson 
of the Rectory of Bath, which comprised the 
parishes of SS. Peter and Paul, S. James, S. 
Michael outwich, and Lyncombe and Widcombe, 
was disposed of to the Simeon Trustees. 

Another change, of great value as an improve- 
ment to the appearance of the Abbey Church 
and of the town generally, has been commonly 
associated with the Municipal Reform Act, more 
closely than is warranted by the facts. 

This was the riemoval of the houses which ob- 
structed the view of the Abbey Church. They 
had first come there in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and were the fruit of the jobbing spirit which 
actuated the then Corporation. It has been 
sometimes said that the removal of them was 

R 2 
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due to the jealousy which the old and close 
Corporation had of their expected successors, 
and that they made haste to expend the funds 
at their command, lest they should have to hand 
them over. But if we examine the dates, we 
shall find that the subject had been canvassed 
twenty years before the Municipal Reform Act, 
and that the demolition of these unsightly houses 
had begun twelve or thirteen years before that 
revolution. There does not appear to be the 
slightest ground for tinging with a sinister asso- 
ciation this great public improvement. Here I 
will append a catalogue of the civic magistracy 
for the ten years preceding the change, by which 
it will be seen within how small a circle the 
public offices revolved, and likewise who were 
the persons that laid open to us our present fine 
view of the Abbey Church. 

The Civic Officers elected in 1825 were — 

Mayor — George Edward Allen, Esq. 

yustices, 

Edmund Anderdon, Esq. G. H. Tugwell, Esq. 
Charles Phillott, Esq. John Wiltshire, Esq. 

Joseph Phillott, Esq. William Clark, Esq. 

Charles Crook, Esq. E. Pickwick, Esq. 

John Kitson, Esq. George Lye, Esq. 

William Tudor, Esq. 
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Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — R. S. Cruttwell, Esq. ; Robert Savage, Esq. 

High Constables — ^Joseph Barratt, Esq. ;Thos. Phinn,Esq. 

In 1826 they were — 

Mayor — Eleazer Pickwick, Esq. 
Justices, 
G. E. Allen, Esq. John Kitson, Esq. 

Charles Phillott, Esq. G. H. Tugwell, Esq. 

Joseph Phillott, Esq. John Wiltshire, Esq. 

Charles Crook, Esq. William Clark, Esq. 

Edmund Anderdon, Esq. William Tudor, Esq. 

J. H. Spry, Esq. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — Robert Clark, Esq. ; Sir George S. Gibbes, Knt. 

Chief Constables — ^J. H. Gunning, Esq. ; J. H. Cooper, Esq. 

In 1827 they were — 

Mayor — G. H. Tugwell, Esq. 
Justices, 
E. Pickwick, Esq. John Kitson, Esq. 

Charles Phillott, Esq. G. E. Allen, Esq. 

Joseph Phillott, Esq. John Wiltshire, Esq. 

Charles Crook, Esq. William Tudor, Esq. 

Edmund Anderdon, Esq. J. H. Spry, Esq. 

J. F. Davis, M.D. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — ^Joseph Barratt, Esq. ; Thomas Phinn, Esq. 

Chief Constables — T. Clutterbuck, Esq.; W. T. Long, Esq. 

In 1828 they were — 

Mayor — William Tudor, Esq. 
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yustices, ' 

G. H. Tugwell, Esq. G. E. Allen, Esq. ' 

Charles Phillott, Esq. John Wiltshire, Esq. 

Joseph Phillott, Esq. E. Pickwick, Esq. ! 

Charles Crook, Esq. J. H. Spry, Esq. ! 

Edmund Anderdon, Esq. J. F. Davis, Esq. 1 

George Kitson, Esq. I 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 
Sheriffs — ^J. F. Gunning, Esq. ; Sir H. Cooper, Bart. 
Chief Constables — H. Mant, Esq. ; G. C. Tugwell, Esq^ 

In 1829 they were — 

Mayor — ^Joseph Hume Spry, Esq. 
Justices, 
William Tudor, Esq. . G. H. Tugwell, Esq. 
Charles Phillott, Esq. G. E. Allen, Esq. 

Joseph Phillott, Esq. John Wiltshire, Esq. 

Charles Crook, Esq. E. Pickwick, Esq. 

Edmund Anderdon, Esq. J. F. Davis, Esq. 

George Kitson, Esq. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — T. Clutterbuck, Esq. ; W. J. Long, Esq. 

Chief Constables — Peter Marriott, Esq. ; G. Spry, Esq. 

In 1830 they were — 

Mayor—], F. Davis, Esq., M.D. 
yustices^ 
J. H. Spry, Esq. G. E. Allen, Esq. 

Charles Phillott, Esq. E. Pickwick, Esq. 

Charles Crook, Esq. William Tudor, Esq. 

Edmund Anderdon, Esq. George Kitson, Esq. 
G. H. Tugwell, Esq. William Clark, Esq. 

J. Sloper, Esq. 
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Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq, 

Sheriffs — H. Mant, Esq. ; G. Tugwell, Esq. 

Chief Constables — Robert Savage, Esq. ; W. J. Long, Esq^ 

In 1 83 1 they were — 

Mayor — George Kitson, Esq. 
Justices, 
J. F. Davis, Esq. Johnson Phillott, Esq. 

Charles Crook, Esq. E. Pickwick, Esq. 

E. Anderdon, Esq. William Tudor, Esq. 

G. H. Tugwell, Esq. J. H. Spry, Esq. 

J. Sloper, Esq. William Clark, Esq. 

George Norman, Esq. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — P. Marriott, Esq. : George Spry, Esq. 

High Constables — B. L. Lye, Esq. ; H. Gibbes, M.D. 

In 1832 they were — 

Mayor — William Clark, Esq. 
yustices, 
George Kitson, Esq. J. H. Spry, M.D. 

Charles Crook, Esq. J. F. Davis, M.D. 

G. H. Tugwell, Esq. James Sloper, Esq. 

E. Pickwick, Esq. Johnson Phillott, Esq. 

William Tudor, Esq. George Norman, Esq. 

Thomas C. Cam, Esq. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — Robert Savage, Esq. ; William J. Long, Esq, 

Chief Constables — T. M. Cruttwell, Esq.; R. P. George, Esq. 

In 1833 they were — 

iViy'^r— Johnson Phillott, Esq. 
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yusiices. 
WiUiam Clark, Esq. J. F. Davis, M.D. 

G. H. Tugwell, Esq. George Kitson, Esq. 

E. Pickwick, Esq. George Norman, Esq. 

William Tudor, Esq. Thomas C. Cam, Esq. 

J. H. Spry, M.D. R. S. Cruttwell, Esq. 

R. Clarke, Esq. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — B. L. Lye, Esq.; H. Gibbes, M.D. 

Chief Constables — T. G. Inman, Esq. ; Wm. Church, Esq. 

In 1834 they were — 

Mayor — George Norman, Esq. 
yustices, 
Johnson Phillott, Esq. J. F. Davis, Esq., M.D. 

G. H. Tugwell, Esq. George Kitson, Esq. 

E. Pickwick, Esq. William Clark, Esq. 

William Tudor, Esq. Thomas C. Cam, Esq. 

J. H. Spry, Esq., M.D. R. S. Cruttwell, Esq. 

Robert Clarke, Esq. 

Chamberlain — Thomas Slater, Esq. 

Sheriffs — T. M. Cruttwell, Esq. ; R. F. George, Esq. 

Chief Constables — ^William Evans, Esq. ; Richard 

T. Gore, Esq. 

The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 was of 
less importance from the fact that the greatest 
of all municipal Reforms had been included in 
the Reform of Parliamentary representation in 
1832. For a great period of time, the represen- 
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tatives of most boroughs had been chosen by the 
close Corporations or the "freemen;" but the 
Act of '32 extended the suffrage to all £\o 
householders, and thus the greatest stroke of 
municipal reform was accomplished. So strong 
was the opposition which the close Corporations 
had engendered, that the boroughs when set 
free, generally returned radical members. In 
Bath it is to be noted that while they in 1832 
returned one radical, the famed Mr. Roebuck, 
they still returned at the head of the poll one 
of their old members General Palmer. This 
was partly due to the support given him by the 
conservative party, who nominated Mr. Hobhouse 
in opposition to Mr. Roebuck, partly also to 
the profuse liberality of General Palmer's charac- 
ter, but also probably in some degree to the 
prestige which he inherited from his distinguished 
father. 

Since Bath has subsided into private life, there 
is no appearance that she has lost anything of 
the spirit of progress. Among the latest improve- 
ments may be mentioned the re-building of the 
Blue Coat School, the new buildings at the 
Mineral Water Hospital, the Water Fountains, 
and the opening in front of the Mineral Water 
Hospital. Where Union Street, Burton Street, 
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and Old Bond Street strike upon the line of the 
old North wall, there ^e/^w a block of buildings 
parallel with the Hospital front, which block has 
been removed this year, leaving that free space 
which produces such an agreeable effect. To 
the stranger it may hardly appear considerable 
enough to be recorded, but the resident has not 
yet ceased to feel when he passes that way, 
as if a load had been lifted off from his own 
breathing apparatus. The objects which are 
considered models in their way, and to which 
the attention and the criticism of the visitor 
would by general consent be invited, are the 
Interior of the Chapel of the Mineral Water 
Hospital and the Drinking Fountain in Lady- 
mead. The latter was designed by Mr. C. E. 
Davis, City Architect. The Chapel was by 
Messrs. Manners and Gill, The late James 
Brymer, Esq., gave in his lifetime ;^5CX> towards 
the interior fittings and decorations of this 
Chapel, and hence it has sometimes been styled 
The Brymer Chapel, but I am not aware that 
this is an authorised designation. The name of 
Brymer does, however, enter into the title of 
another part of the Institution ; for his brother, 
Archdeacon Brymer, gave £1000 towards the 
new. wing of the Hospital, and one of the wards 
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has authoritatively received the name of The 
Brymer Ward. 

Within the last four years the accommodation 
of this Hospital has been greatly enlarged, by 
the erection of an additional building, equal in 
extent to the original Hospital, and connected 
with it by Corridors. The entire cost of the 
addition (including improvements in the old 
buildings) has been ;£'i8,ocx>. The foundation- 
stone was laid June 4, 1859, ^^^ ^^^ ^^w part 
was opened July 11, 1861. The new building 
contains spacious Day Rooms for the Patients of 
both sexes, a commodious and beautiful Chapel, 
Board Room, Dispensary, and all the apartments 
of the officers — and in its rear is an airy Exer- 
cising Ground. By this new arrangement of the 
offices, the whole of the space they formerly 
occupied in the old building has been given up 
for increasing and greatly improving the Night 
Wards of the Patients. 

The number of Beds at present provided is 
142, allowing ample space for each, and accom- 
modating 85 males and 57 females. 

It is a peculiar feature of this charity that no 
interest is required to gain admittance to its 
advantages — no recommendation of Subscribers, 
Governor, or any other person. 
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It may not be amiss» while on the subject of 
the Mineral Water Hospital, to add mention of 
a great improvement that was made as far back 
as 1830. Previous to 1830, the Patients were 
conveyed to and from the Public Baths in sedan 
chairs; but amongst other great improvements 
then effected, Baths were constructed within the 
Hospital, and the Mineral Waters were intro- 
duced, so that the Patients are now enabled to 
bathe almost at their bedsides — an arrangement 
which greatly conduces to their cure.* 

Improvement is still the order of the day in 
in Bath. One of the aims now before the 
local Charity Trustees is the obtaining a new 
scheme for making S. John's Hospital more 
useful. Eleven years ago, in 1853, the Court of 
Chancery determined that the foundation was a 
municipal and not an ecclesiastical one, and 
made an order that the Trustees of the Munici- 
pal Charities should be appointed Trustees of 
the patronage, which at that time the Corporation 
were about to sell. In the meantime, the matter 
had been before the Charity Commissioners, and 

• 

there it seemed likely to stay ; when Mr. E. T. 
Payne, Secretary to the Bath Charity Trustees, 
came into office. By a vigorous correspondence 

* Report of the Bath Mmeral Water Hospital. 
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with the Commissioners, he has got the business 
so far matured, that they have 'certified* the 
Attorney-General, that he may institute legal 
proceedings in the matter. The parties locally 
concerned are highly sanguine that their business 
will be promptly despatched, now that it is in 
the hands of Sir Roundell, Palmer. The Bath 
Express, of August 20, 1864, says : 

•* The promptness and vigour in the Attomey-Generars office 
contrasts much with the sluggish action of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, for the ' Information' of Sir Roundell Palmer was signed 
on Monday last, was filed in Vice-Chancellor Kindersley's Court 
on Tuesday, and was served, as we have stated, on the Clerk 
to the Bath Charity Trustees on Wednesday. 

" As this document is of great interest and gives many curious 
and important circumstances relative to the history and nature of 
the Hospital, we give the principal portions of it. 

INFORMATION. 

**The 'information' sets forth that, according to tradition, the 
Hospital of St John the Baptist, m Bath, was founded in the 
year 1 174, by one of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, but of the 
particulars of its foundation no record or memorial is extant. 
The proper settlement of the institution is derived under an award 
of Sir John Trevor, Master of the Rolls, dated the 13th of 
February, 17 16, arising out of a bill exhibited in 171 1 by the 
Attorney-General, on the relation of the Rev. Mr. Chapman, the 
master of the Charity, and the Co-Brethren, against a Thomas 
Clement, and the Mayor and Corporation of Bath, the object 
being to discover the original settlement and foundation of the 
charity and to set aside a lease of the charity lands obtained by 
the defendant Clement from his father, the late master of the 
Hospital. Sir John Trevor found that the Hospital had consisted 
of a master, six brethren, and six sisters, who had been kept very 
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poor and indigently. He found also that the Hospital had been 
advanced to great possessions, the improved value there being 
then (1715) ;^i,200 per annum or thereabouts ; and that although 
there had been ;f 130 per annum reserved rent to the Hospital, it 
had all along been very much neglected and badly provided for, 
and very negligently as to the service of God. The chapel of 
St. Michael annexed to the mastership had been some time 
turned into an alehouse, and some time into a Post Office. The 
Abbots of Bath were formerly masters of the Hospital, but in 
1572 Queen Elizabeth granted the presentation to the Mayor 
and Corporation, who, in 1616, made an order that the Mayor 
for the time being should be the master, and accordingly the 
Mayors of Bath took on themselves the mastership of the Charity, 
disposed of the possessions and revenues as they pleased, and 
allowed the master only 40s. per annum. The property continued 
to be * so managed and swallowed up* until the restoration of 
King Charles II., when Tobias Rustatt procured the presenta- 
tion of it from the Crown for John Rustatt, clerk, his brother, 
who was instituted and inducted into the chapel, and granted a 
lease of the lands and possessions to Tobias for three lives, at 
the reservedrent of ;f 130 per annum. Tobias raised ;f 2,656. 15s. 2d. 
by making under leases, but advanced the allowance to the poor 
from IS. 6d. to half-a-crown per week. Rustatt was succeeded 
by one Mr. Glanville, then Mr. Peach, and afterwards Mr. 
Clement, who, the lives having fallen in, leased the property to 
his son, the defendant in the suit, for the same small yearly sum 
of ;£'i30 ; the son admitted that he gave the father a promissory 
note for ;f 1,500, not mentioned in the lease. After reviewing 
these and other facts. Sir John Trevor delivered judgment, with 
a view to * the better and more orderly government of the said 
Hospital, and for a better provision for the poor thereof, and for 
the rebuilding of the said chapel, and for the more due and 
decent daily service to Almighty God, and for repairing the said 
Hospital.' Clement's lease was set aside, ;f 1500, with ;f 287 19s. id. 
for interest, being ordered to be paid him out of the fines as 
compensation. New leases were to be granted to the tenants at 
fines amounting to ;f3,922 os. ijd. The house called St. 
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Michaers Chapel was then in the possession of a widow named 
Collins, who claimed a tenant's right, and was allowed to enjoy 
the same during her life at the rent of 2s. per annum, on condi- 
tion that she should not convert it into a public-house. The 
building then used as a chapel was directed to be rebuilt, and 
the poor people's apartments to be repaired, at a cost of £^^. 
Amongst the curious items of the judgment are £}^ per annum 
% for twelve gowns for the twelve poor brethren and sisters, £iz 
per annum to the poor washerwoman, and : * for the better and 
more decent appearance of the poor people, their new gowns are 
to be kept by the master, and delivered out only on Sundays and 
holidays, and at what times he shall think fit for the first year, 
at that year's end to be delivered to them for constant wearing.* 
Article 9 of the award directs that all fines upon leases shall be 
thereafter received by the master ^for the following purposes : — 
* Two-thirds thereof to the use of the said master, he thereout 
keeping the clock of the said chapel and the windows and all 
other parts thereof and the Hospital in good repair, and the 
remaining third part thereof for the benefit of the said co-brethren 
and sisters, to be paid and distributed to them in monthly and 
equal shares.' 

"The rules, established by the award, provide that every 
person admitted into the Hospital shall be deserving and in 
want, and * conformable to the established government in Church 
and State ;' that the inmates must be unmarried, and under fifty 
years of age, unless disabled ; that all shall resort in their livery 
gowns to morning and evening prayer ; that they * shall not be 
given to tippling, swearing, cursing, reviling, or to any other 
scandalous crime whatsoever ;' that they should not beg, and if 
any person bestow alms upon them, the same shall be put in a 
common box and divided equally every month. 

"In i860, the Charity Commissioners reported upon the 
Hospital, and in that report they stated that fines amounting to 
;f 5,000 and upwards had been received in 1813, and the propor- 
tion then paid to the co-brethren and sisters was about £\^o 
each. Personal property of the Hospital to the amount of ;f 913 
had disappeared. The Commissioners now certify that the 
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property belonging to the Charity comprises between 300 and 
400 houses in the city of Bath, and lands in the neighbourhood ; 
but, owing to their having been let on leases for lives, at low 
rents in consideration of fines, the annual income does not at 
present amount to more than ;f 250 a-year, though the real 
annual value is greatly in excess of that sum. The average 
income of the inmates for the last ten years has been ;f 35. The 
Commissioners approve the application of the Municipal Trus-W 
tees for a scheme, altering the system of letting the estates, and 
the adoption of regulations calculated to render the Charity 
beneficial. They say that if the system of leasing on fii^es, at 
inadequate rents, were put a stop to, the income of the Charity 
would be very large. Their certificate to the Attorney-General 
declares that the brethren and sisters are required to reside in 
rooms which are generally inconvenient and insufficient, and are 
confined in a single apartment each, on the basement story, the 
upper rooms being let to strangers, for the purpose of increasing 
the income, the result being that * twelve alms-people are sup- 
ported in unfit habitations, imder the superintendence of a 
master, whose duties are circumscribed.' It further alleges, that 
the income derivable from the property, if presently available to 
the Charity, would greatly exceed all its purposes, and if im- 
proved by better management of the properties, might facilitate, 
at early periods, considerable extensions and ameliorations of its 
benefits. * • * The unsettled tenure of the lessees, under 
leases for precarious terms of life, granted, or which may be 
legally withheld, at the discretion of the lessors, detracts largely 
from the value of their interests. The Commissioners strongly 
recommend to the Attorney-General the expediency of a new 
scheme, and intimate that the Trustees of the Municipal Charities 
of Bath are desirous that the active management of the Charity 
should be committed to themselves, and have submitted a scheme 
for that purpose. They advise that the master, co-brethren, and 
sisters ought not to grant ^y more leases * on fines, or for long 
terms, or otherwise than at the best rent they can procure,* 
and they report that they have received memorials claiming 
limitation of the benefits of the Charity to members of the 
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Established Church, according to the existing trusts, and other 
memorials claiming that the benefits should be opened also to 
persons of other religious persuasions. 

'* At present we understand that the twelve inmates of the 
Hospital receive on an average ;^420 per annum, the master 
receiving double that sum, viz., ;^840, subject to the charges for 
repairs. Now it is believed that the property of the Charity, if 
leased out in the ordinary way/ and other improvements effected, 
would realise ;^8ooo per annum. 

** No doubt the proceedings now begun will materially affect 
the funds of the Hospital for a time, the expenses of a Chancery 
suit not being small, even under the most- favourable circum'- 
stances, and the whole of the benefits derivable from a new and 
improved scheme will not be realised for many years ; still it is 
highly desirable that the foundation of a better state of things 
should be laid. In common with other municipal Charities, St. 
John's Hospital has suffered from the malversations and misaph* 
propriations of Corporate bodies and individuals in past ages, 
and we therefore hope the public will sustain the Trustees in their 
endeavours to carry out in as efficient and extensive a manner as 
possible the true purposes of the Trust, and by a better system 
of management to ensure a more adequate income from its 
property. We have heard that opposition is expected from the 
lessees who hold under the Hospital, but surely they have no 
right to complain if their legal rights are not encroached on and 
and their reasonable claims treated in a fair and liberal spirit. 
At all events such claims must not not be allowed to stand in 
the way of any scheme which, whilst dealing honourably with 
all existing rights, shall remove the reproach which now exists 
that a property intended for the use of the poor, and which 
ought to yield ;£'8,ooo per annum, only produces ;£'i,26o." 

As Bath was the first of places to collect those 
who were driven from their own homes by the 
vagarious spirit of affluence and leisure ; so has 
she since become, within the last forty years, 

S 
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the leader in a counter-movement, and has been 
the first to receive those who, being unsettled, 
wished for a place to be at home in. When Bath 
was abandoned by the mere fashionables, she 
found herself with a superfluity of good houses on 
her hands, and all the economy of the city was on 
a scale implying that these houses should be 
continually tenanted. I have not met with any 
record or notice of the commercial inconveniences 
which must surely have been felt during the 
transition that was then passed through. But 
that the vacuum has been filled up and that all 
has recovered its equilibrium, may be concluded 
from the recent extension of the city. Along 
the Lansdown Road, and between that line and 
Sion Hill, there has been slow but constant 
building now for six years past. 

The one thing wanting to the completeness of 
Bath as a first-rate residentiary town, was a great 
school of such extent, standing, and repute, as 
to guarantee a first-rate education. 

And it is impossible in reviewing the past 
thirty years of the history of Bath, not to put 
to one's self this question — Why has Bath not 
founded a Great School? If there ever was a 
place where, at the beginning of the late college- 
founding movement, all the pre-requisites of a 
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great school might be fourid, that place would 
seem to have been Bath, Who could desire a 
more fitting scene for the education of his son, 
or one more apt to ennoble juvenile impressions? 
It would make a curious investigation for the 
philosopher of human nature, to discover by what 
causes Bath, which had such a vast start of every 
other town, let slip the precious opportunity 
which a mushroom place like Cheltenham was 
so clever as to seize. When *good company* 
wanted quarters, Bath provided them quickly — 
when the demand for education had risen out of ^ 
all proportion to the supply, what was Bath 
doing then ? True she founded Colleges — in 
fact, she founded too many. There have been 
as many as four ' Colleges' in Bath at one time — 
and it is obviously impossible that so many can 
flourish, besides a fifth, the King Edward's 
Grammar School. It may be considered fortunate 
that of these four, only two are now extant. 
These have displayed positive tokens of life and 
vigour, and it may be hoped that one or both of 
them may become permanent I have personal 
reasons for speaking well of the Somersetshire 
College, because a young relative of my own, who 
was two years there before going to Oxford, 
benefitted much thereby. But I do not mean to 

S 2 
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exalt the one at the expense of the other, having 
had no means of comparing the merits of the 
two, and having no internal knowledge of Sydney 
College. I have in the case of both of them, far 
more doubt as to whether they will pay their 
promoters, and be able to reward as they ought 
to be rewarded, those who labour in them — 
than whether they will do justice to the boys 
committed to their charge. While, therefore, it 
is a matter of regret, that Bath has not yet pro- 
duced a great school, which, like that of Chelten- 
ham with its more than 600 boys, might take its 
place among the national institutions — yet at the 
same time, as far as regards the opportunities 
here afforded for education, Bath is very well off. 
With two modem Colleges like these, offering 
a first-class education, and with the old Bath 
Grammar School, where the spirit of improve- 
ment is at work ; and further in addition, many 
private schools of great merit, Bath seems to 
offer a rich choice of academies though wanting 
the eclat of a great institution. 

Probably we should find upon investigation 
that there were certain deep-seated prejudices 
and class-divisions, which prevented the starting 
of a comprehensive scheme at the moment when 
the tide of opportunity was on the flow. Bath 
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society united might carry into effect great ob- 
jects, but if it is divided it must waste much of 
its energy. 

Enough has been said to shew, that the with- 
drawal from Bath of the fashionable resortists 
has not caused the city to relapse into a condition 
of stagnation and apathy. It has only created a 
new set of public duties, and made it more ne- 
cessary for society to undertake them. In every 
direction, in every opening and in every depart- 
ment there is movement and effort ; if not always 
uniformly governed by wisdom, or attended with 
success. It was no part of the scheme of this 
work to exhaust every detail of the local history, 
but merely to include particulars enough to illus- 
trate the general review. 

Bath is no longer the favourite resort of mere 
society-seekers ; or of their concomitant pleasure- 
seekers, fortune-hunters, gamblers, and profes- 
sional mendicants — it has passed from a condi- 
tion of dependence on the support of strangers, 
to a state of dependence on itself. Those who 
once thronged to Bath have subdivided them- 
selves into a variety of groups, and not an entire 
one of all these groups now frequents Bath. Of 
those who seek health some part come to Bath, 
and many parts are dispersed throughout the 
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other Spas of Britain and the Continent : and of 
those who seek society, a part comes here, the 
staider part; while the more volatile and the 
more numerous parts fly to the other quarters of 
the civilized world. They who want soft air go 
to Torquay, Tenby, or Pau ; they who want hard 
air go to Cromer, Malvern, or Nice. They who 
want to be in the midst of crowds go to Scar- 
borough or to Brighton ; they who want to be 
quiet go to Filey, Moffat, or Lynton. They who 
want to get fatter resort to Schwalbach ; they 
who want to get thinner resort to Kissingen. 
They who enjoy clerical society go to Whitby ; 
and they who prefer sporting company go 
to Cheltenham. They who want to play high, 
and to live in the constant expectation of 
making an amazing fortune before they go 
to bed — ^these resort to Baden Baden, or Hom- 
burg, or Monaco, or some other place where 
gambling is not esteemed a public nuisance, 
but is honoured as a pillar of the State. 
Thus the various ingredients of which the 
old *good company' was made up, having ag- 
glomerated themselves severally according to 
their affinities, have now made for themselves 
their several and appropriate places. Bath pro- 
fited by them while she had them. She grew 
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rich, she grew extensive, she built fine houses, 
she made good police regulations, she founded 
abiding institutions. These fundamental advan- 
tages gained, she is now worthy of a first-class 
society of her own; and no one who is jealous 
for the honour of Bath need regret that she has 
ceased to be a camp of tents, and has begun to 
be a city of habitations. 





CHAPTER Xir. 



A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD 




AVING now brought our history down 
to the eve of the visitor's arrival in 
Bath, it remains that a few directions 
should be added to guide him in his survey of 
the city and neighbourhood. 

The first and central object is of course The 
Waters. The visitor should walk to the Pump 
Room, and drink a glass of the celebrated spring; 
and observe the delicate colour with which the 
water has tinged the originally colourless glass 
which he puts to his mouth. He then may look 
out of the window into the baths beneath him, 
and see the body of water welling up in the 
centre of the circle. Perhaps few besides himself 
may be present at the moment in this spacious 
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' hall, once crowded daily with such a large and 
varied assemblage, composed of the young and 
the old, the timid invalid, and the robust seeker 
of pleasure. 

Those who want exact and minute information 
concerning the Waters of Bath, should consult 
one of the many works which are specially 
devoted to this subject* Here is the a place 
only for such facts as are matter of general 
information. 

There are four springs, three of which are the 
property of the Corporation, and the fourth 
belongs to Lord Manvers. This spring supplies 
the Kingston Baths, which are situated on the 
south side of the Abbey Church, on or near the 
site of the old Abbey House. 

Of the three which belong* to the Corporation, 
one supplies the Fountain in the Grand Pump 
Room, the King's Bath, the Queen's Bath, and 
the Swimming Bath. A second supplies the 
Cross Bath. The third spring supplies the 
Hetling Pump Room, the Royal Private Baths» 



* The two latest of these are "The Bath Waters, their Uses 
and Effects in the treatment of various Chronic Diseases," by 
James Tunstall, M.D., 3rd edition, 1864 ; and " The Baths and 
Mineral Waters of Bath," by Randle Wilbraham Falconer, M.D. 
2nd £d., 1858. In the Preface Dr. Falconer enumerates thirty- 
eight different authors who have written on this subject within 
the last three hundred years. 
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and the Hot Public Baths. These three springs 
form a group to the west of the Abbey Church 
— 2l little south of west 

So ample is the accommodation for bathers of 
every class, that Dr. Falconer is able to say: " It 
may be questioned whether there is any locality 
possessing a mineral spring which presents io 
many conveniences for its use as are to be found 
at the bathing establishments in Bath." 

Those who mean to visit any of these baths 
for the sake of cure will of course be guided in 
their choice by professional directions. But there 
is one bath which is of general and popular use, 
and which is resorted to for recreation. This 
is the Swimming Bath, one of the most com- 
mendable institutions of the City of Waters. It 
was built in 1829, after a design by Mr. Decimus 
Burton. Here a man may swim in water of 
88® Fahr., in a spacious surface of 60 feet long by 
21 feet wide — ^having a separate dressing-room 
with every convenience ; for one shilling. 

Both the convenience of situation and the 
order of history would suggest the Abbey church 
as the next step of the explorer. Here the 
ladder of the patriarch will not pass un- 
noticed ; and on entering, the large windows of 
the clerestory will draw his eye, shewing the 
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utmost that had ever been done with glass in 
architecture up to the time of the Reformation, 
and indeed, until very long after. The monu- 
ments of Bishop Montague, of Lady Waller, of 
Mr. Quin, of Lady Miller, of Mr. Palmer, and a 
few others, being observed — the fine East window 
should be glanced at, and the Chapel of Prior 
Birde on the south side of the choir near the 
altar. Externally ; the tower is distinguished by 
what is not considered a pleasing feature, namely, 
the measure of it being less one way than it is 
another. The flying buttresses are no part of 
the original plan, but are the work of the present 
generation. The space on the south side between 
the church and Kingston buildings is the Abbey 
Litten, This word Litten is an ancient word for 
burial-place. It is composed of the Saxon lic^ a 
body or corpse ; and tun, an enclosure or yard. 

Those who are interested in the history of 
Domestic Architecture should explore Hetling 
House in Westgate Buildings, which though 
apparently of sixteenth century work, is said to 
owe its foundation to the Norman period.* 

When at Westgate Buildings, the visitor has 
a good starting place for taking in a quick idea 

• "Ancient Landmarks of Bath," by Charles Edward Davis, 
F.S.A., &c. Bath: 1864. 
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of the enceinte of the old city. Casting his eye 
down the course of the Lower Borough Walls 
(which are a continuation of Westgate Buildings) 
so far as S. James's Church, which marks the 
place of the South Gate ; he may then proceed 
to the other end of Westgate Buildings, and 
there observe the site of West Gate indicated by 
radiating ways. Proceeding up by the Theatre 
and through the Saw Close, he must consider 
himself as having the West Wall a little to the 
left of him, until he comes to where he faces the 
battlemented head of the North Wall, which he 
may now pursue, having on his right — ^first the 
new building of the Blue Coat School, and then 
the new wing of the Mineral Water Hospital. 
Proceeding then across the head of Union Street, 
he may still consider himself as keeping the line 
of the North Wall on his left hand, which is in- 
dicated in the name of the street into which he 
next passes, the Upper Borough Walls. This 
brings him out nearly to the point in High Street 
where the North Gate anciently stood. Then if 
he walks down Bridge Street, and turns out of it 
rightwards to the back of the market, he may 
see the arch of the old East Gate still extant, 
and pursue mentally the line of the wall, so as 
to include Orange Grove and the Abbey Church; 
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and then for the remaining quarter, between this 
point and S. James, he must imagine its course 
because he cannot trace it. 

Next he should walk through the Park, and 
enjoy the rich colours of the Avon valley, and 
the summit of Englishcombe barrow; pausing 
just under the Royal Crescent,' to catch the view 
upwards at its exquisite symmetry. This view 
is better taken-in in winter than in summer ; the 
trees are growing and gradually obscuring it. 

General views of the city are — first of all, that 
from Camden Crescent. This is a view that 
should be seen both by daylight and gas-light 
Next, up Bathwick Hill and turn to the left in a 
pretty green cross-road called Cleveland Walk, 
and if he wisely looks out over the left-hand 
hedge he may catch a delightful view of the 
city, seeing direct into that grand East window 
of the Abbey Church. 

A third view of peculiar character is that from 
Prior Park. Here great interest is added by the 
framing in which the view of the city appears. 
Looking down the gully-shaped hollow, a vista 
of a very uncommon and indeed oolitic character 
is obtained, at the end of which Bath is seen 
exposed in a separate light of its own. 

But the great view-point of Bath is undoubtedly 
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Beechen Cliff. Cross the Old Bridge, turn left- 
wards to S. Matthew's Church, and then make 
your way up the face of the hill by a direct path. 
The top will repay the ascent 

What Mount Olivet is to Jerusalem, and what 
Jotham's Crag is to Shechem,* such is Beechen 
Cliff to the city of Bath. From this point every 
cranny and crumple of the site seems to open 
and unfold itself to the view, and the many- 
aspected city lies collected to a focus in one 
undulating plain. 

The explorer who follows some such plan as 
this, will not fail to pass by the way of the most 
note-worthy sights of the town. 

Of collections, the most remarkable are — the 
Collection of Roman Antiquities, illustrating 
Aquce Solis in the Roman period, to be seen 
in the Corridors and Vestibule of the Literary 
Association. In the same buildings, a spacious 
hall is occupied by the magnificent Collection of 
our great Geologist, Mr. Charles Moore; illus- 
trating the various organic remains found in the 
very diversified field of geology about Bath. 

Passing now outside the town, let us first take 
the East side. I should advise the visitor who 

* Dean Stanley, V Antiquities of Nablus ;" in Appendix to 
** Sermons preached before the Prince of Wales during his Tour 
in the East,' p. 182. 
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really wishes to explore, to mount at once to the 
top of Solsbury Hill. Through Walcot to Lam- 
bridge, turn to the left up the Gloucester road. 
Pass the second milestone (the milestones reckon 
from the Guildhall), and go on a quarter or 
perhaps a third of a mile further, and then 
turn in to a stile on the right, just - opposite 
a lane on the left. Up through a field, across 
Batheaston lane, into a small farm-stead, out 
into the wild slopes of Solsbury Hill. You 
emerge on a hill-side where you may well linger, 
if you are a lover of scenery. Hardly anywhere 
does the basin of Bath shew to more striking 
advantage, than from these slopes. When you 
mount to the top of the flat hill, and station 
yourself on its southern verge, it is a fine map 
that lies before you. Direct South, the upward 
valley of the Avon, to lovely Warleigh and the 
hidden boss of flowery Conkwell. To the left 
of Warleigh Valley all Bathford lies outspread, 
surmounted by the ascending brow of Kings- 
down and the Trowbridge road passing through 
it. To the right of Warleigh Valley, is the solid 
mass of Claverton Down, with the Rifle Butts 
upon it. Here the Bath races were formerly 
held — and to this elevated and retired situation 
did those resort in the fashionable days who had 
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questions of honour to settle by the gage of 
battle. Claverton Down was the duelling place. 
Further to the right note Sham Castle. This is 
a mimic ruin, erected by Ralph Allen, because 
he liked to see something romantic on the hill- 
top in front of his windows. 

The jagged brows and broken sides of Cla- 
verton Down borrow their name from the village 
at their feet, and are called Bathampton Rocks. 
The name of Bathampton is a modernism for 
Hampton, as Batheaston and Bathford, the next 
two villages upwards, have also acquired the 
prefix of Bath to their original names of Easton 
and Ford. And they have shared with Bath, 
not in name only ; but to some extent in for- 
tunes and character. All these three villages 
are exceedingly well-built, and they are inhabited 
by a class of society equal perhaps to any in 
Bath. This springs from last century: — ^the 
latter part of the century. It has already been 
noticed that the selective and segregative ten- 
dency had begun to work thus early; out of which 
there grew no more Parades, Places, Squares, or 
Crescents ; but Villas and village retreats^ and 
the fortnightly Parnassus of Lady Miller. 

If you visit the well-kept Church of Bath- 
ampton down there among the trees, you will 
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see that you are in the company of illustrious 
dead. The monuments speak feebly of the 
natives of the place, but loudly of imported 
mortals. A little to the west of the Tower is 
the resting-place of that Count du Barre who 
fell in a duel on Claverton Down, Nov. 18, 1778. 

All this while we are supposed to be planted 
with our cherished visitor on the southern brow 
of Solsbury Hill : regarding attentively the 
scene before us. Let us now consider for a 
moment what is on the right and left of us. To 
the left, beyond Batheaston Church, there runs 
up northward the secluded valley of S. Cathe- 
rine's, a famous walk at all times, but chiefly in 
spring when the golden saxifrage is out and the 
orchards are in blossom. There no traces are 
seen of the proximity of a great seat of Fashion. 

To our right and a little behind us lies the 
village rustically called Swanswick, improperly 
Swineswick, politely Swainswick. This place 
has now for years been connected with the 
great world by the innovation of the Gloucester 
turn -pike road. But all the time that Bath 
was growing so great, and even long after it 
had grown so, this whole valley between us and 
Lansdown, seems to have been left to the natives • 
like an undiscovered land. Few strange monu- 
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ments are found in this valley ; here you may 
see a 'country churchyard' where, with an occa- 
sional squire and parson, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Nestled in the opposite brow of Lansdown is 
Charlcombe, whose church is said by tradition to 
be the mother-church of Bath. This church as 
well as the other two old churches in this valley, 
namely Langridge and Swanswick, are Norman 
structures; all nearly on one identical model, 
but differing now a good deal in appearance by 
reason of subsequent modifications. Of these 
three, Langridge preserves most of its original 
type and Swanswick least. Langridge church 
and all about it, is most interesting and lovely 
and solemn and romantic. 

Without going beyond the immediate circle 
of Bath territory we must stretch our look to 
Wick, a remarkable spot, where the Geolc^y and 
Botany and scenery differ suddenly from all the 
country around. So far as our survey has yet 
extended, all the country we have passed through 
displays most expressively the outlines of oolite 
and lias. The lias in the valleys and the Great 
Oolite or Bath Oolite on the tops of the hills. 
But at Wick we have an island of mountain 
limestone, with the precipitous rift which is 
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Incident to that rock, and this chasm floored with 
a lake of water. The plants found here, are to 
a great extent different from those of the rest of 
the district — and as a familiar illustration, suited 
to this season, I will instance the autumn-flower- 
ing furze (Ulex nanus) which is found here and 
on Clifton Down. The authority for the Botany 
is Flora Bathoniensis ; pr, a Catalogue of Plants 
indigenous to the vicinity of Bath : by Charles 
C. Babington, 1834; a book which the botanist 
of the neighbourhood will find a most useful 
guide, but he will be fortuAate if he can pick up 
a copy. In Mr. Wright's Historic Guide to Bath 
(1864) there is a summary of the local botany 
by the able hands of the Rev. Leonard Jenyns 
and C. E. Broome, Esq., of Elmhurst. The 
appendices of this work on the Antiquities and 
Physical Science are by first-rate hands, all of 
them I believe members of the Bath Field Club. 
That on the Geology is by Charles Moore, Esq, 
On the South side of Bath, we must on the 
present occasion allow our horizon to be bounded 
by Englishcombe Barrow, but we recomniend 
the explorer to go forth in quest of South Stoke, 
Combe Hay, and Wellow. At the latter place, not 
to forget (if he have any veneration for prehistoric 
remains) the famous sepulchral chamber, 

T 2 
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Time and space, which limit mortals, forbid 
me to expatiate on the beauties of Kelston, with 
the Avon winding through its savannah-like 
meadows : or of the secluded charms of Newton 
Church and the stately trees of Newton Park. 
Fain would I push on and visit Bitton, with its 
church of more than parochial grandeur and its 
eloquent peal of bells. All these villages share 
.in that feature which marks Bathampton, Bath- 
easton and Bathford. They are all inhabited, 
more or less, by persons of a superior position in 
society ; and are in fact scintillations or satellites 
of Bath. But a hasty view from the top of 
Kelston Round Hill is all I may permit myself. 

From this conical and pine-tufted hill we scan 
the positions of Bath and Bristol — and the eye 
reaches away to Dean Forest on the right, while 
the rest of the horizon includes the Bristol 
Channel, the Mendips, Salisbury Plain, and 
Marlborough Forest. To attempt a detailed 
account of the outlying places, would be to 
spend labour wastefully, seeing there is already 
such a book a Dr Tunstall's Rambles about Bath, 




A VALEDICTORY INTERPELLATION 
TO THE VISITOR 



Gentle Visitor, 




N the good old times when folks made 
pilgrimages, they mostly left a gift at 
the altar of their devotion. A Pil- 
grimage was sometimes a pretext for a tour, and 
we now take tours without disguise. But no 
good reason can be rendered wk - a visitor should 
not now, as much as then, con^. olete his tour by 
a pious offering. 

It is from a confidence hat this remark 
will command the visitor's arcent, and perhaps 
even loosen his purse-strings, that the following 
opening is submitted to him. 

If, Gentle Pilgrim, you have read the preceding 
pages, you see how venen ^^e is the history of 
Bath Abbey, even as a b' 'ding; while its site 
and its name imply associ? s ^^»* -» hio^her anti- 
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quity. The present condition of the Abbey is 
painful to behold, because of its manifest capa- 
bilities and the picture imagination draws of 
what it might be made. It is almost like good 
news to learn that it is in " such a state of dila-- 
pidation as to require very extensive restorations." 
With restoration will surely come freshness and 
cheerfulness. 

Every educated Christian will rejoice to know 
that a movement has been set on foot for a com^ 
plete Restoration of the Abbey, according to 
designs by Mr. G. G. ScOTT. The Report of that 
eminent architect was made in i860; but cir- 
cumstances prevented the commencement of the 
work at that time. In Mr. G. Gilbert Scott we 
have a genius which is able not only to design 
but also to interpret. The annexed report dis- 
plays this faculty in that incidental way which 
is most pleasing. When he is speaking of dumb 
materials his words have the freemasonry^ of a 
mind ever alive to the highest functions of his 
art; and this accounts for the elevation of thought 
he is able by his works to kindle in the beholder. 

To the Reverend the Rector of Bath 

Reverend Sir, — I have, at your request, examined your 
Abbey Church with a view to forming an opinion, at once,, 
as to what is desirable for its internal restoration and 
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necessary repairs, and also as to the practicability of more 
thoroughly utilizing its internal area. 

I will, in the first instance, speak of the re-arrangement, 
as the restoration would be in some ' degree dependent 
on it. 

It has been somewhat facetiously remarked that Bath 
being at once a cathedral town and a watering place, its 
great church unites in one the characteristics of a cathedral 
and of a proprietary chapel. Being in a certain sense a 
cathedral, it retains the great anomaly which pervades our 
cathedrals, of one-half being given up as useless and un- 
occupied space, and the other half alone used as a church ; 
while, on the other hand, as great accommodation is 
needed, especially during the season for visitors, the 
utilized half has been crammed with galleries, &c., as if 
the church had been built on too small a scale for its 
actual uses. 

Both of these characteristics are opposed to the present 
improved feeling as to what a church should be. It is 
coming to be the general opinion as regards our cathedrals, 
that the vacant nave is an absurdity, and that they should 
be opened out and used for the great congregations which 
they are so capable of accommodating ; and on the other 
hand, it is generally felt that our parish churches have 
been too much crowded up with pews and galleries, and 
that a more open and expansive treatment is desirable. 

This double view may, I would suggest, be readily and 
with great advantage, applied to your Abbey Church. 
Though of great size, it is not so vast as to forbid its 
general use for congregational purposes. Its nave, though 
of ample dimensions, is within the range of the voice — 
and the choir, though large, may readily be made use of 
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together with the nave. What I suggest, then, is the 
removal of the screen which separates the nave from the 
choir, and a general re-arrangement of the whole as an 
entire church. 

I send herewith a plan, shewing the general arrange- 
ment which I would suggest. It will be observed, that 
as the north transept would be less available for congre- 
gational uses, from being behind the pulpit, I have placed 
the organ there. The present stone screen I propose to 
place in advaijce of the west door, as a defence against 
wind, &c. * 

The plan, however, will shew better than any verbal 

description the arrangement I would suggest. 

The fittings must of course be all of the best descrip- 
tion, both as to design, workmanship, and material. 

In dealing with the floor of the nave, much considera- 
tion will have to be given to the existing graves and 
monumental stones which occupy almost its entire area. 
I should recommend a strong stratum of concrete to be 
laid between the graves and the floor throughout, and all 
proper means to be taken for rendering the support of the 
floor strong and immoveable, as well as for preventing the 
possibility of gaseous exhalations from the graves. As 
the wood floors would cover many of the monuniental 
stones, I would recommend a perfect plan of their posi- 
tions to be made ; copies being kept of all the inscriptions 
and, where desired, brass plates to be put on the walls 
containing the same inscriptions. 

Another very important practical object will be to adopt 
some measures for the diminution of the echo from the 
ceiling of the nave. This is at present considerable, 
and though it would be very much less when the church 
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is full of people, it would still tend to cause confusion of 

sound. The ceiling, though no doubt intended to be of 

stone, is really of plaster only. The most effectual mode 

of obviating the difficulty would be to carry out the 

original intention of a stone ceiling. This, I feel no 

doubt, would at once get over it ; but if this be deemed 

> 

too costly, anything which would tend to give solidity to 
the ceiling, and to reduce its sonorous quality, would 
effect the same object. Where a building has too much 
tendency to reverberation, it is always more readily set 
right than when it has too little. 

As regards actual repairs, the first to which I shall call 
attention is the state of some of the clerestory windows. 
These are, in many cases, split in the thickness of the 
muUions, and otherwise dilapidated, and ought to be 
thoroughly restored. The next object would be to clear 
from whitewash, and thoroughly restore the whole of the 
internal surfaces, so as to render the interior perfect. 

The extern^ repairs and restoration I will not enter 
upon, as they are not necessarily connected with the 
subject of my report I will, however, mention that the 
leads seem generally good, with the exception of those on 
the tower. 

The warming of the church must also be thoroughly 
provided for, in which however I ^e no difficulty. The 
whole must also be properly lighted with gas. 

The above works, if the stone vaulting be undertaken, 
I estimate at ;^ 12,000. 

I have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Geo. Gilbert Scott. 

London ; March 28th, i860. 
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It will be observed that this estimate of 
j£^ 1 2,000 does not include the external repairs 
and restoration. The roofs, the windows, and 
the battlements are known to be in a bad state, 
and in some parts even dangerous. Works of 
this magnitude suggest a great expenditure. 
The Rector of Bath justly remarked, at one of 
the meetings held in the early stage of this 
movement, that the Bath Abbey is not to be 
regarded as a parish church — it is a national 
monument, and towards its utilization and resto- 
ration generous benefactors in all parts of the 
kingdom will yield assistance. 

On the 30th of April, 1864, a Public Meeting, 
under the Presidency of the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, was held in the Guildhall. Mr. Scott's 
suggestions were then approved, and it was 
resolved to enter upon the work of restoration 
immediately. A Committee was formed, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Charles Kemble, Rector of 
Bath, Chairman ; T^homas Gill, Treasurer ; Wm. 
Long, Richard Stothert, Frederick Shum, Secre- 
taries ; William Prest, John Southcombe, Church- 
wardens. It is from their Circular that our 
information is gathered. The whole work is 
expected to cost ;£^20,ooo: but it has been 
divided into three instalments, and the first is 
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already contracted for by Messrs. Bladwell and 
Ambrose for £^Z^^ 14s. Contributions may, if 
desired, be spread over the five years which 
must elapse before the whole is finished. Also 
they may be appropriated to any particular 
portion of the work in which a donor may have 
a special interest. 

Gifts of Stone, Fittings, or Glass for Windows, 
will be gratefully accepted by the Committee, 
who desire so to renovate this sacred structure 
as to render it worthy not only of the city which 
it adorns, but also of the hallowed uses to which 
it is consecrated. 

The parish in which this Church stands is the 
smallest in Bath, and quite unable to undertake 
the cost of the necessary restoration. The 
parishioners have, however, in Vestry unani- 
mously taken the initiative, and liberally con- 
tributed towards the work. Residents in other 
parts of Bath have also been forward to co- 
operate, and friends in the county, and in distant 
parts of the country, who take an interest in 
church restoration in general, and in the city of 
Bath and its Abbey Church in particular, have 
almost spontaneously become early contributors 
to the Restoration Fund. 

Contributions may be paid to the Banks or 
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Libraries in Bath, or remitted to Messrs. Tugwell, 
Bankers, or their London Agents, Dimsdale and 
Co., Cornhill, for the *' Bath Abbey Restoration 
Fund." 

Honest Pilgrim, — Here you have an opportu- 
nity of completing your pilgrimage by a pious 
and old-fashioned act like that above com- 
memorated — perhaps better; and Bath invites 
you to be ene of the edifiers of her temple, to 
keep the beacon-light shining for coming genera- 
tions. 




A CHRONICLE OF BATH 



B.C. 

[?] Solsbury, the chief seat of the Avon valley. 

A.D. 

44 The earliest possible date for the Roman settle- 
ment in Bath. 

410 The latest date for the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions. 

520 The battle of Mons Badonicus (p. 46). 

577 The Battle of Dyrham, and the Saxon Conquest 
of Bath. 

676 Foundation of the Monastery at Bath, by Osric 
king of Huiccia. 

781 Offa, king of Mercia, acquires the patronage of the 
Monastery. 

925 Earliest possible date of extant Saxon money coined 
at Bath. 

973 Edgar crowned at Bath. 

1087 The devastation of Bath by the party of Duke 

Robert. 

1088 The preferment of John de Tours (Villula) to the 

bishopric (p. 'ji). 
1090 Bath purchased by John de Villula from Rufus 

(p. n)' 
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1205 The death of Bishop Savaric (p. 83). 

1297 Henry Baynton and Thomas Missletre, the first 
known members of parliament for Bath (p. 92). 

1304 The Charter for Lyncombe fair (p. 94). 

1 341 The Charter of Edward iij. (p. 93). 

ii^95 • Prior Cantlow rebuilt the chapel of S. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Holloway. 

1499 Bishop King's dream (p. 106). 

1535 The appointment of Commissioners to enquire into 
the state of the Monasteries (p. 109). 

1539 June 29. The surrender of the Priory (p. no). 

1542 The King sold the Priory buildings and large part 
of the property (p. 1 14). 

1552 Foundation oi Bath Grammar School (p. 115). 

1572 Dr. Jones's book on Bath (p. 119). 

1573 Union of the four parish churches into one bene- 

fice (p. 128). 

1590 The Elizabethan Charter (p. 125). 

1 591 Queen Elizabeth at Bath (p. 126). 

161 1 Foundation of Bellott's Hospital, for the accom- 
modation of 12 poor persons seeking the benefit 
of the Bath waters, who have a separate room, 
medical attendance, and a weekly allowance. 

1625 The old Town Hall was built by Inigo Jones. 

1705 "A theatre was erected by subscription, by people 
of the highest rank, who permitted their arms to 
be engraven on the inside of the house, as a 
public testimony of their liberality towards it." 
(The Life of Richard Nash, Esq., p. 49.) 

1708 Harrison built the Assembly Rooms on the Walks. 

171 1 The Blue-Coat School was founded. 
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1 7 16 The tower of S. James partially rebuilt 

1726 A fire in * Horse Street* cleared off the old houses, 
which were thatched. It has since fteen rebuilt 
on a wider plan, and is called Southgate Street. 

1 728 " Bath, October 8. I came to this place but yester- 
day, from which you may imagine I aim not yet 
sufficiently qualified to execute the commission 
you gave me ; which was, to send you a list of 
the sojourners and inmates of this place ; but 
there is so universal an affinity and resemblance 
among these individuals, that a small paragraph 
will serve amply to illustrate what you have to 
depend upon. The Duchess of Marlborough, 
Congreve, and Lady Rich, are the only people 
whose faces I know, whose names I ever heard, 
or who I believe have any names belonging to 
them ; the rest are a swarm of wretched beings, 
some with half their limbs, some with none, the 
ingredients of Pandora's hox personifii, who stalk 

about, half-living remembrancers of mortality 

I write from Lindsey*s in more noise 

than the union of ten cock-pits could produce, 
and Lady Rich teazing me at every word to have 
done and begin a quadrille, which she cannot 
make up without me." (John Lord Hervey to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, in Letters and Works of 
Lady M, W, M., by Lord Whamcliffe, vol. i., 
p. xlvii.) 

1735 The Chapel of S. Mary in Queen Square, the first 
proprietary chapel erected in Bath. 
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1737 The General or Mineral Water Hospital^ for ex- 

tending the benefit of the Hot Springs to the 
ppor of the United Kingdom.. 

1738 Oct. 17. "The Prince and Princess of Wales ar- 

rived at Bath, where they were received by the 
corporation with all formalities, and shortly after 
presented with an address of the birth-day of the 
King, in which were used the following whimsical 
though loyal expressions : — * In a birth, to which 
we owe the continuance of those invaluable bles- 
sings which our successful struggles for liberty 
procured us in that glorious act of succession ; 
a birth to which we are indebted, sir, for your 
Royal person, in whose presence we enjoy all 
possible happiness, &c. &c.' It is a curious fact 
that the magistrates actually found it necessary 
to regulate the price of provisions on account of 
this Royal visit The Prince, before leaving Bath, 
not only cleared the prisons of all debtors, but 
also made a present of one thousand guineas to- 
wards the general hospital." (George the Third, 
his Court and Family. 2 vols. London : Col- 
burn & Co. 1820.) 

Ralph Allen commissioned Mr. Wood to build the 

mansion at Prior Park. 
1742 Ralph Allen mayor. 
1752 May 29. First Stone of the new Grammar School. 

June. Joseph Butler, Bp. of Durham, author of 

The Analogy of Religion natural and revealed^ 
to the constitution and course of Nature^ died at 
Bath — buried at Bristol, of which See he had 
been previously Bishop. 
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1752 The Princess Amelia guest of Ralph Allen at 

Prior Park. 

1753 March 12. Bishop Berkeley died at Bath. 

1754 Enlargement of the Old Bridge. 

Gay Street and the Circus were begun. 

May 23. J. Wood, architect, died. 

1757 May 5. From a letter of Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, it appears that Bath had just sent 
the Freedom of the City to Pitt in a gold box. 
Whereon Walpole wrote the following epigram : 

TO THE NYMPTH OF BATH 
Mistaken Nymph, thy gifts withhold ; 
Pitt's virtuous soul despises gold ; 
Grant him thy boon peculiar, health ; 
He'll guard, not covet, Britain's wealth. 

The Bath Chronicle newspaper was started. 

1760 The chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on HoUoway 

repaired. 

1 761 Feb. 12. Mr. Nash died. 

Edgar Buildings commenced, on a plot of ground 

called the Town Acre. 

1762 May 16. " The collection for the general hospital 

at Bath amounted to 165;^. 14s. lod." (Annual 
Register) 
1764 March 17. Death of Dr. W. Oliver. ' 

The death of Ralph Allen. 

Milsom Street was built, for private houses. 

1766 The old Town Hall (built by Inigo Jones) was 
pulled down. 

Sept. 25. "I am going to the Bath, with more 

opinion of the journey and change of air, than 

U 
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1766 of the waters, for even water may be too hot for 
me. 'Tis a sort of complaisance too; and all 
these trials, when one is no longer young, I regard 
but as taking pains to be well against one dies. 
.... Oct 26. I came to town yesterday from 

the Bath My recovery has gone on fast, 

the Bath waters were serviceable to me — I left 
Lord Chatham at Bath in great health and 
spirits." (Letters of Horctce Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, Concluding series, vol. i.) 

1 767 The Octagon Chapel opened. 

May 19. First Stone of Royal Crescent. 

1768 Jan. 29th. "His majesty went to the house of 

peers, and gave the royal assent to the following 

bills : The bill to enable his 

majesty to license a play house in the city of 
Bath." (Annual Register) 

Feb. 12. The foundation stone of the Guildhall 

was laid.* 

The body of the church of S. James rebuilt. 

1769 Oct. 22. Rev. Henry Venn writes from Bath : 

" I came here yesterday ; and found Lady Hun- 
tingdon, and my dear son in the Gospel, as he 
will call himself, Mr. Shirley : we are to share 
the work between us. I am made very much of, 
I can assure you ! My accommodations are 
very agreeable ; and every thing I could wish 
for is done to express respect. In fact, I find 
there is no stronger temptation to vanity and 
self-love, than what a travelling popular preacher 
meets with." Nov. 5, he writes : " In Lady 
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1769 Huntingdon I see a star of the first magnitude 

in the firmament of the Church 

No equipage — no livery servants — no house — all 
these are given up, that perishing sinners may 
hear the life-giving sound, and be enriched with 
all spiritual blessings. Her prayers are heard — 
her chapel is crowded, and many sinners amongst 
the poor are brought into the City of Refuge. . . 
. . . I feel, from Lady Huntingdon's example, 
an increasing desire both for myself and you and 
all our friends, that we may be active and emi- 
nent in the life of grace.'* (Life of the late Rev. 
Henry Venn, Author of " The Complete Duty of 

' Man," 4th Ed. London : Hatchard, 1836, p. 

1 157 sqq.) 

The Royal Crescent was built. Architect, Mr. 

Wood junior. 

April 20. First stone of New Bond Street. 

May 24. The Assembly Rooms begun. 

1770 The Pulteney Bridge was built 

Margaret's Chapel, Brock Street, was opened by 

Dr. Dodd, of unhappy memory. 

1 77 1 The Assembly Rooms, between Alfred Street and 
Bennett Street. Architect, Wood junior. 

1775 The present Guildhall was finished. Baldwin, 

Architect 
1777 The Bath and West of England Society was 

established for the encouragement of Agriculture, 

Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, on the 

scheme of Mr. Edward Rack. 

U 2 
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1778 "Among the foreign arrivals at that period, were 
the Count and Countess du Barre, with his sister, 
two ladies of great beauty and accomplishments. 
They were accompanied by Count Rice, an Irish 
gentleman in foreign service, who lived with 
them at a furnished house in the Crescent. 
Monsieur du Barre made a great figure in the 
city, had a large establishment of servants, and 
kept open house, where every species of gambling 
was carried on to a great extent. But at length 
a violent disagreement took place between the 
two Counts, and each being of an impetuous 
disposition, it was resolved that the dispute 
should terminate with the death of one or both. 
Accordingly, thev left their abode about one 
o'clock in the morning, procured a coach from 
the Three Tuns, in Stall Street ; and provided 
with arms, seconds, and surgical assistance, 
reached Claverton Down long before daylight. 
There they paced in sullen silence till dawn 
began to break, when their stations were taken. 
Count Rice fired, but his ball did not take effect 
Du Barre returned the fire, and the ball lodged 
in the groin of his antagonist, who fell ; but 
raising himself immediately from the ground, he 
discharged his second pistol in a recumbent 
position, the contents of which penetrated the 
heart of the unfortunate Du Barre. The parties 
decamped, and the body of the deceased Du 
Barre, was left on the field of battle for more 
than twenty-four hours, an object of curiosity 
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1778 to those who could patiently and calmly witness 
so horrid a spectacle. The wounded survivor 
was taken to the York-house, and Monsieur Du 
Barre was afterwards buried at Bathampton, 
where a stone now marks the spot of his inter- 
ment. Count Rice recovered, was tried at the 
Taunton assizes, in 1779, and acquitted. ' 

" The following anecdote is worth recording in 
this place. On Monday previous to the day on 
which the duel occurred, the regular succession 
of plays for the week was announced at the 
• theatre in Orchard-street, concluding with the 
first part of King Henry the IVth for Saturday. 
On that evening Falstaff^w^s played by Hender- 
son, whose manner of reciting the soliloquy on 
" honour," made at all times an impression not 
easily forgotten. When, on this occasion, he 
came to the words — "What is honour.** A 
word. — What is that word honour? Air. — A 
trim reckoning ! Who hath it ? He that died on 
Wednesday P the sensation it made in the house 
may be easily conceived, Wednesday having been 
the day on which the unfortunate duel occurred ! 
The whole audience applauded ; one part, under 
the idea that it was an apt interpolation of the 
actor ; the other, from the remarkable coinci- 
dence with Shakespeare's text, which had thus 
been elicited." (Mainwaring, sub 1811.) 

1780 August. The rioters at Bath drove Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale to seek quiet at Brighthelmstone, and it 
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1780 was then and there Mrs. Thrale made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Piozzi. 

John Wesley laid the first stone of the Wesleyan 

Chapel in New King Street 

1 78 1 March 13. Herschel discovered Uranus, at Bath. 

1782 Easter. Wilberforce and Pitt at the York House. 

" Abundance of corporation dinners and jollity." 
(Life of Wilberforce) 

1783 Mrs. Thrale came to Bath, to Russell Street 

1784 July 25. Mrs. Thrale was married to Mr. Piozzi in 

St Jameses Church, by the Rev. Mr. Morgan. 

1787 Mr. Wilberforce was in Bath in this critical y^u* of 

his life, the year in which he publicly devoted 
himself to the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Mrs. Hannah More, writing from Bath, says : — 
" I find here a great many friends ; but those 
with whom I have chiefly passed my time are 
Mr, Wilberforce's family. That young gentle- 
man's character is one of the most extraordi- 
nary I ever knew for talents virtue and piety. 
It is difl&cult not to grow wiser and better every 
time one converses with him." 

1788 Mr. Wilberforce arrived in Bath April 5 and left 

May 5. Just before he quitted Bath he wrote 
in his Journal : " I mended exceedingly during 
my stay. Much out airing. Never visited, but 
saw a good deal of company at home. Too dis- 
sipated a place, except the waters are necessary. 
Habits of idleness almost inseparable from it, 
and one grows insensibly fond of them ; at least 
I find it so, and Warren and Pitcairne not think- 
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1778 ing the waters wanted by me at present, I gladly 
in judgment, yet rather reluctantly in feeling, 
take my departure. The people with whom we 
were chiefly acquainted — Martins, Dean of Mid- 
dleham, Harcourts, Milners, Mr. Whitwell (sen- 
sible, cool, well-informed man), Fortescues, 
Gambiers, &c. 

Mrs. Schimmel Penninck's first arrival in Bath, in 

girlhood. 

March 31. Laura Place was commenced by Bald- 

win, City Architect. 

May 9. Foundation stone of the Baths in Stall 

Street. 

1789 Argyle Chapel was built Here Mr. Jay ministered 

56 years. 

1790 Stranger^ Friend Society » 

Christopher Anstey had notice to quit, because his 

garden was wanted to build S. James's Square on. 

1 791 The Freemen of Bath filed a suit in Chancery 

against the Corporation for restitution of their 
rights in the Bath Common. The aim of the 
Freemen was to get the Common let out on 
building leases, that their dividends of Common- 
money might be increased. The details in 
Warner, p. 192 sqq. 

Mr. Wilberforce at Perry Mead (Lyncombe). " To 

have grass up to my door after so long a parch- 
ing of my heels on the pavement of London is 
not a luxury, but necessary for me. I have 
therefore leased a country house within reach of 
the Pump room, and so shall enjoy the comforts 
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1 79 1 of a beautiful country residence, whilst with the 
salubrious waters of king Bladud I am washing 
away the * sordes' contracted in the course of a 
long session" (Letter to Mr. Babington). " And 
where, I hear you say, where is Perry Mead? 
It is situated in a country which, except in the 
article of water, comes not far behind Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland themselves ; close to 
Prior Park and about three quarters of a mile 
from the Pump-room.*' (Letter to Lord Mun_ 
caster) 

1792 March 3. The BcUh Herald Newspaper was 

established. 

A West Indian captain delivered a challenge at 

Mr. Wilberforce's lodgings. " 4th August. Began 
the waters. 5th, Sunday. Abbey Church." 

1793 July 20. Mr. Wilberforce at Perry Mead. "Satur- 

day, Aug. 3. I laid the first timbers of my 
tract." [His " Practical Christianity," published 
(our years later.] 

1794 All Saints' Chapel was opened. 

1795 The Unitarian Chapel, Trim Street 

1796 The Grand Pmnp Room was built under the direc 

rection of Mr. Baldwin, the City Architect. 

Henrietta Street Chapel was opened. 

1797 January 14. Mr. Wilberforce arrived, in a serious 

illness : he dined that day with the Miss Mores. 
"Lord Galloway talked incessantly two or three 
hours — useful and active, and how much better 
disposed than most of his rank — ^fond of Jeremy 
Taylor. Sunday. To Pump-room and 
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1797 church. Dr. Randolph — sensible sermon and 
' good delivery. Dined alone. Jay's, evening. 
Monday. Rather interrupted by visitors — ^but 
water agrees admirably, thank God, though 
*amici fures temporis' I may well say. Dined 
at Lord Kenyon's. Evening, called at Hannah 
Morels. 

May. Edmund Burke, about six weeks before his 

death, wrote his last letter from Bath, which con- 
tains the following touching passage : " I have 
been to Bath these four months for no purpose, 
and am therefore to be removed to my own house 
at Beconsfield to-morrow, to be nearer a habita- 
tion more permanent ;* humbly and fearfully 
hoping that my better part may find a better 
mansion.*' ( The Literature andLitet atio/Bathy 
by G. Monkland, Esq. 1854.) 

April. Mr. Wilberforce again resorted to Bath, 

having just got out his " Practical Christianity." 
" I was much struck," says a friend who was with 
him at Bath, " with his entire simplicity of man- 
ners. The place was very full ; the sensation 
which his work produced drew upon him much 
observation, but he seemed neither flattered nor 
embarrassed by he interest he excited." 

July 22. Legh Richmond was married to Mary, 

only daughter of James William Chambers, Esq., 
of the city of Bath. (Grimshawe's Memoir of 
Rev. Legh Richmond, p. 24.) 

* The church of Beaconsfield is the place of his burial. 
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1 798 With the opening year Mr. Wilberforce was in Bath, 

where he complains that '' his time was frittered 
away in calls and dining out. Let me try to get 
more time for meditation and Scripture. I have 
read barely a chapter each day through this 
hurrying week. Dining out every day has a bad 
effect on the mind ; I will try to dine at home, 
at least once, and if I can twice every week." 

Mr. Wilberforce again "Oct 3, to Bath, through 

beautiful Rodborough vale ; where rejoicings for 
Nelson's glorious victory; news of which first 
met us in detail there.'' 

1799 Mr. Wilberforce set off for Bath. Here he spent 

four months in full enjoyment of domestic life ; 
" with more quiet than ever since we married ;" 
"getting through a good deal of work and 
reading." [Diary] He mixed but little in 
society ; on the 24th Sept he wrote to Hannah 
More : " Here have we been near a week. You 
and your house, and your proceedings have been 
constantly in my mind and much in my talk 
since our arrival. . . . How are you 
in health.'^ Do not, I beg of you, omit an 
autumnal course of waters. Have not I a right 
to pronounce this injunction ; I, M.P. for the 
county of York, who on the very day of parlia- 
ment meeting am writing to you from Bath, and 
with no intention of going up ?" 

The Lion and the Bear over the gateway of the 

tower at the south end of the Old Bridge, were 
wantonly destroyed and cast into the river. 
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1801 Oct 12. Mr. Wilberforce to Mr. Gisbome : " This 
is a sad place for visitors ; and as I cannot think 
it right to say, through my servant, ' not at 
home/'^ and am not allowed to tell people so 
myself, I may be interrupted before I have done 
writing the letter I have promised you. . . . 
Let us in such a world as this maintain between 
our families a close alliance, that by mutual aid 
and countenance we and they may the better, 
through God's help, stem the torrent in some 
degree, or at least (a rap at the door) stand 
our own ground." 

1S02 March. Legh Richmond preached the Brindley 
Sermon in the Abbey Church, on Cruelty to 
Animals, and excited much notice. (Grimshaw's 
Memoir of Leigh Richmond, p. 49.) 

1803 Sept. 3; Mr. Wilberforce arrived at Batheaston, 
where he took up his quarters for three months. 
Here he kept that solemn national Fast-day for 
the war and the alarm of invasion. And here he 
had a * providential escape.' His favourite haunt 
at this time was a retired meadow by the Avon. 

*He was brought to this conviction by the bluntness of a faith- 
ful north-country servant, to whom he had carefully, and as he 
believed successfully, explained the true meaning of this conven- 
tional refusal. A tedious visitor had been suffered to intrude 
upon his busiest hours, and when he asked, '* Why did you shew 
him in? why did you not say that I was not at home?" the 
answer he received convinced him that he could not lawfully 
employ this convenient phrase. ** So I did, sir," was the reply, 
" but he looked so hard at me, as much as to say, I know that 
you are telling a lie, that I was ashamed to stand to it, so I e'en 
let him in." 
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1803 A steep bank shaded by some fine trees, one of 
which by its projection formed a promontory in 
a deep part of the stream, was his common seat^ 
On the 25th of October, he says, " Walked with 
pencil and book and wrote. A charming day. I 
was sitting by the river-side, with my back to the 
water, on a portable seat, when suddenly it struck 
me that it was not quite safe. Writing, I might 
be absent, and suddenly slip off, etc. I moved 
therefore a few yards, and placed my stool on 
the grass, when in four or five minutes it suddenly 
broke, and I fell flat on my back, as if shot. 
Had it happened five minutes sooner, as I can- 
not swim, I must, a thousand to one, have been 
drowned, for I sat so that I must have fallen 
backwards into the river. I had not the smallest 
fear or idea of the seat's breaking with me ; and 
it is very remarkable, that I had rather moved 
about while by the river, which would have been 
more likely to break it, whereas I sat quite still 
when on the grass. A most providential escape. 
Let me praise God for it." 

1805 February 25. Governor Pownall died at Bath in 
the 85th year of his age. In his early days he 
had a place under the Board of Trade and much 
esteemed by Lord Halifax. He paid particular 
attention to the affairs of the colonies, and in 
1754, he presented a memorial to Lord Halifax 
on the danger that might arise to the mother 
country if a general Union of the States of Ame- 
rica took place. In 1757, he was appointed Go- 
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1805 veraor of Massachusett's Bay, whence he was 
removed in 1759 to New Jersey. Here he re- 
mained but a short time, being almost immedi- 
ately appointed Governor, Captain- General, and 
Vice- Admiral of Sduth Carolina. Here he staid 
till 1 76 1, when at his own desire he was recalled. 
Upon his arrival in London, he was appointed 
director-general of the office of controul, under 
the command of Prince Ferdinand in Gennany. 
A charge of misconduct in this post was brought 
against him by Mr. John Guest, which issued in 
the dismissal of the latter. At the end of the 
war Governor Pownall returned to England, and 
his accounts were passed with honour. At the 
general election in 1768, he was elected M.P. for 

« 

Tregony, Cornwall. In Parliament he spoke and 
voted against taxing the American colonies. At 
the general election 1775 he was elected for Mine- 
head, Somerset. At the general election 1780 
he retired from Parliament He frequently 
visited Bath, with which his name is intimately 
associated by his writings on Bath Antiquities^ 
(Monthly Magazine.) 

Pitt (shortly before his death, January 24, 1806) 

came to Bath for the benefit of the waters. 

Establishment of Monmouth Street Society^ for 

the occasional relief of the sick poor, the en- 
couragement of industry and the suppression of 
mendicity. 

Orphan School and House of Protection established 

by Lady Isabella King. 
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Humane Society, 



1808 In this year commenced the building of Cavendish- 
place, on a spot of garden ground contiguous to 
the High Common ; but, either from want of 
enterprize or capital to proceed, two years elapsed 
before the houses were completed. Afterwards 
commenced Cavendish-crescent, which was like- 
wise built by piecemeal ; and neither were 
entirely finished and inhabited till nearly eight 
years afterwards. (Mainwaring) 

1 810 On the 9th November, the first opening for navig- 

able purposes of the Canal connecting the rivers 
Kennet and Avon, took place, by the passage of 
a loaded barge, containing forty tons of stone ; 
and, by the same canal, barges arrived at Sydney 
Wharf from Newbury, containing more than 
eight hundred sacks of flour, being the first 
week of inland communication, by water, from 
London to Bristol. On this freightage six horses 
only were employed ; while on a moderate com- 
putation, the draught by land carriage would 
have required more than one hundred ! (Main- 
waring) 

181 1 Infirmary for the Cure of Diseases of the Eye (2 

Belvedere^. 

Bath District National Benevolent Institution; 

for assisting persons of education and good cha7 
racter who have attained the age of 60 year si 

May 26. Blue Coat School founded. 

1 8 14 Jan. 9. Wednesday. The mercury sank to 16 
*Fahr. and the Kennet and Avon Canal being 
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1 8 14 soon frozen over, some skaiters ventured on, 
when the ice broke and three young gentlemen, 
of the names of Cunningham, Mogg, and Briggs 
were drowned. (Monthly Magazine) 

1815 Jan. 17 Bath Savings Bank established. 

May 30. Walcot Church opened. 

Oct. The Monthly Magazine quotes from the 

Baik Herald: "Such is the condition of the 
roads about this city, that this Bath, so univer- 
sally renowned for its water, its beauty, and 
internal convenience, is yet so destitute of 
exterior accommodation as to be fit only for the 
residence of those whose infirmities confine them 
to the use of its superior pavements ; for during 
the winter season who can explore the beautifid 
country around it with pleasure and security." 

1 816 Mr. Wilberforce at Bath twice in this year, and 

left it on the 13th of November. 

" Mr. Greenfield preached a very fine Oraison 

funfbre upon poor old Harrington to-day." [Dr 
Harrington] (Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellows. 
Bath, Sunday, 21st Jan. 181 6.) 

1817 A woman of bad character passed herself off at 

Bath and Bristol as Caraboo, Princess of Jarasu. 
She professed to worship the sun. If a man 
offered to touch her, she cried out, Muckeratoo. 
It was comical to see the bustle she caused in 
Bath Society. Those who thought her au im- 
postor did not say so. (Piozzi, ii. p 373. 

Queen Charlotte at Bath] " The Queen has driven 

us all completely distracted ; such a bustle Bath 
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1 8 17 never witnessed before. She drinks at the 
pump-room, purposes going to say her prayers 
at the Abbey Church, and a box is making up 
for her at the theatre." (Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James 
Fellowes. Bath, Wednesday, 6th November, 

1817.) 

Queen Charlotte's visit to Bath] " and such a day 

of gayety and triumph Bath certainly never did 
witness." "The illumination was more gaudy 
than I ever saw London exhibit ; and a prodi- 
gious expense was incurred by subscription to 
pillars, arches, and I know not what beside. 
The mayor and corporation put on new dresses, 
' the cooks prepared a magnificent repast, and 
Death uninvited came to the dinner. [The death 
of the Princess Charlotte.] The Duke of Cla- 
rence really could not articulate the fatal words 
that extinguished hope and merrimfent ; he threw 
the paper to Lord Camden and left the room, — 
it was empty in five minutes. All this in one 
short week !" (Mrs. Piozzi to Dr. Gray. Bath, 
nth Nov. 1817.) 

Queen Charlotte in Bath.] " Of the clusters in 

the Pump Room who swarm round our Queen 
as if she were actually the queen bee, courtiers 
must give you an account ; of the ecclesiastical 
history you will soon hear a good deal, but Pm 
not sure whether it will interest you. Everybody 
writing at the same time on the same subject 
does no harm. The same ideas may be delivered 
out with attractions that may lure minds of a 
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1 8 17 different make ; and you will kindly rejoyce that 
I came out alive from the Octagon Chapel, 
where Ryder, Bishop of Glo'ster, preached in 
behalf of the missionaries to a crowd such as 
my long life never witnessed ; we were packed 
like seeds in a sun-flower. 

"At the Guildhall two days after, when pious 

contributors were expected to come and applaud, 
Archdeacon Thomas suddenly appeared and 
protested against the meeting as schismatical. 
So he was hissed home by the serious Christians, 
Evangelicals as they sometimes call themselves 
— half the population of Bath at any rate — and 
his friends felt uneasy ; till yesterday the Duke 
of Clarence, some say the Queen, some say both, 
consoled him by their particular notice." (Mrs. 
Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes. Bath, Monday, 
iSth December, 181 7.) 

1 81 8 July. The Gentleman^ s Magazine, after quoting 

the appeal of the Rev. Francis Skurray for the 
cleaning the front of the Abbey, has these 
words in a correspondent's letter ; " I have been 
told, Mr. Urban, that the intrepid delivery of 
these sentiments awakened much sensation. 
Their publication could not fail to revive the 
impression. Should a second edition of them 
in your Repository (in conjunction with Mr. 
Britton's promised delineations) stimulate some 
public-spirited man to set forward a subscription, 
there is scarcely an inhabitant in Bath, or a 
gentleman in Somersetshire, but would contri- 
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1818 bute to rescue their Cathedral from obscuration, 
and take away *the reproach from Israel.'" 

Senex. 

" Nothing kills the Queen, however. It is really 

a great misfortune to be kept panting for breath 
so, and screaming with pain by medical skill : 
were she a subject, I suppose, they would have 
released her long ago ; but diseases and dis- 
tresses of the human frame must lead to death 
at length, as the smallest brooks of the most 
inland country will sink into the sea at last." 
(Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes. Bath, 
Michaelmas Day, 181 8.) 

Oct. In the Gentleman? s Magazine, " Restitutor" 

echoes and approves the letter of " Senex," 
who "called attention to the obscuration of 
our Cathedral by crowded and incongruous 
deformities." The writer goes on to say that 
Mr. Skurray had, in the Abbey pulpit, de- 
nounced another evil requiring correction, viz., 
" the notorious custom of Sunday play, at 
a Subscription-room situated in the most fre- 
quented street of 6ur dissipated city." Among 
the animadversions of the preacher this occurs : 
"that numbers assemble in a place of well- 
known resort, where they owe their pleasure to 
another's pain, their profit to another's loss. As 
if profanation added zest to the fascinations of 
gambling, the assembly is more than usually 
crowded on the day which Jehovah commanded 
to be sanctified. If the remedy of this profana- 
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1 81 8 tion be within the competency of the magistrate, 
he fails in duty if he effect not its correction. 
The notoriety of the evil, and the splendour it 
borrows from rank, is contaminating by its 
example." 

1 819 "The languor you describe as possessing your 

mind, my dear Sir, while it urges you to restless 
activity of body, no one can better understand 
than myself, who used to walk incessantly, 
squeezing the flag-stones of our South Parade 
here with my feet, in order to obtain relief for my 
head when struggling against ' Thick coming 
fancies that robbed me of my rest.' Well 1 'tis 
a foolish thing ever to be uneasy at all. Our 
longest life is but a little short parenthesis in the 
broad page of time, which is itself a mere preface 
or prologue to eternity. Let us, however, write 
the brief period neatly, and leave our visiting 
ticket to the world, such as may not disgrace us." 
(Mrs. Piozzi to Sir James Fellowes. Bath, 25th 
Feb. 1 819.) 

1820 Feb. 4. Bath wick Church consecrated. 

" You have heard how the Duke of Marlborough 

was received here with hoots and hisses, and the 
arrest of his carriage and horses. Lord Charles 
Churchill, who attended, scarcely could protect 
him, and he ran for refuge to a rich half-crazy 
lady in the Crescent, from whence he came to a 
poor half-superannuated lady, No. 8, Gay Street, 
who he called his earliest friend, said how kind 
I had been to him when a little sick boy at 

X 2 
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1820 Streatham fifty years ago ; how I had given him 
a little Shetland pony to ride, and so I did sure 
enough, but had forgotten it. Poor wretched 
man I We dine together to-day." (Mrs. Piozzi 
to Sir James Fellowes. Tuesday evening, April 
4th, 1820.) 

Trinity Church built. 

1 82 1 Mr. Wilberforce passed the Easter recess at Bath. 

1822 Death of the Ven. Josiah Thomas, Archdeacon of 

Bath. 

1823 Restoration of the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene 

on Holloway. 

1824 Aug. 6. Foundation Stone of United Hospital 

As the year advanced Mr. Wilberforce moved, by 

Dr. Chambers's advice, to Bath— "the worst of 
all places for getting any business done. There 
is walking between the glasses and after the 
glasses, and then in rolls the tide of visitors full 
as regularly as that of the ocean, and like that, 
this human influx makes its way through and 

over every obstacle Continual knockings 

while I have been writing, and at last one intruder 
has actually made a lodgment." But against 
the annoyances of these interruptions were to be 
set those grateful meetings with old friends into 
which no man ever entered with a keener relish 
than himself. "Oct. 19. Venerable Rowland Hill 
dined with me — ^aetat 80." (The Life of William 
Wilberforce, by his Sons.) 

Removal of the ancient hostelry in Claverton Street, 

called the Old Pack Horse^ where Pope, Graves, 
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1824 Warburton, and Fielding used to smoke their 
pipes. (Dr. Tunstall) 

1825 Opening of the Bath Royal Literary and 

Scientific Institution, Terrace Walks. 

Oct. 12. Mr. Wilberforce was fixed at Bath, of 

which as usual he complains, " that of all places 
in the world it afforded him the least uninter- 
rupted time. You are required to second the 
influence of the waters before, between, and 
after the glasses, by a liberal quantity of air and 
exercise ; and if, in despite of the doctors, you 
go to your desk, you cannot write for five 
minutes without a rat-tat-tat by the knocker, 
reminding you that you are in a large city, in 
which it is the practice to carry onjmost diligently 
an incessant system of calling and carding, 
against which both payer and receiver inveigh." 
"15th. Introduced to Tom Moore by Sir T. 
Lethbridge. Moore's eye bright, his whole 
countenance very animated, but rather joyous 
than indicating sensibility." 

The Corridor was erected ; Mr. Goodridge architect 

1827 April 10. Partis College opened. 

August 1. Queen Adelaide visited Bath. 

August 2. Freedom of Bath presented to Canning. 

1 828 July 8. Land Flood in Widcombe. 

1829 The Swimming Bath was built 

April 2. First Stone of S. Saviour's Church laid. 

1830 The Victoria Park was opened by H.M. The 

Queen, then Princess Victoria. It covers an 
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1830 area of about 2.\\ acres, and is planted with a 
very extensive variety of trees. 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariner:^ Royal 

Benevolent Society, 

April 16. Foundation laid of S. Mark's Church. 

1832 April 29. S. Saviour's Church consecrated. 

June. Colonel Napier declined the offer of a seat 

for Bath. He was living at Freshford since the 
close of 1 83 1. "The people of Bath have, not- 
withstanding my having totally avoided their 

Union meetings, &c sent a 

deputation to me to say that the whole of the 
Unions, amounting to fifteen hundred voters, will 
come forward and bring me in free of all expense, 
provided I will undertake to fight all the great 
questions for them, namely, abolition of tithes, 
shortening duration of Parliaments, reduction of 
army, overhauling of crown lands, corporation 
property, &c. 

Eastern Dispensary founded. 

S. Mark's Church built. 

1833 May 17. Mr. Wilberforce arrived at Bath for the 

last time. The waters, to which in great measure 
he owed the prolongation of his life till his 74th 
year, would help, it was hoped, to throw off the 
effects of a recent influenza. But his strength 
visibly declined, and during two months which 
he spent here, he suffered much from pain and 
languor. The excellent bust executed at this 
time by Joseph, shews, beautiful as it is, that his 
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1833 outward tenement was fast hastening to decay. 
(Life of Wilberforce by his Sons.) 

Rebuilding of the body of Weston Church. 

1834 May 15. First Exhibition of the Bath Horticultural 

Society. 

1835 April 21. First stone of new S. Michael's Church- 

April 27. S. Mark's Church consecrated. 

July 23. First stone of North Parade Bridge. 

August 30. The Great Western Railway Bill 

received the Royal Assent. 

August. Colonel Napier spoke at the Bath Reform 

meeting. 

Nov. II. Ditto. (Life of General Sir William 

Napier, Author of History of the Peninsular 
War. By H. A. Bruce, M.P. Murray, 1864.) 

1836 Febv 13. Bath Police established. 

April 30. The fire at Prior Park. 

May 8. Fire at Wilkins's Factory, Twerton. 

December. The Victoria Suspension Bridge was 

opened. 

1837 April II. Bath Quarter Sessions opened. 
Grosvenor College established. 

The Ear and Eye Infirmary (Walcot Terrace). 

The Column in Victoria Park, on occasion of the 

full-age of Her Majesty. 

1838 May 3. S. John's Church consecrated. 

Sept. 1 7. Colonel Napier speaking at Bath, said : 

" With you, then, working men, thus far will I go 
in your present movement [viz., ballot, universal 
suffrage, and short parliaments]. But if there be 
any secret or avowed intention of going beyond 
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1838 these limits, any intention 

* to pull down all priestly and kingly institu- 
tionSy and to establish a republic on their ruinsj 
— any intention ^to bring* as it has been phrased, 
^America hither* — then I will not join to forward 
such a project. I will oppose it myself and join 
with those who oppose it" 

1839 The body of S. MichaePs Church, Twerton, was 

rebuilt — Mr. Manners, Architect. 

Stuckey's Bank opened in Bath. 

1840 April 19. Walcot parish divided into three Rec- 

tories. 

1841 January 16. Dreadful flood in Bath. 

1842 June 13. Society for the Relief and Reformation 

of Discharged Destitute Prisoners, To aid 
persons discharged from Bath Gaol who give 
hopes of amendment of life, either by restoring 
them to their friends or finding employment for 
them. 

1844 April 26 Fire at Wilkins's factory, Twerton. 

Consecration of the Abbey Cemetery. 

The Corporation cleared away a saddler's shop 

that had grown on to the tower of S. James's 
Church ; and presented the site to the parish. 

May I. Bristol and Exeter Railway opened. 

May 2. Mr. Beckford died. 

1845 Jan. 30. The last burial in the Abbey. 

1846 March 16. Eastern Dispensary opened. 

April 17. Foundation laid of S. Matthew's Church. 

July 17. Bath Water Works Act passed. 

1847 Enlargement of the Old Bridge. 
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1847 April 3. County Court opened in Bath. 

May. Beckford*s tower sold by auction. It was 

prevented from being turned into a beer-shop, by 
the re-purchase of the Duchess of Hamilton, 
daughter of Mr. Beckford, who presented it as a 
personal gift to the Rev. Mr. Widdrington. He 
dedicated the tower and grounds about it, as a 
chapel and cemetery for the parish of Walcot. 
(Dr. Tunstall) 

July 29. Lord Ashley elected M.P for Bath. 

1848 January. The Sutcliffe Industrial School and 

Juvenile Reformatory. 

April 28. Lansdpwn Cemetery consecrated. 

1852 August 12. Archdeacon Brymer died. 

1853 May II. Bath Proprietary College (Lansdown) 

established. 

June. Death of the Rev. Edw. Tottenham, 

Minister of Laura Chapel and Prebendary of 
Wells. His Library was afterwards purchased 
from his representatives by public subscription, 
and forms the TOTTENHAM Library, Post Office 
Chambers, York Buildings. It contains about 
2000 volumes of theology and general literature, 
and is freely open to the public for use in the 
building. 

1854 March 28. The foundation stone of Percy Chapel 

laid. « 

May 4. Bath School of Art opened. 

1856. Feb. 16. Bathwick Cemetery consecrated. 

Feb. 21. Sale at Prior Park. 
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1858 Feb. 2. The Railway opened from Bath to 

Bradford 

1859 Feb. 5. Death of Mr. Carrington, proprietor of 

the Bath Chronicle, 

April 30. Mr. Way first elected M.P. for Bath. 

June 4. The Foundation Stone laid of the New 

Wing of the Mineral Water Hospital. 
^ July 30. Foundation Stone of new Blue Coat 

School. 
i860 Re-erection of Bellotfs Hospital (founded 161 1). 

1 861 January. The Reformatory School for Girls, at 

Limpley Stoke. 

July II. Opening of the New Wing of the 

Mineral Water Hospital. 

1862 January 6. Consecration of Widcombe and S. 

James's Cemetery. 

Bath Theatre burnt down. 

July 31. Consecration of S. John's, Bathwick. 

1863 May 12. The Garden of the Institution sold by 

Lord Manvers to the Corporation. 
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